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LECTURE IV. 

ON THB LIPB AND WBITINGS OF PLATO. 

Gbittlbmbn: — 

Wb have traced the chief lineaments of those minor 
philosophies which engaged the Grecian world j^pj^ 
during the latter life, and immediately after the {J^f***" 
death, of Socrates. In reviewing them, marked 
as they are hy strong characteristic differences, we have 
heen, as it were, modulating through a diversity of keys 
in the human soul; but all these are only the prelude to 
the more solemn and profound harmony to follow. It is 
not without emotion that I arrive at that stage 
of our progress which brings me to the philo- ^SS^T 
sophy of Plato, — a philosophy which, whether 
regarded in itself or with reference to its influences upon 
the history of reflective man, rises before us in all the 
dignily of the mightiest and most permanent monument 
ever erected by unassisted human thought exercised upon 
the human destinies. It is true that, in the opinion of 
the multitude, this majestic structure can now be con- 
sidered as little more than the ruin of ancient glory: the 
interest that still belongs to it is, in their mind, the in- 
terest that attends the decay of every thing which bears 
the impress of former greatness, and that makes all for- 
ever venerable which once was venerated. Even in this 
view the speculations of Plato would amply recompense 
the inquiry of every mind which has learned to find its 
Present in the Past, and which, seeing little in the world 
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around it to engage or gratify, wonld gladly compose its 
favourite scenery of thought from the ideal excellences 
of a world that cannot return. But the claims 
^^ of the Platonic philosophy far overpass this in- 
S^pSSt ferior ground. Its powerful influences in every 
SJ^^ketr age sufficiently demonstrate this. They prove 
tSZ^ that, whatever opinion wfe may justly form re- 
garding the details of its reasoning, and how- 
ever we may be disposed to criticize their le^timacy, 
there is, in the body of the system itself, a something 
which finds its echo in the heart, and its reflection in the 
reason, of universal man ; and they suggest that even its 
errors, if they exist, are, from their peculiar complexion 
and character, likely to be better worth investigation 
than the truths of narrower theories.. We may refuse 
assent to the express decisions of the Master, we may 
often lament his wavering indecision of style, and his 
conclusions in which nothing seems concluded; we may 
regret also that Imagination should flush with her rich 
and changeful hues those very re^ons which it is the 
declared purpose of the philosopher to present in the 
ethereal transparency of pure Reason; and, lost in the 
bewildering labyrinth of beauty, we may sometimes sigh 
for the cold exactness of Plato's great pupil and rival : 
but, in defiance of all our exceptions, objections, and 
perplexities, there is a spell in the page, and no man, 
worthy to read Plato, can read him, and not own himself 
in the presence of a mighly Interpreter of the human 
Soul. 

It is not wonderftil, then, that Plato (like one 
of his own Ideal Forms) has since manifested 
himself in our world in every variety of exter- 
nal shape. Every view of human nature which 
exalts its condition and its destinies allies itself 
by a natural sympathy with the philosophy of 
Plato ; and even by those who reject his reason- 
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ings in their original form, these wonderful con- oough 
closionB are accepted, as presenting in a poetical dSauma^ 
or mythic shape the highest results of subsequent 
speculations. Platonism is immortal, because 
its principles are immortal in the human intellect and 
heart. After captivating the serene reason of ^,^^. 
Cicero, after receiving the strong tincture of ^**^ 
Oriental infusions yet maintaining itself un- 
destroyed in the schools of Alexandria, after ondrAiei^ 
supplying language to the mystic interpretations 
of Origen and the aspiring affections of Angus- SSStS? 
tine, it disappears to rise unmutilated in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries; it possesses half the 
South of Europe, ijb encourages the speculations 
of Descartes, it fills and animates the whole ca- Dueartei, 
pacious mind of Leibnitz, it affects the tone of uomiu, 
theological exposition in every Christian conn- 
try, and peculilurly in one remarkable school of OBOm. 
divines in England;^ and, outriding the storm puamuu. 



> [The 8(H)aIled Cambridge Flatonists, — ^H. More, Cadworth, John 
Smith, Whiohoote, Worthington, &o. See aa interesting notice of these 
dirines in Barnef s History of his Own Tmes^ i. p. 187. It is remark- 
able that some of the wannest promoters of the new mathemadoo-phy- 
sical philosophy in Cambridge are numbered among these Platonists or 
their disciples, — ^Wilkins, for instance, and Barrow. It was to these 
men that the name of Latitudinarians was first applied by *' men of 
narrower thoughts and furious tempers." Burnet, ib. The impiety of 
Hobbee's opinions, which had " spread much," led " this set of men at 
Cambridge to assert and examine the principles of religion and morality 
on clear grounds, and in a philosophical method." '* They were all very 
zealous against Popery." "And now that the main principle of religion 
was struck at by Hobbes and his followers, the papists acted upon this 
a Tery strange part. They went in so far even into the argument for 
atb^m as to publish many books, in which they affirmed that there 
was no certain proof of the Christian religion, unless we took it £rom 
the authority of the Church as infallible." In the present state of 
opinion in England, no apology seems necessary for inviting attention 
to this eorioua statement of Burnet En.] 
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of the ultrarsensualism of France, it finally reappears in 
Kami, *^® Critique of the Pure JReascn of Kant, which 

reminds ns even more of the ideal abstraction 
of the Platonic than of the minuteness of the Aristo- 
telian dialectic. How Platonism has since then fared, 

it is needless to tell yon. Its influence is at this 
am uM moment on the increase. It has of late ensaged 

the exegetical labours of the Continent far more 
than any other classical or critical subject; and elaborate 
translations of the entire works of Plato have been 
among the tributes of his admirers in France and Ger- 
many. High as are the unquestioned merits of his rival, 
minute and comprehensive as were his labours, clear as is 
his course of didactic exposition, accurate as is his reasonr 
ing and its expression, and aided as he has been, and is, 
for these reasons, by the direct patronage of our great 
Universities, the influence of Aristotie is again waning 
before the triumphant star of his master, — ^if, indeed, 
since the expiration of the scholastic ages, he could ever 
have been regarded as mingling in the general current 
of human thought with the depth and force of Plato. 

[1.] One cause for this influence is, doubtiess, 
SiiS*" *^ ^® found in the aitracUoe and affeciionaie ioncr^ 
^^^^^^ in the high and consoling doctrine— with which, 

from the depth of antiquity, Plato still addresses 
every elevated spirit Wearied with the daily nothing- 
ness of a life which mocks with the illusion of happiness 
Ththf^ that retreats as we approach it, it is wonderfully 
PtofSC soothing to speak, across the chasm of ages, with 
^SSSlSdM one who could thus distinctiy perceive in the 
**"'^'**^^' nature of his own reason the promise of an 
eternal heritage above and beyond the visionary scene 
of earthly life; and, though to us from external testi- 
mony surer argument of this mighty truth is given than 
any which the investigation of the soul and of its cor- 
relative ideal world can confer, assuredly in no well- 
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taught mind is its fellow-feeling with the nobler efforts 
and aspirations of reason on thai account diminished. 
On the contrary, I am persuaded that the very tendency 
of faith, when it becomes an abiding principle, is to mter- 
nalize more and more our proofs and convictions of a 
Aiture world, to loosen their dependency on the evidence 
of witnesses, and thus to bring tiiem, if not into coinci- 
dence, at least into sympathy, with the very class of 
proo& on which the Platonist loved to dwell. 

[2.] In glancing at this link of connection, I have, 
indeed, &llen upon that. which constitutes perhaps the 
most powerful cause of the prolonged influences of the 
writings of Plato,^ — ^the harmony of many of j,j^,,g^ 
their sentiments with some parts of our divine ^2f"%L.. 
religion. Limited as are our ideas and our ex- gJJ^^ 
pressions, it would be strange indeed if all the 
nobler views of the destinies of human nature did not ia 
some measure correspond: ^^deep calleth to deep" in the 
human soul, and all that understand U must in some 
degree understand each other. A Revelation, though it 
descend from the Supreme Wisdom Himself, must be 
compressed into a size adequate to the human fiAculties 
to be a Revelation to them, and must, therefore, 
in many cases, traverse ground already trod, ^^SLm$ 
and in all cases employ phrases already em- ^^^^ 
ployed. We are not therefore to wonder — and JJ^jSSJ 
I trust no shortsighted jealousy will pervert SSj?*" 
the honesty of our judgment — ^when we recog- 
nise in the high-wrought speculations of Plato, among 
much that is fantastic and much that is false, glimpses 
of a world not unlike that which Christianity has dis- 
closed, and when we hear the Holy Spirit that breathed 
in the Evangelists utter, to indicate supernal truth, words 
and phrases not unfamiliar to the student of Plato. 
This may perhaps be the fitting time to pause Pr^M^ce 
for a n^oment upon an objection which has been ohmv- 
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answered in just as narrow a spirit as it has been alleged; 
nor the less fitly now^ that in many minds it has hardened 
into a resolute prejudice against the whole subject of 
Platonism, and may, therefore, be properly resisted at 
the outset. You will, however, consider it a digression, 
(though a necessary or expedient one,) and be ready, 
after a brief delay, to return to our main topic. 

Infidel writers, who discern in the theology 
'j^SuS^ of the New Testament, and even in the dis- 
SS'S**' courses of its Divine Founder, expressions, and 
^SStd, perhaps forms of thought, of a Platonic cast, 
have eagerly seized this characteristic as a pre- 
text for humanizing its entire system and origin; and 
one,* more eminently, has, with unmatched powers of 
sarcastic insinuation, represented the whole as a mere 
copy of the fashionable Platonism of the day. Various 
answers have befen given, rebutting this charge by a 
reference to the historical facts of the case, — ^answers 
completely satisfactory to every candid mind as respects 

' [It ifl Bcaroely neoessary to observe that the writer alluded to is the 
celebrated author of the Dedint and FaU, whose twenty-first chapter is 
weU characterized in the text Gibbon's notions of Plato were oonfused 
enough: those of M. Gnisoti his oommentator, though much more pre- 
cise, are scarcely more true. One point, indeed, the illustrious French- 
man has clearly stated; he has shown that there is no Looos in Plato I 
but he is as clearly mistaken in supposing that St John was indebted 
for the torm or its equivalent only to Hebrew sources. Nothing is more 
striking than the coincidence of phrase between the Evangelist and 
Philo ; and Mr. Milman properly calls attention to the " long residence 
of St John at Ephesus, the centre of the mingling opinions of the East 
and West,'' in proof that he was acquainted with the Alexandrine lite- 
rature. Mr. Milman's conclusion nearly agrees with the views set 
forth by Prof. Butler in the text:— "The simple truth may be, that St 
John took the familiar torm, and, as it were, infused into it the peculiar 
and Christian sense in which it is used in his writings,'^ (2>. and F. 
chap. xxi. note, p. 314, ed. Milm.) Those interested in the subject 
would do well to compare Domer Von dor Person Christi, especially the 
Introduction to that valuable and now well-known work. Ed.] 
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the total improbability of the connection alleged. But 
when minuter discussion approaches the doctrines or 
phrases themselves, SLJecUotcs dread is evinced of allowing, 
in the remotest degree, the analogy contended for. Now, 
as concerns the doctrines in question, especially that car- 
dinal doctrine which is placed in front of the contro- 
versy, it would be premature to speak; because any fair 
discussion of the subject would involve a lengthened 
consideration of the supposed Platonic models. It may 
be enough for the present to say that the resemblance is 
at most nothing more than that faint similitude which 
may naturally be anticipated between the independent 
conceptions of a very gifted reason, and the general out- 
lines of truth in even its most mysterious regions. Of 
the "Persons" (to use a very imperfect phrase) of the 
blessed Trinity we know little more than a distinction of 
offices; and such — or something approaching to such—' 
a distinction of offices in the Supreme Essence is not, 
perhaps, wholly beyond the antecedent conjecture, how- 
ever beyond the demonstrative certainty, of contem- 
plative reason. And every such speculation, if it cannot 
much corroborate, cannot at all enfeeble, the truth. 

But with regard to the phraseSj especially with regard 
to one which holds a high place in the vocabulary of 
Christian Faith, there can be little doubiy but surely as 
little difficulty. Those who idly dream that he com- 
promises Christianity who willingly concedes the fact 
of the use of an old and recognised term to express a 
truth till then unknown are little aware how far their 
principle will carry them. For example, the learned 
labours of Wetstein, Schoettgen, and others, seem to 
have shown us many of our Lord's expressions, and 
even parables, among the relics of Rabbinkal literature. 
Granting the critical question of priority decided, need 
the Christian advocate fear to assume a wider ground ? 
is there any thing unworthy of a divine Instructor in such 

Vol. IL 2 
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adoptions? or, rather, are they not themselves a mark of 
superiority to that ambition of even the best haman hearts, 
— the ambition of exclusive originality ? Surely, we may 
conceive that, out of thousands of possible forms of ex- 
pression, an instructor liberated from earthly weaknesses 
would select precisely that which was most suitable, be^ 
cause most congenial, to his auditory; and this, though 
he possessed a complete acquaintance with every other 
form in which the same commissioned message of wis- 
dom could have been fashioned. There seems to be no 
law of divine interference more certain than that Gk)d 
always uses the machinery prepared to His hand, as &r 
as it can be consistently employed. I need not point to 
baptism, circumcision, and many other rites, as instances 
of this. It must be remembered that the natural world 
itself is His property no less than the supernatural, and 
that there is no right product of human thought of which 
He is not Himself the producer by the instrumentality 
of created minds. It seems to me most manifest, that 
the anxiety to claim absolute novelty for every the mi- 
nutest element and circumstance of our belief is only 
one of the many forms of our habitual degradation of 
God to our own standard. Were we charged with the 
publication of a system of belief, and allowed unbounded 
liberty in devising it, doubtless we should delight in start- 
ling the unbelieving world with unexpected terms and 
propositions; and we ascribe this petty pride to that Ma- 
jestic Governor whose impartial care is over all His 
works, " and whose purpose, when He came among us, 
was, not to triumph in the mistakes of His noblest crea- 
tures, but, without respect of persons, ages, or countries, 
to bring in an everlasting righteousness." 
SLJokn Now, the use of the expression mainly alleged 

ihttmn in this discussion is a prominent example of 
fnmAUa- the vciy principle of adoption of which we 
itaumitm. havc spokeu. That the term Adyo^ was already 
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iu ase, and already emplojei} in a sense not dissimilar to 
that in whicli it is consecrated by inspiration, is unques- 
tionable. It is found in the writings of the Jewish Plato- 
nist Philo ; it is found in a sense &r less definite indeed 
in the writings of Plato himself; its Hebrew form was 
&miliar to the Jewish theologians. The object of the 
great Evangelist was, manifestly, not to invent a i,^^ 
term, but (what was much better) to declare that JJSf^** 
there toas a Being who really possessed the same "•^■•*~' 
or similar attributes with those which his hearers had, 
fix>m various sources, learned to ascribe to their Aojviz 
and their Memra* Jah; and with this view he makes (as 
it were) their Logos the Hero of his narration, incor- 
porating in his own account, by the very adoption of the 
term, eveiy fragment of truth which tiie world already 
possessed, and rather enlarging, fixing, and clearing the 
received notion, than introducing one radically new. 
You will perceive how natural, or, rather, how necessary, 
is such a process, when you remember that this is exactly 
what every teacher must do who speaks of ^^God" to a 
heathen : he adopts the term, but he refines and exalts 
its meaning. Nor indeed is the procedure different in 
any use whatever of language in sacred senses and for 
sacred purposes. It has been justly remarked, by (I 
think) Isaac Casaubon, that the principle of all these 
adaptations is expressed in the sentence of St Paul, 
•ft/ dpH}oijVT€^ tbttt^tiztj TOUTOP ijm xaTafyiilto 6/uv. And 
in its most general aspect^that He who has given us 
faculties for reflection and conjecture should now and 
then condescend to accept our poor products as materials 
for His own purposes of enlightenment — ^is only another 



* Memra is a Chaldaio term, Bignifying the Word. In many of those 
passages in the Pentateuch where the ineffable Name Jehoyah occurs, 
the Chaldaic paraphrasts haye substituted the term Memra, thus ascrib- 
ing Divinity to the Word. Yid. Galmet^ Did. in voc. T. W. 
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instance of the same condescension, which, to the exalta- 
tion of His own glory, and of ours in His, accepts our 
temples, our praises, and our prayers. 

Such are the principles on which I would recommend 
you to regard this controverted question, — ^principles 
which I have here introduced with a view to their accom- 
panying you in the course of studies which must per- 
petually bring you to points where Christian analogies 
will arise. You will everywhere see how freely our 
Eevelation has adopted its language from every quarter, 
to what higher purposes and more assured hopes it has 
consecrated it; and in this very freedom in the use of its 
subordinate materials you will (if I have succeeded in 
impressing my own view) recognise the calm superiority 
of independent truth. 

But, with respect to the prolonged popularity 
rtmaS»m of thc Platouic philosophy as dependent on its 
andUire- councction with the Christdan fidth, — ^the sub- 

lotion to 

chrMan' ject ou which we were engaged, — ^you will 
readily apprehend that the foundation of this 
connection lies deeper than any coincidence of occasional 
phraseology. As I have already intimated, the true bond 
of union was to be found in a certain similarity of senti- 
ment upon the ultimate destinies of human nature, and 
upon the character of the Supreme Being.* 
^S^aSa C)n these subjects, which necessarily occupy so 
^^. much of the Christian's thoughts, the Platonic 
treatises supplied expressions, views, and argu- 
ments adapted without difficulty to Christian purposes. 
And, however inferior to the warm-hearted ethics of 
Christianity in all that concerns the reciprocal duties of 
men, and too absorbingly contemplative in its whole 

' [In the Tubinger ZeUachrift for 1S37 will be foand an interesting 
essay by Baur, entitled "Das Ghristliche des Platonismus, oder Socra- 
tes and Christus/^ Ackermann had preyionslj published a treatise on 
the same subject : — ^*Da9 CfhrUtUehe in Plaion, dec*' Ed.] 
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tone^ it is easy to conceive how this very character might 
possess attractions for those who had rather think and 
feel than resolve and act 

Bnty while the reputation of Platonism has thns been 
upheld by its partial sympathy with the genius of 
revealed truth, I need scarcely remind you that this 
alliance has not aiways been favourable to its encourage- 
ment* With many of the stricter fathers of the Church 
Plato was sternly pronounced to be the '^ Condimentarius 
hsereticorum."^ A later authority furnishes the warning, 
not, perhaps, always unreasonable, to the weaker order 
of minds, — ^'Platonem turn prsecipue cavendum esse, 
cum piis dogmatibuB magis similis esse videtur." And 
Clement VlJl. was earnestly dissuaded by the £buuous 
Cardinal Bellarmine from sanctioning by his pontifical 
patronage this too seductive counterfeit of Christian 
piety. But, while noticing the more general 
grounds of its perpetuation, I must not now 2^*^ 
suffer myself to be drawn into any detailed 
account of the history of Platonism, — one of the most 
interesting, indeed, but also one of the most complicated, 
subjects in literary history. We may find an occasion to 
trace it hereafter. 

Of a thinker who has thus deeply impressed ^^j^ 
his ima^e upon the subsequent fortunes of the (^ry </ 
human mmd, eveiy reader acknowledges a natu- J*^Jg 
ral curiosity to learn the personal story, — ^to pene- 



* Ooe or two terrible charaoteristics of the original Platonic writ* 
ings, which those at all conversant with them will too readily recall, 
could scarcely fail to mingle a darker colonring of dread (not to say 
abhorrence) in the admiration that accompanied a Christian's perusal; 
and the very resemblance of the higher elements of Platonian to Chris- 
tian sentiments offered unhappy facilities to the endless caprices of 
heresy. 

' [Doleo bona fide Platonem omnium hsdretioorum oondimentarium 
factum. TertuU. ds Anima, c. 23. Ed.] 

2* 
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trate to the springs of that mighty river which has since 
spread so widely through every region of thought The 
minute history of the life and mind of Plato, executed 
by his own inimitable pen, would be the richest bio- 
graphical treasure in all uninspired literature. But the 
fountain of his wisdom (apart from the suggestions and 
excitements of the Socratic teaching) is nearly as secret 
as those sources of Kile which he is said to have spent 
so many mysterious years in reaching. He himself soon 
became the god of a mythology more fantastic than that 
which he had lavished such treasures of fancy in beauti- 
fying.* 

jj, ^ar^ His first essays were poetical, epic, lyric, dithy- 

uvdies, rambic ; and we may conjecture, from the cha- 
racter of his writings, how deeply he enjoyed the wild 
and imaginative legends of his national history. At the 
Hunnt ^S^ ^^ twenty he became the hearer of Socrates, 
JSnto%. ^^^> charmed with the vista which the converse 
STao'./"*' of that teacher opened to his ardent and far- 
reaching intellect, abandoned the outward pro- 
fession of poetry, too often, perhaps, only to embody it 
in the more dangerous form of philosophical enthusiasm. 
We have scarcely a trace to guide the conjecture, — ^How 
did Socrates receive this mighty pupil ? Anxiously look- 
ing for facts, we are presented by Apuleius with a vision 
of a swan that predicted to Socrates the first arrival of 
Plato. The strong common sense of the old master could 
scarcely have approved the more daring flights of the 
pupil ; yet his penetration cannot but have detected the 
germ, and admired the expansion, of extraordinary facul- 
ties. The few indications of their connection are honour- 
able to Plato. ninesB prevented his presence on the 



*[The particnlan of this "mythology^' are detailed by Diogenes 
Laertins, in his Life of Plato. See also Apoleios de Dogm. FUU, init. 
Ed.] 
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day which he has immortalized in the Phcedo ; bat he 
had endeavoured in vain to raise his voice among the mob 
of jndges that condemned his venerable instructor, and 
his purse was then at the service of Socrates, who, how- 
ever, declined to accept it. Our curiosity regarding the 
intercourse of the master and pupil is the more heightened, 
that the intellect of Plato had arrived at its mature deve- 
lopment before the death of Socrates; and a uniform 
tradition represents the Fhoedrus and Lysis as ^^ 
written during his life. At the fall of the "^^ 
leader, Plato, with the rest of the scattered army ^"j^^ 
of Philosophy, fled to Megara. Shortly after, sSb.) 
he commenced those travels of which so much 
has been said and so little can be believed. At Cyrene 
he studied mathematics under Theodorus, whom n^^e u> 
he has introduced in more than one of his dia- ^^^''^^ 
logues. K the duplication of the cube be justly ascribed 
to Plato, these lessons were not without fruit In search 
of a still deeper wisdom, he continued his course 
to Egypt, where some of his biographers secrete 
him for thirteen years, penetrating with the zeal of a 
kindred mind the mysterious learning of the priesthood. 
AejvTtTou ijpdaOrj, says Xenophon:* but there are few 
traces of this preference in his works ; and the doctrines 
supposed to have been derived from thence, he might 



* [Not Xenophon, but a late Sophist who assumes his mask. The 
docament from which the Greek words in the text are taken is one of 
those " Socratic Epistles'' the credit of which has been thoroughly de- 
stroyed by Bentley. ( Works, yol. ii. p. 199, ed. Dyce.) The letter in 
question turns on the supposejl feud between Xenophon and Plato: 
hence the disparaging remark upon Plato's sojourn in Egypt But the 
feud itself has been shown by a great living scholar to be but weakly 
attested, and the only passage in Xenophon's writings in which Plato's 
name occurs indicates respect rather than dislike or contempt. (Boeckh, 
Dt amuUaU guam riaio.eum J^enpphorUe exercuisse Jhrtur, Berolini, 
1811.) Ed.] 
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j^M«- more easily have obtained from that source which 
eotmttqf XenophoEL sarcastically classes with the former, 
— ^the IloOarfhpoo rtparwdij^ aofia. No one under- 
stood better than Plato the influence of supposed anti- 
quity over the imagination; and accordingly the fidOij/ui 
ito^dp {Tim.) of Egypt meets us in the allegoric fictions 
of the Ihnceus and Phoedrus, &c.; but, instead of that 
frequent and reverential allusion which a philosophic 
speculator can rarely help making to the source of his 
knowledge, Plato, in his more critical mood, seems to 
notice the wisdom of Egypt with cold and slighting refer- 
ence/ Whether true or false, the picturesque language 
of Valerius Maximus makes it worth citation : — "u^gyp- 
tum peregravit, dum a sacerdotibusejusgentisGtoometrise 
multiplices numeros, atque ccelestium observationum ra- 
tionem, percipit Quoque tempore a studiosis juvenibus 
certatim Athens Platonem doctorem quserentibus pete- 
bantur, ipse Ifili fluminis inexplicabiles ripas, vastissi- 
mosque campos, efiusam barbariem et flexuosos fossarum 
ambitus, ^gyptiorum senum discipulus lustrabat" 
(Val. Max. viii. 7.) With a spirit of enterprise not 
unlike that which some of our own explorers of the 
mysteries of the Chinese empire have evinced, the philo- 
sopher is said to have gained access to the country in 
the disguise of an oil-merchant. The Christian fitthers 

^ [As in the Laws, y. p. 747, and Bqmb. iv. p. 436. In another pas- 
sage Plato lauds the Egyptians for their proficiency in arithmetic He 
nowhere appeals to the Egyptian priests as to auUiorities in questions 
of theology ; nor does Cicero, when he speaks of Plato's having receiyed 
"numeros et csdlestia" from that quarter, intend by "csDlestia'' dwitu 
iJdngs. These two seemingly superfluous remarks are suggested by 
Note 11 to the celebrated twenty-first cliapter of the Decline and FaU^ 
where, after quoting the passage of Cicero referred to, Mr. Gibbon ob- 
senres that '* the Egyptians might still preserye the traditional creed of 
the patriarchs.'' The coincidence of tibe quotation and the comment 
compel us to believe that this usually vigihuit author seriously held both 
the opinions alluded to. Ed.] 
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delighted to trace him on his tour of inquiiy among the 
Hebrew nation, and attributed to this period, as well as to 
his Egyptian inyestigations, those sublime views in which 
they regarded him as the transcriber or amplifier 
of revealed truth. Plato's voyages to Sicily are ^«^ 
better authenticated. His ineffectual efforts to 
reclaim Dionysius, and his attachment to Dion, are mi- 
nutely related in the epistles appended to his 
works, — epistles whose legitimacy, however, tonic 
(with perhaps the exception of one or two,) the 
severity of modem criticism refuses to acknowledge.® 
The general fact that Plato travelled to Southern Italy, 
and there studied the congenial philosophy of Pytha- 
goras, cannot be fairly questioned. Hermogenes is said 
to have been his instructor in the philosophy of Par- 
menides, which he has delivered and enriched in the very 
abstruse dialogue that bears that name; Cratylus, from 
whom another remarkable treatise has its title, taught 



' [Mr. Grote is probably the only living scholar of eminence who ad- 
heres to the belief, which was not abandoned by Bentley, that all the 
so-called Platonic epistles were written by the persons whose names 
they bear. Ast condemns all indiscriminately ; and the same is Nie- 
buhr's judgment, (R, H. vol. i. not. 27,) though, it must be confessed, 
on erroneous grounds, so far as regards the seventh epistle. Special 
essays on the subject have been published by J. A. Grimm, Berl. 1815, 
and by Herr Salomon, Berl. 1835. The general impression of the 
learned is perhaps faithfully represented in the following remarks of 
Brandis : — " The Platonic epistles were too meanly esteemed by Ast. 
Though undoubtedly not genuirie, they are in all probability the work 
of oomparatiTely early authors, who may have been exactly informed of 
the historical particulars referred to in them." (Hdndbuch, ii. p. 145.) 
Bentley founds his belief in their authenticity mainly on the circum- 
stance that they were acknowledged by the Alexandrine grammarians. 
This, were the letters intrinsically more worthy of Plato, would be a 
strong subsidiary argument ; but, while they contain many repetitions 
of phrases peculiar to the philosopher, their general style is exceedingly 
inferior to that of the dialogues, and in many of them the matter is as 
irivial as the diction is inflated and rhetorical. Ed.] 
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him the theories of Heraclitas, and Archytas of Taren- 
tarn those of Pythagoras, of which he is reported to 
have secured a more permanent memorial in the purchase 
of the books of Philolaus, by which, if we may believe 
Laertius, the Pythagorean system was for the first time 
divulged.* Thus, rich with the spoils of all previous philo- 
sophies, this great genius returned at length to Athens, 
to devote his remaining life to the establishment of that 
comprehensive system which was to combine, to conciliate, 
and to supersede them all. The gardens of Academus 
have left the proof of their celebrity in the structure of 
language, which has derived fix)m them a term now com- 
mon to all places of public instruction. It will be readily 
believed that Plato soon became the most frequented of 
the Athenian teachers of wisdom ; and not only the dis- 
tinguished men of a most distinguished time, but the 
literary ladies of Athens, crowded the gymnasium of the 
philosophic analyst of beauty and of love. One of the 
strongest proofs of his popularity is to be found in an 
accusation which the libellous pen of Atbenseus has 
recorded. That amusing but abusive writer presents us 
with a fearful list of the future tyrants who heard the 
lessons of Plato. Plutarch {adv, OoloL^^) meets us with a 



' [The obligation to Cratylns is witnessed by AristoUe, Metaph, i. 6, 
that to Hermoffenea only by Laertaos. Plato was the pnpil of Cratylus 
before he heard Socrates. How much of the lore of Pytha^ras ooold 
be acquired in Greece PiK>per it is hard to say; bat it seems unrea- 
sonable to donbt that Plato returned firom his Italian sojourn a more 
accomplished Pythagorean than he went The purchase of Philolaus's 
book (not "books") maybe assumed as a fact Boeckh's PhUclaut 
contiuns all that is known on this subject, with a searching critique of 
ancient accounts. A yery graphic passage in the Theaidua (p. 179, d) 
lends great probability to Ast's conjecture that Plato had sought to im- 
proye his knowledge of the Heraclitic philosophy in Ephesus, its birth- 
place. En.] 

^ [c. 32. He mentions Dion the liberator of Sicily, Python and Hera- 
elides of Thrace, Aristonymus the lawgiver of the Arcadians, Phormio 
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list of the champions of freedom formed in the same 
school. A combination of the catalogues shows ns 
among the pupils of Plato all the aspiring minds of their 
day.'*' The point here established Plato himself well 
understood. "The soul of the young philosopher," de- 
clares his hero, in the sixth book of the BepubliCj "is 
warped from philosophy by the very qualities we have 
admired in him. . . . Every plant, every animal, which 
finds where it is placed neither suitable nourishment, nor 
season, nor climate, corrupts in proportion to the very 
vigour of its nature. . • . Think you that great crimes and 
consummate wickedness arise from an ordinaiy soul, and 
not from one of the highest natural force, whose lofty 
endowments have been depraved by circumstances of 
education? or do you imagine that a feeble spirit can 
ever do either much good or much evil V* To obviate 
such unhappy results, Plato did all which the lessons of 
a moralist could do ; but he himself acknowledged how 
ineffective were his labours, and that God alone (as the 
heathen impressively declared) could save the young men 
of his age from ruin. "When seated" — if I may again 
venture to offer a feeble copy of the magnificent original 
— " in the public assemblies, the courts, the theatres, or 
wherever the multitude gather, they blame or approve 
words or actions, equally tumultuous and extravagant in 
their censure and their approval, while the echoes of 
every wall reverberate the cries of both, — ^what effect 
can such scenes produce on the heart of a young man ? 
What principles of education can escape shipwreck in 
this storm of contending judgments, and not run adrift 
with the current? Must not the young man judge, with 

SQcL Menezenns, Eudozna and Aristotle, who perfonned the same office 
at Elis and Pyrrha, Cnidas* and Stagira. Ghabriaa and Phooion are 
also mentioned among Plato's pnpila. For the counter-list see Athen. 
zi. p. 508. Ed.1 
* Bitter draws this very sensible condnsion. 
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this multitude, of honour and shame ? Will he not love 
what they love, and become what they are ? . . . backed 
as they are by the power of degradation, fine, and death ! 
No ; there is not, there never was, there never will be, a 
moral education possible that can countervail the educa- 
tion of which these are the dispensers ; human education, 
that is : I except, with the proverb, that which is divine. 
And, truly, any soul that in such governments escapes 
the common wreck can only escape by the special favour 
of heaven !" {Rep. vi. 6, 7.) When we read these melan- 
choly and indignant allusions \jO the political and social 
condition of his country, as forming the invincible ob- 
stacle to the moral advancement of its members, we may 
perceive how deeply Plato felt the responsibility and the 
importance of the office of a public instructor. They show 
us also how little he is to be blamed for inevitable ineffi- 
ciency. His Alcibiades is the ideal representative of the 
young Athenian political adventurer of his day. His 
Socrates is the representative of that philosophy which 
would have recalled these brilliant wanderers to lie prin- 
ciples of a high, inflexible morality, and which exhausted 
every allurement of fancy to win them to truth.- . But of 
Plato, in this character of a philosophic reformer of his 
degenerate countrymen, it would now be premature to 
speak: we. shall have abundant opportunity to consider 
the subject in the sequel. 

At the mature age of eighty-one, in the se- 
qfpuao, cond year of the 108th Olympiad, Plato died, 
leaving the inheritance of his school to teachers 
who appear to have but feebly sustained his celebrity, 
and who, though their successive names and order are 
recorded, seem to have left but little impression upon 
the philosophy of antiquity. In the hands of a subse- 
quent succession, who had little in common with Plato 
but the gardens in which he taught, his tenets were dis- 
guised, corrupted, and enfeebled into a system of almost 
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unmodified skepticism. Had the opinions of Plato been 
consigned to traditional preservation, the most positive 
and doctrinal of philosophers would probably have de- 
scended to us as a dreaming doubter, floating the air- 
blown bubbles of fancy upon every breeze for the 
amusement of watching the beauty of their tints and 
the rapidity of their dissolution. Fortunately, we have 
surer evidence of his views. Plato has the singular 
fortune of coming down unimpaired to posterity. The 
collections of his writings err by excess, not defect: 
several performances are ascribed to him which custom 
alone now preserves among his works ; but, as far as we 
can discover from the remotest catalogues and allusions, 
no one vessel has foundered of the large squadron which 
Plato committed to the stream of ages. 

These femous writings are, as you know, Ptak^i 
couched in the form of dialogue, the favourite Jijg!/*'^ 
shape for the philosophical literature of the So- 'W- 
cratic age. Laertius ascribes the first adoption ^^^^^^^^^ 
of it to Zeno, the Eleatic logician ;" but it is ^^ 
probable that the dialogues of this stubborn JJ^^*^ 
arguer consisted rather in the rapid interchange 
of logical difficulties than in the gracefiil play of intellect 
and fancy which makes the Platonic conversations still 
unrivalled in their line of art To Alexamenus of Teos 
(an island or city of Ionia) the honour is likewise ascribed 
of originating this agreeable form of disquisition. But 
all its cultivators are forgotten in the merit of 
Plato. The dignified plainness of Xenophon is pand^ 
without his variety and skill, the solidity of unt^Suir 
Arrian is without his copiousness. In Cicero 
(besides the immeasurable inferiority of the language in 



^ [Diogenes Laertius (iii. 47) attributes the inyention to Zeno. It 

was Aristotle, according to Athensdus, (p. 505,) who made Alexamenus 

the first writer of dialogue. Ed.] 
Vol. II. 8 
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which he wrote) we miss his ease and divine simplicity. 
Oar own Berkeley presents a very pleasing oopy of some 
fsatores of the dialogues of Plato; and Shaftesbury 

recalls him often, thongh the evident imitation 
Hmometto pcrhaps too often disturbs the effect. The 
lawM^Mk opinion of antiquity seems unanimous upon 

the literary merits of Plato. The greatest of 
ancient orators was probably his hearer, (^^Audivisse 
Platonem Demosthenes dicitur," Gic. BruL c. 81;) and 
an age which could better understand the excellences 
of a yet living language has unhesitatingly placed .the 
founder of the Academy in the foremost ranks of the 
artists of Grecian style* A single passage of Lucian,^ 
which some of you will probably not have forgotten, 
briefly enumerates the excellences which the subtle ap- 
prehension of Greek criticism recognised in Plato: — 
£ou, <b nXdrtou, 1j re fisyaUvoea doDisaav^j xcd -^ xaJilupimAa 
d€ivv^ ^AtTOJjj xae rd xe^o^peiTfiiuov, xal ic^tdou^ /Msardif, ij rt 
auusac^y xai zb dxpcfii^ xai ro iTtayofj^bu iv xatp<p r&v ixo* 
d€i(€(ov^ Ttdirca rcujrd aoi dBpba itpoatartv. It would be 
endless to cite the attestations of Cicero : — ^' Quis uberior 
in dicendo Platone I • • . non intelligendi solum, sed 
etiam dicendi, gravissimus auctor et magister . . * longe 
omnium quicunque scripserunt aut locuti sunt ezstitit 
et suavitate et gravitate princeps . . . divinus auctor, 
varius, multiplex, copiosus . . . quidam deus philoso* 
phorum." Such are a few of the phrases in which 
Cicero is accustomed to speak of his philosophical 
master. A judge not less accomplished than Cicero 
describes his more elevated style: — '^Muitum supra 
prosam orationem et quam pedestrem GrsBci vocant, 
surgit ; ut mihi non hominis ingenio, sed quodam Bel- 
phico videatur oraculo instinctus." (Quint InsU Orai. 
X. c. 1.) Such was the critical estimate of the writings of 

" [Plwcflrf. c. 22. Ed.] 
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Plato when Greek was still a living tongue, and those 
more delicate differences were palpable which have now 
perhaps forever disappeared to onr less instructed organs. 
Ancient critics declared his style to be the medium be^ 
tween prose and verse. Accordingly, in the midst of 
his severest discussions, Plato mingles the p^^,^ 
strange fictions of his national mythology and J^JjJJf^ 
the venerable traditions of foreign lands, and 
endeavours to supply authority foi* his less assured de* 
cisions in the records of an immeasurable antiquity. 
Kor, however a colder judgment may disapprove of this 
combination, is it without an inexpressible charm to 
imaginative students of the past. *^To speak/' he de* 
dares in the Tmueusy^ *^ concerning the other gods, and 
trace their generation, is beyond my power. In this case 
we must trust to the accounts of the elder sages, who, 
being themselves the children of the gods, must have 



" [Tim, p. 40, D. In this passage the practised student of Plato will 
not fSail to detect a savour of irony, which has wholly evaporated in 
Ptof. Batter's not very exact translation. Mr. SeweU (Plato, p. 87,) 
would probably have avoided the same error, and vrilih it the neeessity 
of instfting in his translation words whieh have no counterpart in the 
original, had he been avrare that this ironical purpose was acknow- 
ledged by Euseblus. (See I^'ctp. JEvang. xiii. p. 640.) The Qreekt 
however, tells its own tale : — irept Sk rav iXhav daifiAvuv eiirtJv re koI 
yvuvai fid^w If iu0 iftaf, iriorevriov 6i roif elpifxSfftv i/tirpoo$eu ixy&votc ftkv 
deCm aboiv, 6c i^aeav, oa^ di vov rohc 7^ airuv irpoydvovg elddoiV 
Mnforw cinf 6e&fv vawtnt aniaruv^ Koifrep &vev r< eittdruv KtU ivayKaiuv 
airoSei^euv Xtyovatv, &X^* &c (AKeia f&aKovoiv &vaYYi^'^>etVf hfofitvovc Tift 
v6ft(,> vunevriov. Ovrwf o^ nor' kKtlvovc ^fuv jj yheat^ irepl roOruv rw SeSiv 
kx^^ "^ ^iodu' Ti^ re xdl ohpavov vcuSeg 'QxeavSc re lud Trfivc k.t.L 
Where, as Eusebins dryly observes, the philosopher can hardly be in 
earnest when he styles ihdpodi children of the gods, {x^jevA^eiv pm SoxeZ 
-^id^WM i^ rc^ 6eoX6yovs''^aU^ew & hau.) The remarks which follow 
in Prof. Butler's text are not, however, deprived of their importance by 
the selection of an infelicitous example. The loftier the " aspirations'' 
of Plato, the less was it to be expected that they would find satisfaction 
In the theogoiuM of Orpheiifl and Hesiod. En.] 
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known the story of their parents. Wrong would it bo 
not to believe the children of the gods, even though they 
could produce no arguments of scientific value. They 
speak of that to which they are naturally allied ; and 
therefore, duly obedient to law and right, we should bow 
to their tradition." That harsh and contemptuous criti- 
cism to which it is not given to appreciate Plato may 
discern in such declarations the proper food for a feeble 
ridicule; they who see in the illustrious Greek an in- 
valuable study for historians of the human soul will 
recognise those aspirations after a light supernatural 
and divine, which Plato inherited from his master, and 
which both acknowledged at every turn in the progress 
of thought. " O Solon," cries the Egyptian priest in 
the same work, "you Greeks are ever children; there is 
not an old man in Greece ! . . . You are all young in 
fioul ; you have no tradition venerable through ancient 
report, no doctrine hoary with years !" In this 
«r^wa. spirit, when he would recur to remote antiquity, 
JJ^^c^ he often professes to derive his knowledge from 
distant sources. Thus, it is an Armenian 
who delivers the remarkable portrait of the ftiture state 
of recompense, in the tenth book of the RepuhUc^ — ^the 
same representation which is further illustrated 
^S^ in the close of the Gorffias. We can never 
iSS^ rightly estimate the labours of Plato unless we 
tl^be regard his writings as themselves works of art 
wSS^. no less than transcripts of doctrine. His versa- 
tility in the dramatic representation of character 
has made some of his dialogues far more resemble what 
we should style "genteel comedy" than a philosophical 
exposition. Thus, the entire Euihydemus is 
^^2Si nothing less than a dramatic satire^ of bound 



less humour and variety, upon the follies of 
the sophistic professors, and assuredly lies 
much nearer to Aristophanes than to Aristotle. The 
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ProiagcraSj in like manner, while it treats an im- JJjJ^ 
portant philosophioal qnestion, — ^ihe poBsibility 
of oommnnicating virtue by didactic disconrseB, — ^includes 
a dexteroas expoeare of the same class of pretenders. 
The Bippias Major discusses and rejects the 
vulgar and narrow definitions of Beauty, but^ ^^&r, 
in doing so, makes the mercenary trader in 
wisdom from whom it derives its title eminently ridicu* 
Ions. The Ion speaks of poetry, but incidentally exposes 
another class of self-sufficient professors, — the rhapso- 
dists, or reciters of verse. Indeed, the student of Plato 
will find how few of the absurdities which the Moli^res 
or the Congreves of modem times have exhibited on the 
stage can claim originality in extravagance; while he 
will find what authors professedly dramatic have scarcely 
ever presented, — ^the entire exhibition of human folly 
made subservient to the establishment of a high-toned 
and presiding morality. It is remarkable, too, how in his 
loftiest flights this great author never forgets the reality 
— even the lowest reality— of human nature. In the 
Skfmposiumy Socrates has scarcely concluded his 
magnificent picture of the love of the eternal gjff^"^^ 
Beauty, when Alcibiades eaters the apartment: 
the tone suddenly alters, and we are presented with the 
wild ribaldry of profligacy and drunkenness. The speech 
of Callicles, the shrewd man of the world, in 
the GhrgiaSj might have been spoken, without JJ^J^ 
the alteration of a syllable, in a Parisian drawing- 
room of yesterday. Is this new to our ears ? — **My dear 
Socrates, you talk of law. Now, the laws, in my judg- 
ment, are just the work of the weakest and most nume- 
rous of human minds: in framing them, they never 
thought but of their own interests ; they never approve 
or censure except in reference to this. Hence it is that 
the cant arises that tyranny is improper and unjust, and 
to strugj^le for eminence, guilt. Unable to rise them* 

8* 
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selves, of course they would wish to preach liberty and 
equality. But nature proclaims the law of the stronger. 
• . . We surround our children from their infiancy with 
preposterous prejudices about liberty and justice. The 
man of sense tramples on such imposture, and shows 
what !Nature*s justice is. ... I confess, Socrates, philoso- 
phy is a highly amusing study, — ^in moderation, and for 
boys. But, protracted too long, it becomes a perfect 
plague. Your philosopher is a complete novice in the 
life comme il fauL ... I like very well to see a child 
babble and stammer; there is even a grace about it, 
when it becomes his age. But to see a man continue 
the prattle of tlie child is absurd. Just so with your 
philosophy," (p. 484, fol.) Or is not the maxim he in- 
terposes worthy the school of La Rochefoucauld ? — "The 
philosopher cunningly avoids the life in which he knows 
he could not sy/sceed^ and praises such habits as suit his 
temper, insinuating, under these generalities, applause 
of himself 

Perhaps, however, it is in parody of the graver pre- 
tence of his day that the exquisite dexterity of the pen 
of Plato most appears. The bustling Hippias, hot from 
Elis, charged with an embassy, and boasting his encyclo- 
pedical knowledge, equally conspicuous in shoemidcing 
and in syllogism, — ^the long-winded and pompous Pro- 
tagoras, — ^the declamatory Gorgias, — all are transplanted 
into his page with unerring accuracy, and all succes- 
sively contrasted with that one inimitable old man, who, 
ever the same, is never wearying, whose shrewd simplicity 
laughs in their face, while protesting the most unqualified 
humility, and who, meekly conceding every thing, is gra- 
dually gaining all. Perhaps there is not in literature a 
more perfect specimen of this assumption of style than is 
Tht Them, presented in the course of a dialogue (the Thece- 
***"*• tetus) to which I shall have soon to introduce you 

at greater length. Socrates assails by irresistible proofs 
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the femons dogma of Protagoras, that truth varies with 
the variety of opinion, and, lamenting that Protagoras 
himself was no longer alive to champion his own tenet, 
undertakes in his stead to exhibit it to the best ad- 
vantage. The speech in which this is effected is not 
only an imitation of sophistry, but of the precise 
sophistry of Protagoras, and not this merely, but (as we 
can plainly detect) a formal copy of the inmost peculiari- 
ties of his style. So much does Plato delight in in- 
dividualizing«his characters, indeed, that we have some- 
times to regret the restriction under which the proprieties 
of the speaker seem to lay the spirit of the reasoning 
itself. I have always felt this, for instance, in perusing 
a very remarkable dialogue, (the Euthyphron^ 
in which a great question — ^the independence of ^SJf^ 
the principles of morality upon the mere will 
of a Supreme Governor — ^is perpetually approached, yet 
never fully met. Euthyphron is a heathen priest, and 
argues as one; and Socrates, though triumphantly ex- 
posing the discordance of polytheism with the unity of 
religious morality, scarcely penetrates to the question in 
its ultimate form. He declares, indeed, with great pre- 
cision, that an act is not holy because the gods love it, 
but that the gods love it because it is holy; but the 
fundamental question of the eternal coincidence of these 
two terms in the divine nature could not be effectively 
stated to the minister of polytheism. It is, therefore, 
glanced at, and dismissed. Of the point .itself, however, 
his whole philosophy sufficiently proclaims his opinion. 
We shall soon see how, abstracting from those acts 
which we approve the quality which we approve in 
them, and which we designate **ju8t" or "good," he 
made the Divine Mind the eternal depository of a good- 
ness and a justice of which these were the copies or 
participants, and thus identified the will and the recti- 
tude of God. 



LECTURE V. 

on thb platokio dial00ub8. 

Oektlbubn:~ 

My last lecture closed with some remarks on 
nmarZm that style of Plato which has been the object of 
diaUftuM so unbounded an admiration to the critics of 
oMworktqr antiquity. A few further observations may not 

be superfluous before we proceed to contemplate 
the body that is clothed in this attractive dress. 

I remarked to you that the dialogues of Plato 
S^i^ are to be regarded as specimens of artj no less 
hatum^ than as philosophical treatises. But it may 
dengau bc questioued whether their excellence in the 
tS!^ former view has not tended to impair their 

value in the latter. The characteristic excel- 
lences of the philosophic style are perspicuity, precision, 
and method; the single-minded inquisitor of truth grows 
impatient at interruptions, and is not to be reconciled 
to deviations from the highroad of reasoning by any 
occasional prospect, however novel or extensive. The 
flowery by-paths of Plato's digressive style are, therefore, 
pronounced tedious and tantalizing by the dogged pur- 
suers of a concbision; and their indignation is not much 
alleviated by flnding (what is not at all unusual in this 
writer) that at the close of a dialogue, <* Magna et prse- 
clara minantis,*' they are as far as ever from a settled 
declaration of opinion. This freedom from all the ordi- 
nary restraints of argumentative style was, indeed, not 
the least of the recommendations of the dialogic form 

82 
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of diBqnisition to its author. "Shall we return to our 
subject?" asks Socrates, in the Themietus. "Not at all, 
Socrates," is the reply. "You have justly said 
that we are not the slaves of our discussion, but ^^j^^/ar 
our discussion of us. . . . We are not like the SiSS^ 
poets, subject to judge or spectator, to preside 
over our conversations, to reprimand our deviations, and 
to issue directions which we must obey," (p. 173, b.) 
But, perplexing as these capricious changes are to the 
baffled student, perhaps the more rigorously methodical 
arguments are sometimes not less so. Plato is then 
metamorphosed from the enthusiastic visionary, whose 
soul seems at every turn of the discourse impatient for 
the pure empyrean of contemplation, into the most 
microscopic analyst of words and propositions. 
Ko hasty enthymeme, no unpermitted assump- 
tion, will then escape. We seem to see the conclusion 
within an inch of our eyes, but we are compelled to 
approach it by infinitesimal gradations. The adversary's 
arguments must die, as Molifere's physician despatched 
his patients, sehm Us rigles. On other occasions 



there is the same minuteness, but the purpose ^^i,. 
intended is long imperceptible; and, when the JSa^^!* 
final inference does arrive, we cannot avoid the 
suspicion that it has been strangely shuffled into the 
cards by some logical sleight-of-hand, invisible to us 
from the rapidity of the artist's motions. For my own 
part, with unbounded admiration for this great writer, I 
have often, in reading some of his more paradoxical dis- 
cussions, sympathized with the candid perplexity of 
Adeimantus in the sixth book of the Republic. " My 
dear Socrates, it is quite impossible to oppose a vrori to 
all these reasonings of yours ; but observe the manner in 
which those are affected who listen to your arguments 
on this subject. They think that, entirely from their 
own inexperience in the art of asking and answering, 
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they are by degrees brought on from qnestion to 
question, until these minute deviations, accumulated at 
the end, betray a direct contradiction to their original 
proposition* And just aa at draughts the beginner is- at 
length blocked up by the skilful player, bo as not to 
know how to escape, so we novices are blocked up in 
this logical game of yours, without truth being at all the 

more concerned in the matter," (p. 487, b.) 
^«i^<ar The difficulty of these cases is augmented by 
««^y</ our frequent uncertainty whether the author is 

really in earnest; whether he is amusing himself 
in parodying the affected precision of the Sophists, or 
whether, from long funiliarity with their style of debate^ 
and from that ^'catching" which the old proverb pro* 
nounces to be the penalty of ^^ mocking," he has un* 
wittingly jEallen into their wire-drawn prolixity** These, 
however, if they be blemishes, are but occasional blem-* 
ishes; and I ought in justice to add that the thorough 
idolaters of Plato, with the gifted perspicacity of devo- 
tees, invariably discover all the rarest treasures of wiadom 
in tliose very passages which I have dared to pronounce 
prolix and &tiguing. How ready are we to reflect praise 
on ourselves in praising our author, and to extol that aa 
food only for the gods which we rejoice to think few but 
ourselves have been able to digest ! 



^ [An advocate of "the Sophbts^' would find maoh to complain of in 
this sentence. Oertainlj none of the fratenutj with whom we are 
acquainted equalled or approached the dialectical &So>£<rx^a of Socrates. 
Apologies for this seeming desultoriness and prolixity are not nn- 
frequent in the dialogues. The passage xeoentlj referred to in the 
ThkeUhu—oik^ of the most desultory-^has evidently this intention; 
but in the Parmemdea prolix discussion is no longer apologised for, but 
urged upon the youthful inquirer as a sacred duty: — KoXi^ fih o^ ml 
$ela i hpfi^ Ifv bpitg^ kid rove Myouc' i?jcvatjv 6i cavrbv koI ybftvaetu fuXkonf 
Sid rye datuAeiK hxpfl(fT09 tlvai «a2 KoXovfUviK ^d ruv iroXXuv iidoXscxioCt ^ 
Iri Woe el» (P* 135, 0.) En.] 
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Besides ineLdental difflcalties of this kincL it iazi«i^ 
seems also certain tiiat this great Philosopher •^•^' 
sometimes assumes a veil of intentumal obscurity. 
His language seems constantly to point to a gift requisite 
in his reader which no reading can give. ^^ The Mher 
of the world is hard to discover, and, when discovered, 
cannot be communicated."' Meditation, laborious and 
protracted, alone can reveal the mysteries of intellectual 
truth. In the PIuBdnu^ he spet^ earnestly ^^j,^, 
against torUxng itself, and the spurious know- J^*^ 
ledge it confers. "Every man must obtain the pJl^ 
heavenly fire for himseli^ and, by uniting with 
the mind's celestial object, kindle that divine and oir* 
cumfhsing flame which alone can truly illuminate the 
mind." "On these things," he reiterates, "it is vain to 
write* Whoever attempts it will fail. Except a few 
divinely'^gifted men, whom Ood has made capable of 
finding these truths of themselves, he will only cause 
some to despise him, and swell others with a miserable 
arrogance as if they apprehended mysteries of which 
they are profoundly ignorant."* Ton will easily peiv 
oeive how such a conception as this, of the incommuni- 
cability of the supreme truth, must have led to a despair 
of satisfactorily expressing it; and how the deficiencies 
of language, and its dependence on sense, must nave 
beguiled him into those varieties of mythic representa- 
tion which form not the smallest of the difficulties that 
meet the interpreter of Plato. 

•[2'ii»flBt«,p. 28, c. Ed.] •[?. 275, c. Ed.] 

* [This and the preceding quotation are somewhat freely paraphrased 
from the 7th Epistle, p. S41, d, fol. The entire passage is curious, and 
should be compared with Ep. ii. 314. Neither passage, it may be ob- 
aenred, leads any support to the Warburtonian distinction of " exoterie 
and esoterie dialogues.^' They rather prore that aU Plato's writings 
are exoterio, — ^his esoteric views having been communicated orally to 
the initiated. On the genuineness of the Platonic Epistles, see note 
(8) to Leot lY. of this series. (Vol. iL p. 16.) Ed.] 
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Nor can we doubt that the peculiar position of Plato 
must have necessitated this voluntary assumption of a 
protecting veil of enigmatical language. I see, indeed^ 
little ground for the hypothesis which Warburton, to 

buttress his theory, has advocated, of the divi- 
^«^ sion of the dialogues into esoteric and exoteric, 
bHiwSi — understanding the former term as involving 
^^u- ft secret and mysterious learning, and the latter 
H^fu^ as including the inculcation of popular fallacies 
unfmmded, tov poUtic purposcs. The very instances to 

which he appeals seem to contradict his asser- 
tion ; for assuredly the dszbppr^xa — " the unity of God and 
the detection of polytheism" — are as openly exhibited 
in the alleged exoteric as in any of the other dialogues ; 
and the immortality of the soul (the doctrine on which 
Warburton would charge Plato with insincerity) appears 
in those very dialogues which are supposed to contain 
his real thoughts, {Theceietus, PhaedOj &c.) But, with all 
this, it is manifest that (the fate of Socrates before his 
eyes) Plato must have felt the necessity of employing 
such language as, while it would be intelligible to the 
thoughtful, might yet admit of a popular interpretation 
for the jealous defenders of the popular system of belief 
and worship. And hence, while no mind to whom the 
discovery could be profitable can feil to read the main 
lineaments of the divine character — single, sempiternal, 
and supreme — ^in his page, the same page is filled with 
as multitudinous a throng of gods and demons as could 
be demanded by the most unlimited appetite for a poly- 
theistic theology. 

One obstacle to the full intelligence of Plato 
^uu^ can only be removed by persevering study. In 
ioh^a the last series of Lectures delivered in this place 
ofvutyt' I endeavoured to supply somewhat of a clearer 

and more methodized account of the earlier 

Greek philosophies than you are likely to find 
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in the unconnected chaos of our common text-books. 
Without penetrating to the spirit of these systems, the 
true position of the illustrious Founder of the Academy 
can never be understood. You are not to tear Plato 
forcibly from his native soil, to transplant him into the 
trim gardens of modern philosophy, and to judge of 
the size or proportions of this lord of the forest deprived 
of all his natural accompaniments and condemned to 
droop in an unpropitious clime. The works of Plato 
are the result of all that had gone before them; they 
must be estimated as a result; they could have been 
produced at no other conceivable time. They are a 
refutation, and a system supplanting rejected systems* 
They assume theories as well known, of which the mere 
modem knows nothing; they enter into discussions of 
subjects which then reverberated through every school 
in Athens, but of which the critic must now bend a 
patient ear to catch the faintest echo. Such considera* 
tions as these will suggest to you the value of the criti- 
cisms of cursory despisers of Plato. He could form but 
a defective estimate of the merits of Thomas Beid who 
had not before him the writings of Locke, of Hume, 
and of Berkeley : the poems of Parmenides, the Pytha- 
gorean books of Philolaus, the ^^dark saying" of Herfr- 
clitus, should be our own before we could confidently 
pronounce on the merits of Plato. "Quamvis de di- 
versis officinis hsBC ei essent philosophic membra sus- 
cepta; — naturalis ab Heracliteis, intellectualis a Pytha- 
gorelB, rationalis et moralis ex ipso Socratis fonte, unum 
tamen ex omnibus, et quasi proprii partus corpus effe- 
cit."' Those inimitable excellences, indeed, which arose 
from the depths of the author's own mind, and which 
address man equally in every age, we can scarcely &il 
to perceive unless hopelessly unfitted for the higher 



*[Apiileiii8({eDp^. P2a<.L570. Ed.] 
yoL.IL 4 
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offices of speculation and feeling; but how many are 
the remarks that now drop dully upon our ears which 
in their own day were decisive and significant! how 
many an argument which, after the labours of innume- 
rable subsequent thinkers, may now seem ineflfective or 
superfluous, was then, without the waste of a single 
needless word, the very answer the time demanded ! 

To put the reader, as far as practicable, exactly in the 
position which Plato occupied^ is the task of criticism. In 
this field much has been done by the successive labours 
of a vast number of learned men ; and more in our pwn 
age, perhaps, than in any preceding one. The inquiry 
into the origines Platonicce has been carried into the re- 
motest quarters. 

^^^^^^^ The singular sublimity, and often the antique 

^^^ cast, of his sentiments, his own love for the 
^^ authority of tradition, and the legends of his 
i^tottwr mysterious wanderings in Egypt and the East, 
have united to engage many critics of the 
highest celebrity to endeavour to trace a wisdom so ex- 
alted to a divine source, and to see in Plato a commis- 
sioned " apostle of the Gentiles." This opinion of the 
derivation of the Platonic philosophy from the Hebrew 
Scriptures was among the Christian Fathers nearly uni- 
versal.* Justin, Clemens, Eusebius, Augustine, insist 
upon it, and evince^ by their prompt adoptions of the 
phraseology and, wherever possible, of the theological 
views of Plato, how justifiable they considered it to 
enlist in the cause of divine truth the services of this 
eloquent commentator on primitive revelation. " What 



* [PrcBp, Evang, xiii. p. 663, d. Acoording to Gibbon, it was Josephos 
who persuaded the Christian Fathers that Plato derived a part of his 
knowledge firom the Jews, (D, and F. o. 21, note 11.) See Josephus, e. 
Apian, ii« c. 16. However this may be, the belief was current among 
the Alexandrine Jews at a much earlier period. Ej>.] 
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is Plato," says Numenius, (cited by Clemens Al.,) " but 
(M(o6<n]^ '*Arrtxi(^wv) Moses in the dialect of Attica?" 
Ensebius cites an assertion of the Jewish Anstobulus, 
that a version of the Old Testament existed before that 
of the Seventy, and that Plato drew his wisdom &om its 
pemsalJ This seems, however, too unsupported by any 
corroborative testimony to be admitted ; and it certainly 
would be extraordinary that no traces should be per- 
ceptible, in the writings of Plato, of his acquaintance 
with the singular people from whom this hypothesis 
would deduce his wisdom. Something has been made 
of the curious legend in the third book of the Bepybli(^ 
which Plato calls a Phoenician Mud(K ; but unfortunately 
no admissible parallel can be discovered for it in the 
Scriptures, — for that which Eusebius instances is utterly 
visionary.' A more circuitous route is proposed for the 
transmission of this divine teaching. The Israelites had 
commercial connections with the Egyptians; the captivity 
of Jehoachaz, and the residence of Jeremiah and Baruch 
in the country of the Pharaohs, nearly synchronized with 
the travels of Pythagoras. The disciples of Pythagoras 
communicated his treasures to Plato, who himself might 

' [Azistobulas pretended that this earlier translation had been made 
"before Alexander's oonqnest of the Persians,'' (Euseb. iV. JEv. p. 663, 
D.) See Yalckenaer's Diatribe deArittobulo, xvi. Ed.] 

' [P. 414, 0. A mythus more palpablj Greek it is impossible to 
imagine. Those who dream that these elegant fictions embodj the 
"wisdom of the Easf' would do well to consider a passage in the 
Phasdrus^ which seems designed to refute bj anticipation anj such 
hypothesis: — ^H ZducpanCf }^^ o^ AXywrrlovc naX 6iro6airovc Av kdiXyc 
X6fyovc TToicZc, p. 275, B. " It is no trouble to you, Socrates, to invent 
any story, whether it please you to lay the scene in Egypt or in any 
other country.'' En.] 

* [I^-€^. Ev, zii. p. 613, a. The supposed parallel passsige is in 
Ezekiel xziL 18. This is a rather extrayagant instance of the mode in 
which the Fathers (viri opHmi sed raximsSuQ) were accustomed to deal 
with Plato. En.] 
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when in Egypt have conversed with the grandchildren, or 
even the children, of the exiles of IsraeL This hypothesis, 
which is not altogether destitute of reason, would perhaps 
be more readily accepted if its advocates had not done all 
that could make it ridiculous, by the frequency of their 
violent adaptations of Plato to his supposed model. If 
Eusebius reads in the Laws of good and bad demons, 
he protests that Plato must have had the first chapter of 
Job before him. If Plato commands the seller of a com- 
modity not to exaggerate the merit of the article, he was 
plagiarizing from the book of Proverbs, And Dacier 
pronounces that he must have been more than man, if 
he sketched the character of a legislator as laid down 
in his LawSj without borrowing from the history of 
Moses."* The Soul of the World is the "Spirit that 



^ [Froqaent use has been made by the Ohristian Fathers of tiro 
passages in the Epistles, which it is worth while to transcribe. In the 
second Epistle we read« (p. 312, k:) — irepl rdv irdvruv paaiXia irAvf ktrri, 
K/d Ixelvov ivexa w6vTaf koX kicdvo ah'tov dir&vrcfv tijv koXSiv. Mnpov 6i irept 
rd debrepa koI rplrw mpl td rptra. And in the sixth as follows :"-r^ rw 
icdvruv '&edv liytfuSva rufp re (mrov mt rdv /teX^AirruVf rov re iye/^6vos Koi aniov 
iraripa xipiov kirdfjtvwTac, ^9 dv bwo^ ^tXoao^iifttv, eicdfieda n6vrtg aa^&Q 
eSf 6(wafuv hvOp^uv ev6ai/i6vuv. These mystical passages have been sup- 
posed by some to hare been inserted by a Christiim hand; in which case 
they must be understood as referring to the Christian Trinitf. But 
the text bears no marks of such interpolation. The conjecture that the 
entire epistles in which the passages occur were the handiwork of a 
Platonizing Jew of Alexandria is more reasonable; and it is borne out 
by the resemblance of the mystical phrases in the letters to expressions 
of Philo relating to his Logos, &c. The difficulty arising from a later 
date of the Alexandrine's writings is remored by the supposition, 
generally adopted, that his yiews and language were to a considerable 
extent inherited from earlier allegorising speculators of bis own 
nation. (See Mangey's Preface to his ed. of Philo.) Eusebius truly 
says that no Greek before Plato would have dreamed of ** speaking of 
the creatiTC Father as the Lord ;" and, though we cannot accede to his 
hypothesb that Plato borrowed the language in question from the 
Hebrews, we can find no difficulty in acknowledging tiie obiigatioBs 
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moved on the face of the waters;" and the Soul that 
animates the heavens was the misconception of a phrase 
in Isaiah. Bat when the remoteness of the resem- 
blances to antecedent passages of Scripture, and the 
supposed similarity to subsequent revelation, at once 
increases the interest of the problem and renders this 
solution inapplicable, many of these writers do not hesi- 
tate to advance another more direct and decisive. Plato 
himself comes before us in the mantle of immediate 
inspiration. Augustine, Origen, (in controversy with 
Celsus,) Jerome, Eusebius, Clement, do not hesitate to 
affirm that Christ himself revealed his own high pre- 
rogatives to the gifted Grecian. From this hypothesis, 
however, the facts of the case force them to make many 
abatements. In the mid-current of this divine revelation 
are found errors fantastic and frivolous, which it is im- 
possible to ascribe to the celestial illuminator. Plato, 
then, was partially enlightened, and clouded the heavenly 
beam with the remaining grossnesses of the natural 
sense. When the question arrives at this state, its de- 
cision becomes more and more perplexed. The natural 
providence and the supernatural interferences of God are 



of the jMeiMio-Plato to that sooroe. (See Euseb. Prasp. Evang, xi. p. 
534, (2, e.) The following acoonnt of the Philonio triad may save the 
necessity of quotations, which might be multiplied indefinitely, from 
the Alexandrine himself: — " Buabus superioribus Bei virtutibus Deo 
et Domino {KvpUft) qu89 al ovardTo al Mjo irpurrcu Swdfieig audiunt, si quis 
adnumeret copuiam, qua utraque conjuncta tenetur, sive Yerbum 
Diyinum, sive Deum ipsum, existit sanotissima qundam Trias.'' 
D&hne, Quettiones PhiloniccB, p. 25, not. 98. An English writer of the 
last century, who exhibits great sobriety of judgment in dealing with- 
other passages in Plato, which had turned the heads of more learned 
men, ventures on the bold supposition that those in the EpisUes refer, 
not to any Jewish speculation, but simply to the distinction in the 
PhiUbus, 31, c, between rd alrtov rd iripag and rb iwetpcv, (Cffisar Morgan, 
TrinUy of Plato, pp. 43-46, ed. Holden, 1853.) This opinion is, unfoi^ 
tunately» quite untenable. Ed.] 

4* 
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separated by a line we cannot always draw. If He be 
the author of the faculties that apprehend truth, He is 
the author of every apprehension of truth. How fieir, 
then, the Deity was energizing in the mind of Plato, 
risks becoming a question of words; while this sup- 
posed revelation surrounded with dangerous error be- 
comes almost useless to those who are not furnished 
with an additional revelation to fir the demarcation. 

The age in which the Fathers of the Christian Church 
flourished was not an age of criticism in our sense of the 
term. These great men may have been employed upon 
weightier duties; they certainly were little employed 
upon this. It is proper, therefore, to suggest, as a cir- 
cumstance of some importance in this controversy, that 
the writings in which the most startling resemblances 
occur — ^the Epinomis and the Epistles of Plato — are, by 
the more searching sagacity of modem criticism, refused 
to that author. Their precise history is, however, very 
uncertain. The eagerness of the Neoplatonics to match 
the divine features of Christianity with parallel doctrines 
unquestionably led to interpolations, which their adver- 
saries had not always the learning, or the caution, to 
expose ; and the necessities or conveniences of exposition 
would often lead a Christian preacher to accept with 
complacency forms of expression which enriched his own 
vocabulary, and, still oftener, to present to the enemy 
the impressive argument derived from exhibiting the 
name most reverenced by philosophic paganism as a 
herald of the divine truth, — as ''not that lighty but to bear 
witness of that light" In whatever way you decide the 
question of these resemblances of phraseology and sen- 
timent, let me recommend to you all, in the mean time, 
the admirable language of one who leaves few to improve 
what he has once delivered. "Whatever," says St. Au- 
gustine, {De Doctt. Christian, ii. 40,) " those called philo- 
sophers, and especially the Platonists, may have said 
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trae and conformable to onr &lth is not only not to be 
dreaded, but is to be claimed from them, as unlawful pos- 
sessors, to our use. For as the Egyptians not only had 
idols and heavy burdens, which the people of Israel were 
to abhor and avoid, but also vessels and ornaments of 
gold and silver and apparel, which that people, at its 
departure from Egypt, privily assumed for a better use, 
not on its own authority, but at the command of God, 
the very Egyptians unwittingly furnishing the things 
which tiiemselves used not well; so all the teaching of 
the Gentiles not only hath feigned and superstitious de- 
vices, and heavy burdens of a useless toil, which we 
severally, as, under the leading of Christ, we go forth 
out of the fellowship of the Gentiles, ought to abhor and 
avoid ; but it also containeth liberal arts fiUtdd for the sei^ 
vice of truth, and some most useful moral precepts: as 
also there are found among them some traths concerning 
the worship of the one God Himself as it were their 
gold and silver which they did not themselves form, but 
drew firom certain veins of Divine Providence running 
throughout, and which they perversely and wrongfiilly 
abuse to the service of demons* These the Christian^ 
when he severs himself from their wretched fellow* 
ship, ought to take from them for the right use of 
preaching the gospel. • . . For what else" (he continues) 
**have many excellent members of our fidth done? See 
we not how richly laden with gold and silver and apparel 
that most persuasive teadier and blessed martyr Cyprian 
departed out of Egypt? or Lactantius? or Victorinus, 
Optatus, Hilary, — not to speak of the living? and Greeks 
innumerable ? And this Moses himself, that most faith-- 
ful servant of God, first did, of whom it is written, that 
*he was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.' " 
"Let every good and true Christian," he says elsewhere, 
" understand that truth, wherevei* he finds it, belongs 
to his Lord." (lb.) "By whomsoever truth is said, it 
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is said through His teaching who is the truth." (Ep. 
166.) 

The connection of the Platonic philosophy with the 
inspired wisdom of the Hebrews you will find main- 
tained at great length by Gale, Lamy, Dacier, and Huet, 
and resisted by Le Clerc, Menage, and L'Enfant. 

The influence of the antecedent philosophies 

of his own country upon the formation of the 

views of Plato is fer more palpable. The brief 

record of ancient criticism, authenticated by 
Plato's greatest pupil, and evidenced in the writings 
themselves, is, that '^ he followed in Sensibles, Heraclitus 
— ^in Intellectuals, Pythagoras — in Morals and Politics, 
Socrates." To the second number of this division must 
be added a strong JEleatic infusion. And as we shall see 
that the philosophy of Plato was eminently ethical — all 

else being subservient to this — ^we shall antici- 
S^^ pate that the influence of Socrates would be 

everywhere discernible. Now, it is well worth 
considering how much of. even the purely speculative 

tenets of Plato are directly connected with the 
^*p^^ characteristic peculiarities of his Master. For 
'.^^uhibcnir example, an unquestionable authority, Aristotle 
^mSm^ himself, {Met. i. 5,) refers the theory of Ideas to 

the Socratic custom of definition. After noticing 
the impression which the gloomy doctrine of Heraclitus 
(of the incessant change of all that encompasses us in 
the world) had made on Plato, Aristotle proceeds: — "On 
the other hand, Socrates being occupied with morals, 
and no longer with a physical system, and having sought 
evermore in morals that which is universal and first di- 
rected his attention to defimtionSj Plato, who followed and 
continued him, was led to think that definitions ought to 
belong to an order of beings apart, and have no relation 
to sensible objects; for how should a common definition 
apply to things sensible, the subjects of perpetual change? 
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Now, these beings apart he designated Ideas/' &;e. It is 
here evident that Plato sought to combine the universality 
of the Socratic definition with a stability beyond that of 
physical science, and thus not only generalized with 
Socrates, but abstracted and realized his generalizations 
to meet the objections of the Heraclitiaa. 
Again: we recognise the habitual doctrine of SS^a 
Socrates-*^that the best good of man is in the miS^' 
perfect development of reason — ^in those tenets 
which abound in the Platonic dialogues, which identify 
vice with ignorance, and even pronounce that 
no man is voluntarily evil, oddek ixa>if xax6^. ^Jlluit 
The physics (again) of Plato are little more J^J** 
than an explanation by final causes ; and, in the 
fanciful suppositions to which this leads, we can read an 
exaggerated result of the Socratic convictions of a Divine 
Providence as evidenced in the structure of the world. 
But the luxuriant fructification of the Socratic germ 
transplanted into this rich soil is even more remarkably 
exhibited when we seem to see doctrines gradually 
formed out of the very habits of the master's 
conversation. Thus, it can scarcely be doubted *rtLo/ 
that the Platonic doctrine of Beminiscence was at f*w^ 

oy the 

least partly suggested by that extrication of pre- ^g^^*^ 
conceived truths which Socrates was wont to 
call his ^^maieutic art." In the very course of the dia- 
logue (the Meno) in which the doctrine is most explicitly 
set forth, we have an example of the process by which 
the doctrine itself was probably suggested." 

To the ethical principles of Socrates it is pvouwo- 
manifest that Plato added views for which he ^/^^ 
was much indebted to the lofly metaphysic of 



" [In the celebrated oonTereation with the slare, in whose untutored 
mind ft sncoeBsion of judioions leading qaestions operatea a *' xemi- 
niacenoe'' of oertain mathematical theorems. Men, p. 82, kL Sn^] 
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^jRi». Pythagoras. The Phosdrus is said to have been 
the first of his dialogues^" and in that wonder- 
ful performance the youthful author is evidently fresh 
from the study of the mystic moralist of Crotona. The 
essential activity, and thence the essential immortality^ 
of the soul, a doctrine held, as we know, by Alcms&on 
of Crotona, and altogether Pythagoric, — ^the metempsy- 
chosis, — ^the ten periods of the soul, — all these show that 
if Plato at this period had not mastered the secrets of 
Fythagorism, he had at least been conversant with its 

^ [Agidnst the tradition that the PkoDdrw was the first-bom of 
Plato's genius, several modem authorities have ventured to rebel. The 
arguments of C. F. Hermann {Oesch. d, PUU. PhU. p. 375) are especiallj 
entitied to attention ; and we can only regret that the work in which 
they occur is written in a style which even a German must find difficult 
and repulsive. Among the internal reasons for fixing a later date for 
this dialogue may be enumerated, — 1. Its Pythagorism, implying that 
Plato when he wrote the Phxdrua had studied in Magna Gnecia. (See 
Cicero, de Repub. i. 10, 16; de Fin, v. 29, 87.) 2. The multifarious 
learning displayed in it, — a learning of which there are few traces in 
his youthful works. 3. The maturity of its ethical views — as in the 
tripartite division of the soul under the figure of the charioteer and 
two horses, {PhcRdr. 246,) &o. — contrasted with the Socratio crudity of 
the Lysis, Protagoras, Ac, 4. The clear exposition of the principles 
of philosophical method, (lb. p. 265,) and the advanced views of the 
nature of ''ideas'' implied in the great mythus, (p. 247.) Lastly, 
the exquisite perfection of the Phcsdnu as a work of literary art. 
On the other side, we have the testimony of early — apparentiy Peri- 
patetic — authorities. See Diog. Laert. iii. 38, — a passage from which 
some infer that the juoenUity of the PJiadrus was a fiction invented 
by way of apology for its supposed bad taste. Much stress has also 
been laid on the passage relating to Isocrates, (Phcedr, 279,) who, it 
is argued, would not have been punted in such flattering colours at 
a later period, when the shallowness of that plausible rhetorician could 
no longer have escaped the penetration of the philosopher. This argu- 
ment has the more force, if we admit that the description of the ^p 
6i6pjev(K v6,w elvat <ro^ in Euthyd. 304, n, is intended for a portrait of 
Isocrates, as Schleiermacher was the first to suggest The description 
is, however, too general to enable us to build any inference upon it with 
safety. En.] 
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exoteric doctrine. Nothing, indeed, can be more in- 
teresting to the student of the mental history of Plato 
than the whole examination of this remarkable dialogue. 
It is to the other writings of Plajfo what Plato himself is 
to the more measured style that succeeded him. We 
find him in the Fhcedrus still encompassed with the 
poetry of his early days, and unable to contemplate truth 
except through the prism of imagination.^ He is now 
in love with philosophy, and he delights to lavish his 
richest treasures of decorative fency upon the object of 
bis love. The necessity of an eternal world of intellect 
to form the basis for science he perceives as clearly as 
ever; but perhaps never again does he picture its scenery 
with colouring so bright and so varied; nor even in the 
Symposium itself is the tendency of the soul to the abso- 
lute and central beauty painted in words so glowing. 
The very scenery of the whole is fraught with mystery, 
and adapted with exquisite art to second the effect of the 
main subject The . consecrated waters of Hissus, the 
Muses' temple, the haunts of ancient song,— of Boreas, 
and Orithyia, of the nymphs, and of mystic Pan, — such 
is the locality where the hierophant of the ideal world 
unfolds the story of the soul. Elements even more 
ancient than the wisdom of Pythagoras are to be found 
scattered through this composition, but all blended 
together with such masterly skill as to present a perfect 
and harmonious uniformity. Plato, who introduced 

" [The inability is a mere assumption. The Phaxbrus contains speci- 
mens of the dryest dialeotio. If the argument were good for any thing, 
it would proye that the Symposium and Timceus are youthful works; 
which it is known they were not. ^ 

Notwithstanding the poetical colouring of the PhcBdrtu, the ideal 
theory shines quite distinctly through the Erotic mytiius, which, as 
well as that in the Symponum, is a deliberately-planned (iUegary, dif> 
fering from many of Plato's myths in this respect, — that the sign and 
the thing signified are always perfectly distingidshable. En.] 
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many neologisms, is reported to have been the first in- 
ventor of the word "Poem:"" the Phadrus alone would 
make it appropriate that he should be* 

Of the other philosophies which i^ontributed to form 
that of Plato, the proper time to speak will be in direct 
connection with the doctrines he established, to con- 
ciliate or to refute them. 

Although, as I have already said, we may 
^^i^ conclude that we possess all the written works 
/^g^ "^ of Plato, it is not certain that we possess all his 
opinions. Certain dypofa d^/jutra are spoken 
of in the Physics of Aristotle,** which have given rise 
among his votaries to discussions almost as anxious as 
those which our own age witnesses on the subject of 
unwritten traditions far more important. Aristotle also 
collected his deatpiini^y or Distinctions, which are pre- 
served by Laertius,^ and some of which are to be found 
in his writings, but which are of little value in esti- 
mating his opinions. 

^ [The word occnn several times in Herodotus. Plato may possibly 
hare been the first who used it in the restricted sense. Sd.] 

^ [Phyg. iv. 2, 3. Snidas asserts that Aristotle arranged the ** nn- 
written opinions of Plato" in a work of his own irep2 rayaOw. AU the 
accessible information upon this curious subject may be found in 
Trendelenburg's PlaUmis Dodrina de Ideia d Numeria, Lips. 1826, and 
in the treatise of Brandis, De perditia ArisMdis Libris, Bonn, 1823. Ed.] 

^ [These ** distinctions" are alluded to by Aristode, De Oen. et Corr. 
ii. 3 : — KOSdirep UXdruv hv roZc Siaipimaty. Compare Biog. L. iii. 80 :— 
di'^pei 6if ^ijalv d'ApiaroriXijCt tcvtov rdv rpAirov, The author of the 
13th Epistle also mentioiis them :— r^r re Ui^opetuv iriforo <Pot icai tuv 
ditupieetiv, p. 360, b. 0. F. Hermann, from whom I transcribe these 
re&renoes, calls attention to oertain yeypaftfihat duupiaetc alluded to by 
Aristotle, de Part. Anim. i. 2, (where the phUosopher refers to the 
SojpkidOt p. 220, s,) as evidence that no separate coUection of 6uupkati/c 
'was made by Plato himself. (See Ckaeh. d. Platoidmihen PkOos. i. p. 
549, not 224.) The bpot or Definitions which appear in the editions of 
Plato are attributed by some editon to Spensippus, bat without suf- 
fiwnt reason. Ed.] 
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The genuineness, and the chronological order, DUpiaed 
of his dialogues have been largely debated by *«"< 
modem critics ; and the skeptical spirit of the gjj^ 
criticism of Germany ha^ shown no more 
mercy to the "Attic Moses" than to his venerable pro- 
totype. Socher denies us four of the most important of 
the entire coUection.^^ Schleiermacher is content with 
refusing his critical passport to two or three; but the 
wholesale severity of Ast will not be satisfied unless 
twelve" of our precious relics be sacrificed. The rea- 
sons upon which this bold decision is founded are totally 
unsatisfactory. An ideal is fbrmed of the Platonic style, 
and all which seems to fall below this conception is de- 
clared to be the feeble imitation of some ambitious 
pupil. Some construct this ideal in reference to the 
.perfection of stylcj others in reference to force of doe- 
trine; some look to the artist, others to the philosopher; 

"[As the Flarmmides, Sophista, and RlUiats! Ei>.] 
"[Not twelve, bat tweQt7-K)ne; to wit, the Law9, the EpinomU,^ the 
Meno, HtUhydemuSf Charmides, LysiSf AUibiades 11.,* Menexemu, La- 
ehesy Hippias L and IL^* /on,* EtUhypkron, Apology, Chito, Hieages,* 
ArUerastce,* Hipparchts,* Minos,* ClUophon,* Epistles,* besides those 
already condemned by Diogenes LaertiusI Those marked with an 
asterisk |ure rejected by the Zurich editors, who condemn the first 
Alcibiades also, and not without good reason. The second is given 
up even by Stallbaum. The genuineness of the Laws has been called 
in question by some yety recent German critics, one of whom — 2Seller 
— ^has since recanted. The Epinomis, the second Alcibiades, the 
Theaffes, AtUerastce, ffipparchus, Minos, and ClOophon have few, if 
any, supporters; but most of the remaining dialogues in Asfs list 
are not only worthy of Plato, but could not have proceeded from an 
inferior author. The difference of style obserrable in the Laws is, 
in the opinion of most critics, satisfactorily accounted for by the 
tradition that it was left by Plato kv lofpv, ue, that he did not live to 
write a fair copy. A certain degeneration of manner is obserrable 
in other probably late dialogues, of undoubted authenticity; but, 
were the literary merit of the Laws less than it really is, we should 
hare no right to question a work which Aristotle expressly acknow- 
ledges to haye been written by his master. En.] 
Vol. IL 6 
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bnt all equally adopt a principle against whicli the 
genuineness of none of the more voluminous authors 
of antiquity could stand.^* "No one is more ready than 
myself to admit that among the Platonic dialogues are 
some which appear miserably unworthy of the author of 
the sixth and seventh books of the JRepublic; but when 
I find the Hippias MmoTy with its barren paradoxes, au- 
thenticated by the express reference of Aristotle,* I 
learn to distrust d priori criticism. Plato's writings were 
spread over a long and meditative life ; they were pro- 
duced under various (influences, and probably under 
many changes of temper and feeling: the Columbus of 
the Ideal World could not always steer steadily and 
exultingly for the land of his discoveries and his repu- 
tation; nor can we tell what conjunctures may have 
given pertinency to discussions that now seem arid and 
unprofitable. The partiality of a writer for early essays 
may have induced Plato to permit imperfect sketches 
to shelter their imperfection under the shadow of 
maturer greatness ;" and his deep reverence for Socrates 
may have sometimes induced him to forbear qualifying 
with his own more finished excellence a few of those 



^*[Tbis remark has undoubtedly great force against the sweeping 
criticisms, or tincriticismSi of Ast. On the other hand, there is an 
antecedent probability that Plato would find many imitators, and 
that their imitations would yary in merit Some of the coarsest for- 
geries were rejected by the ancients, (see the list in Laertius ;) but 
the unresisting acquiescence in the genuineness of compositions so 
open to suspicion as the Platonic Epistles is a proof that the Alex- 
andrine sieve had large meshes. Ed.] 

* [Mdaph. iv. 29, 5, where, however, Plato is not cited as the author 
of **the Hippiiu" The same dialogue, with the same omission, is 
referred to by Cicero, de Orai, iil. 32. Ed.] 

^ [If this remark has any force, it constitutes a reason against the 
early date of the Phcedrus, in which Plato's powers both of language 
and arrangement appear in their most perfect state of development. 
Ed.] 
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paradoxical discussions in which the old master kept 
his unrivalled powers of casuistry in play and breathed 
himself for more momentous encounters. By the aid 
of such considerations as these, there are none of the 
works of Plato, authenticated by fair external evidence, 
which we may not receive as possible, or probable, 
products of his mind. 

Amid a collection so varied and so extensive jhwtee 
it is impossible not to feel some curiosity as to «« sSr* 
the order of composition. With the exception of i>«««^ 
the tradition before noticed relative to the 
priority of the Phoedrus and Lysis^ and a statement in 
Plutarch's life of Solon, that the completion of the 
Oritias was prevented by the author's death, the an- 
cients give us little light on this subject That some 
of the dialogues were intended to be mutually con- 
nected is unquestionable. Thus, the Thecetetus, the 
Sophist, and the PoliticuSj — ^the Republic, the TimceuSj 
and the Oritias, — are expressly conjoined by their au- 
thor; though it may at first sight seem strange that 
a treatise of physics should form the middle term be- 
tween a great political essay and a high-wrought moral 
romance. If the Olitophm were a genuine dia- 
logue, it should form the introduction to this ^f^S 
series. The usual division is the old classifica- t»«e«roto- 

ffia, 

tion by tetralogies,** which, we are told, Plato 
himself adopted, in imitation of the tragic writers, — ^a 

"[Thrasyllu^, who lived under the Emperor Tiberios, is the authority 
for thiB, (in Diog. L. iii. 56.) He divided the whole aeries of dialogues 
into tetralogies, of which Laertius gives a list. It is quite certain 
that his division was not Plato's; though some of his tetralogies are 
asserted with considerable intelligence. The two or three tetralogies 
projected by the philosopher himself were never finished : thus, in 
that in which the Theastdus stands first, we are promised a fourth 
dialogue to follow the FoUticus, but the promise is not fulfilled. Thra- 
syllus completes the tetralogy by prefixing the CnUylns to the other 
Uix^ — an expedient for which there is no justification in Plato's text. 
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proof to you how distinctly he himself, or at least the 
ancient critics who received these works, (if the division 
by tetralogies began with them,) regarded the Platonic 
dialogues as works of art^ as philosophic dramas. An- 
other classification of great antiquity is based upon the 
style and purpose of the dialogue, — as maieutick, ana- 
treptick, endeictick, and so forth. But all these divi- 
sions throw little light upon the literary biography of 
Plato. As the only remaining resource, efforts have 
been made to arrange the order of production by the 
internal evidence of the writings themselves. In this 

enterprise Schleiermacher has displayed espe- 
mocfcer't cial pcrsevcrance, and considerable sagacity. 
«jwve- Of his reasonings, depending as they must on 

minute details, and comparisons of phrases, 
style, subject, and sentiment, it would, of course, be 
impossible to present you with any satisfactory account. 
The general result is thus stated by another able 
Platonist, who regards it as substantially justified by a 
close examination of the writings thus estimated. ** He 
divides the works of Plato into three classes. To the 
class of the writings of his youth belong the Phcedrus 
and the Protagoras^ as well as several other minor 
moral dialogues in the Socratic vein; the second class 
comprises particularly those works of the higher dia- 
lectic which are mutually connected, — the ThecetetuSy 
Sophisiy PoUticus ; finally, the dialogues directly instruct- 
ive — ^ihe BepubUcy IhnceuSy and Laws — ^form the last 
class of the writings of Plato." The writer whom I 
cite adds that the Gorgias may mark the transition 
from the first to the second class; the Pkcedo and 
PhikbuSj from the second to the third. A general de- 
cision such as this is, perhaps, the farthest point that 

His seleotion of the wretched litUe ClUophon to head the series bfr> 
giDning with the BepuUic is another instanoe of ii^judioioos ingenuity. 
En.] 
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criticism can expect to reach without external evidence 
to assure its advances. 

But, whatever may have been the precise order in 
which the works and the mind of Plato were developed, 
and whatever may have been the circumstances, now irre- 
parably lost, which determined each successive direction 
of his thoughts, there is a unity in the whole which speaks 
the creation of a single mind, and which appears in even 
the earliest of his disquisitions with a distinctness which 
proves that the main lines of his philosophy were caught 
and fixed before he ever wrote a page. , 

These prominent features which decide the character 
of the whole are to my judgment discoverable from the 
first, and discoverable in all. And these, felt to be the 
fundamental notes, are the notes which have found their 
echo in every age. To be more precise, the 
teaching of Plato presented a double aspect, and cupec< qf 
each found its exaggerated likeness in succeed- ^^/^ 
" ing forms of philosophy. On the one hand, the 
constant depreciation of the certainty and value JgJ^ 
of such knowledge as is derived through the 
channel of the senses was represented in the skeptical, or 
semi-skeptical, saccession of the Academics ; on 
the other, the loftier views of his more abstract laur^ da- 

mtni* 

tenets were resumed, and too often disfigured, by 
the Alexandrian mystics. In exhibiting the ultimate 
forms of his doctrines when separately and exclusively re- 
ceived, these schools afford very valuable instruction to 
the student of Plato. The double result is highly 
characteristic of the localities where it manifested ^^'St%a 
itself. The subtle intellect of Greece soon d^t^ 
adopted as its &vourite that element of Platon- S?^ 
ism which gave room for endless distinctions, tctuS^ 
strange paradoxes, and scholastic conflict; the 
Oriental genius of Alexandria found food for its musing 
quietisn^ in those remote and ethereal speculations which 

6* 
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Beemed to justify a life of meditative inaction, and even 
to exMbit, aa its reward and inheritance, an immediate 
commerce with heaven. No inquiry can be more int^ 
resting and profitable to those who desire to grow wise 
upon recorded error — ^to erect, as it were, warning beacons 
upon every perilous passage in the vast sea of human 
speculation — than that which examines these two develop- 
ments of Platonism, and traces to their consummate efflo- 
rescence the germs which already lay scattered through 
the old dialogues of the master himself. Everyone feels 
that the danger of the Platonic philosophy from its 
earliest hour was its bias to exclusive coniemplaiweness ; and 
in these developments you have the inevitable result. 
^^ ^ Exactly as every one must recognise that one of 
gjV -p^ the most wondrous evidences of divine wisdom 
^^ in the Christian system is the perfect proportion 
in which it exhibits its impulses to the contem- 
plative and active forms of holiness, giving to each its 
appropriate stimulants, and, while chiefly insisting upon 
the one which man's position in a world of social duties 
most requires, yet never allowing to it tliat absolute su- 
premacy which could make the other wholly forgotten. 
It is, indeed, well worth notice, how, in the very aggre- 
gate of writings which divine Providence was pleased to 
preserve to the Church as the exemplar of practice, this 
balance seems purposely and carefally held in view, and 
the characters of the writers, and the portion of inspired 
precept they record, suited with exquisite accuracy 
to give the complex impression required. Yet we 
know that even in Christianity itself at various ages, 
the separate elements have obtained disproportionate 
influence, and the due equilibrium of the New Testament 
been forgotten; and we may, perhaps, be inclined to in- 
dulge to the reputation of Plato results which the caprices 
and perversities of our nature have introduced more than 
once into the ethics of Christianity itself. At the same 
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time, I am willing to allow (aa subsequent expositions 
shall evince) that any representation of Platonism would 
be imperfect which did not fairly state that the skepticism 
of the Academy and the dreamy theories of Alexandria 
were not unnatural results of certain tendencies discover- 
able in the writings of Plato himself, — tendencies for 
which his own well-balanced intellect, doubtless, provided 
sufficient counterpoise, but which too closely suited pecu- 
liar temperaments not to have been soon exalted into ex- 
clusive or predominant principles of speculation. As a 
depository of practical principles, it has been, so far as I 
can see, reserved for the New Tesiament dUme to be abso- 
lutely incapable of misguiding any one who does not — 
from whatever disturbing influence — ^lose, or destroy, the 
moral proportions originally established in the volume 
itself. And I repeat — ^for the observation is important — 
that when you remember that these proportions are the 
combined work of a variety of distinct authors, each de- 
livering an independent contribution to the ultimate 
result, you can scarcely see a greater proof of superior 
i^ency in the harmonious unity of a complex world than 
in the moral proportions of so composite a record. Con- 
victions like ihese^ can scarcely be avoided by any candid 
student of ethical speculation ; the study of ancient phi- 
losophy would be invaluable, were it only as producing 
them in a thousand forms, and thus compelling the intel- 
lectual monarchs of every age to cast their crowns at the 
feet of the present teacher of Galilee ! 

With such admonitions as these — and they cb»wit*«iv 
should never be forgotten — ^the student of the 
Platonic treatises may prepare to yield himself to a 
course of philosophical speculation which, taking all 
circumstances together, is probably the most ennobling 
that has yet proceeded from any human being unaided, 
directly or indirectly, by the notices of inspiration. 
How fiEir such a philosophy can expect to obtain the 
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rights of citdzensbip in these countries under their 
present habits of thought, it is not easy to say. That its 
fundamental principles, when stripped of unnecessary 
hypothesis and fanciful decoration, (which Plato himself, 
perhaps, intended for nothing more,) are founded on 
eternal truth, I cannot doubt ; but it is unquestionable 
that they represent a class of truths which, for many 
years, and from various causes, have been feebly por- 
trayed in the popular philosophy of our language. With 
all our admiration for the energetic labours of the great 
naturalists of our day, and for the advances which the 
physical sciences are receiving through their combined 
exertions, we cannot refuse to see — and in all quarters 
the conviction is gaining strength among thoughtful 
men — ^that the spiritual world (except as far as praeticaUy 
presented by the preachers of religion) is in proportion 
eclipsed. It is, as it were, unrepresented in the parliar 
ment of philosophy. This huge material universe, with 
all its labyrinth of laws, seems to fetter and entangle us; 
and we are so overwhelmed by weight and motion, that 
matter and being become equivalent terms, and we can- 
not allow the existence of a world to which these material 
attributes are not attached. Kow, if it be essential to a 
right estimation of things that we should evermore feel 
that there is that within us which can hold converse with 
truths that sense has never given and never could give, — 
that these truths are real truths, things far more durable 
than ever was earthly bond or material law, — that they 
manifest themselves on the stage of our conscious in- 
telligence as the shadows of eternal realities, — ^that these 
realities converge to one centre, which centre is no other 
than God Himself, — ^if it be well that amid the dust of 
our laboratories these things should not be forgotten, — 
then is it well that the high-priest of reason — ^that Plato 
— should be heard and known. In truth, it was a won- 
drous vision that this man saw ! Untaught (if he wds 
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untaught, if any one moving in such a path can be eaid 
to move wholly without the guidance of God, but, for 
all outward evidence, untaught) by any supernatural in- 
structor, he could look into his own heart and find there 
the image of eternity; he could see reflected in thie 
human reason the divine, and catch, from the mysterious 
caverns of the soul yet imprisoned in flesh, dim echoes 
of another world! Whatever be the errors, the fan- 
tasies, the failures, of Plato, to have thus seen and heard, 
to have thus stood forward a witness for the design and 
destinies of man, places him — ^if we forget for a moment 
his less aspiring master — alone among the uninspired in- 
structors of the e^rth. And in every age, when the tone 
of public opinion becomes relaxed, when its ambition 
becomes envy and its wisdom cunning, and men pro- 
fessedly determine to forget the inner for the outer 
world, the office of the pulpii is indeed plain and in- 
variable ; but as for the schools, who must speak by book 
and system, it has been their safety to inscribe the 
venerable name of Plato upon their standards, and, 
strong in the authority that belongs to recognised great- 
ness when modem names might fail, to restore, under 
the charm and the power of this august philosophy, the 
felling fortunes of learning and the muse. 



LECTURE VI. 

on the philosophy of plato as a whole. 

Gentlbmbn : — 

g^^j^^^f Having, at such length as our present oc- 
2^^^«*^ casion demanded, considered the chief charac- 
teristics of the life and writings of Plato, we are 
now to enter upon a much more difScult task, — that of 
briefly, but definitely, fixing our views of his philosophical 
labours. Upon the difficulty of the undertaking, how- 
ever, I will not insist, as I should be sorry to suggest 
any thing which might deter you from making that per- 
sonal investigation to which all my efforts in this place 
are only meant to be preparatory or auxiliary. Neither 
shall I (for reasons still more obvious) say any thing 
about my own qualifications to be your assistant in the 
study. My only claims upon your attention consist in 
this: — that what I shall offer you is at least the result 
of patient and conscientious examination of the original 
documents of this great master of reason ; and, there- 
fore, that if my conclusions should coincide with those 
already advanced in your ordinary text-books and 
treatises, they will possess the value (whatever it may 
amount to) of independent evidence; if they should 
differ, they will invite you to the tribunal where alone 
such differences can be properly decided, — the great 
originals, the fontes integri, themselves. If they effect 
this, they will procure you a benefit cheaply purchased 
by the trouble of listening for a while to a tedious or 
inefficient exposition. 
68 
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In our present Lectnre we shall consider the Philoso- 
phy of Plato generally, and as a whole. 

L The quality which above all others mani- The Phoo- 
fests itself to the student of this philosophy is ^£^« 
the eminenUy ethical character of the entire sys- -JJ^^S? 
tem. It is a contemplative philosophy only for 
practical purposes. Its ultimate object is the purification 
of the soul, and science is but the means for the attain- 
ment of this object. Thus, its tendency is to rationalize 
morals, and to moralize reason. Its phrases and defini- 
tions perpetually show this. Wisdom, or 4T0fiay is ex- 
pressly declared to belong alone to the Supreme Divinity,^ 
who alone can contemplate reality directly, and with 
whom, indeed, it seems more than once intimated that 
knowledge and existence coincide : Philosophy is 
considered as the aspiration of the soul after ^iS^Sm^ 
this perfect and immutable truth ; that is, it is %phy, 
connected with perfect wisdom by the medium 
of a divine affection^ (that love on which Plato so largely 
dilates ;) in other words, it is itself essentially morale no less 
than merely scientific, (Phcedr.) In this spirit he pro- 
nounces "philosophy," properly speaking, to belong 
neither to the gods nor to the ignorant among mankind : 
the aspiration is below those who possess the reality, and 
above those who have never learned its value." In esta- 
blishing the proper object of philosophic science to be the 
eternal and unchangeable^ (as far as man can attain it,) we 
find (in conformity with what I have stated) this supreme 
essence invested with moral attributes; it is alternately 
zb 3v and to d.fa06v\ and all which can be the material 
of speculation in the system of the universe is pronounced 
to be an emanation of goodness. " What," asks one of 

' \PhcBdr, p. 278, d :— rd /iiv oo^, & ^dldpe, Ko^elv ifwcye fiiya elvat 6<h 
nl Kol Ge^ ftdiHp frphreiv. Comp. ApoL p. 23, a. Ed.] 

• [Sympas. p. 204, a : — Oeuv ovdelg ^tAoao^I, cwd* eKtOvfiel ao^ yeviaOai, 
ioTi ydp . . . ov<r al ol a/jtadel^ ^tXoao^ovaiv, k.t,L Ed.] 
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the interlocutors in the sixth book of the Repvblic^^ " is 
this science of which yoa speak as superior to all others, 

and what is its object ?" " Yon have often heard 
^t^Good me say," replied Socrates, ^Hhat the Idea of the 
i^tnurte Q.^^^ jg ^g object of the sublimest of sciences: 

... if we know not this idea, it will avail os^ 
nothing to know aU the resV "As eyes which should be 
unable to turn from darkness to light without turning the 
whole body, so the organ of intelligence ought to turn with 
the entire soul from the sight of that which is generated 
to the contemplation of that which alone is, and of that 
which is most luminous in Being ; and have we not de- 
nominated that the goodf It is even said that the good 
is the cause of things known, and of ^knowledge.* And, 
to render this ultimate dyaOdv yet more definite, it is ex- 
vmofthe ^^^^^^^ ^'^^^ ^ fixed and individual personality, 
^^jj^ The object of the particular sciences is said to 

be "to facilitate the contemplation of the Idea 
of Good,"* thus synonymous with reality itself: and this 
essential goodness is described as "the happiest of all 
beings, and whom the soul ought evermore and in every 

» [P. 505, A, and Tii. 618, c. Ed.] 

^ [Hep, yi. p. 508, s : — r^ tov ayaOov IdiaVf turlav kirtcHifiti^ ovaav koX 
ahfieiact k,t.K So yii. 517, C : — t^ r. ay. IJ . . . Trdvrcjv bpOitv re xai KaXu» 
euTlOf . , , tv vwfT^ avT^ Kvpia aX^etav xal vow irapaoxo/iivrf. £d.] 

* '<Tbe Good is the Sun of the Intelligible World: it sheds on ob- 
jects the light of truth, and giTes to the soul that knows the faculty of 
knowing." " Consider," he proceeds, ** this Idea as the principle of 
science, and of truth, considered as subject to knowledge ; and, how- 
eyer beautiful be science and truth, jon will deceiye yourself, if you set 
not the idea of the Good apart from and above them. As in the visible 
world we justly believe that sight and light are analogous to the sun, 
yet are not the sun, so in the intelligible sphere we regard science and 
truth as analogous to the Good, but it would be a grievous error to take 
them for the Good itself, which is far more precious than they." 

* [Rep. vii. p. 532, o : — Kaaa . . . r} irpayfMreia r«v rexvw , . . raimpf l;fei 
n)v dbvofuv KOL eiravayuyijv tov PeXriarov kv fvxv* ^p^ t^ tov kpicrov kv roif 
tf^( eiaif. En.] 
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way to contemplate."* Every special science is valuable 
only so &r as it aids to enfranchise the soul for this free 
flight into the infinite excellence.* Accordingly, when 
Plato is engaged with the discussion of the par- 
ticular sciences, he resolves them into the science ^^^^ 
of Good ; when engaged with the particular vir- JS£. 
tues, he resolves them into the virtue of Science. 
The Letches is a discussion on valour, and it is shown to 
be as nothing where not directed by that presiding know- 
ledge which alone can raise it into the sphere of virtue ; 
while, on the other hand, mathematics, music, astronomy, 
are below the level of the philosopher where not made 
strictly subordinate to the art of converse with the su- 
premely good.^ Ton will have now perceived that, in 
Plato, philosophy is only another name for religion; phi- 
losophy is the love of Perfect Wisdom ; perfect Wisdom 
and perfect Goodness are identified; the per- The per- 
fectly Good is God Himself:* philosophy, then, <» oSi: 



• [^Rep. vii. 526, b : — rb evdaifioviararcv tov ivroc, b del a{T^ (so. t^ 
ylwx^) itovtI rp&irt^ ISetv, The epithet ev6. is perhaps explained by 
JPhadr. 250, b, c : — fuucdpujv ^^v re xdl diav . . • tw reXtruv ffv BkfUQ Xiyetv 
uojuLputrdTirv, where the '* blessedness" is the attribute of the speotators, 
not of the object contemplated. Ed.] 

* And though this unimaginable Excellence is declared to be super- 
essentia), — above Being itself, — Mkhvg rng walag irpeapei^ ml dwd/iei 
vntpixovTog, {Rep, yi.,) it is jet identified with moral entities by mani- 
festing itself in and through them. 

' [Rep, vii. p. 521, c, fol. Ed.] 

' [Whether Plato really identified the idea of Good with God is still 
an undecided question. His ancient interpreters undoubtedly so un- 
derstood him, — Platonists and Neo-platonists alike ; and the same is 
the view of most of his German expositors. The principal exceptions 
are Stallbanm and 0. F. Hermann, — ^the former holding that the Idea 
of Good is itself, in Plato's view, the creation of the divine Intelli- 
gence ; the latter, that it is to be regarded as its coeternai object, im- 
mutable, uncaused, independent as God is. The opinion adopted in the 
text is evidently difficult to reconcile with the personality of the divine 
Essence, and with those passages, in the TSmoBua and elsewhere, ia 

VoL.n. 6 
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is the Love of God. Whatever you may think of the 
soundness of this reasoning, or the practicability of real- 
izing it, you can at least perceive how susceptible was the 
language of Platonism of Christian adaptations, and how 
naturally the Evangelists, in rendering the expressions of 
their divine Master into the language which Plato spoke, 
adopted phrases analogous to those which Plato used. 
Such are those, especially, which speak of the knowledge 
x>f God as itself involving a spiritual state of the soul, 
and which, in like manner, make that spiritual state the 
path of access to that knowledge. The judicious student 
of the New Testament will not fail to observe the inter- 
nal evidence of supernatural guidance which is contained 
in the very moderation with which phrases are used which 
may be so easily urged to mysticism, and which, in point 
of fact, formed the text upon which the extravagances of 
gnosticism were founded, and by which the impracticable 
theories of the later Platonists sought to obtain tiie coun- 
tenance of/ antiquity. 

mion<if ' Such, then, is the predominating quality of 
2li^ the Platonic philosophy, — ^the professed union 
tfS^^^ of the Absolute Goodness with the Absolute 
****** Reality, of perfect Trutl^ with perfect Virtue, 
of human virtue with philosophy,. It is thus that So- 

which that personality seems to be elearly asserted. Are we to Biip> 
pose that such passages (which the reader will find quoted abundantly 
in the notes to subsequent Lectures) are to be taken in an ezolusively 
mythical or popular sense, and that we are to look to the Bq»ublie and 
FhiUbus as conveying Plato's interior meaning? It does not fall within 
the proTince of the Editor of these Lectures to pronounce upon this 
most obscure but profoundly interesting question : at the same time, it 
would have been unfair to pass it over in silence. Those who would 
compare the arguments on both sides are referred to 0. F. Hermann's 
tract, De Idea Bani ap. Plat. Marb. 1832, to StaUbaum's Prolegomena 
to the PhUebus, p. xxziv. and those to the 2%m€BU8, p. 46 : and, aa aa 
able defence of the more generally reoeired opinion, to £. ZeUer'a 
FhUos, d. Griechen, yoL ii. { 23.] 
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crates on one occasion describes the votary of this celes- 
tial wisdom in language whose purport we shall just 
now understand more distinctly: — ''He who possesses 
the true love of science naturally is carried 121 his aspira- 
tions to the real Being; and his love, far from suffering 
itself to be retarded by this multitude of things whose 
reality is only apparent, knows no repose until it have 
arrived at union with the essence of each object by the 
part of the soul which is akin to the permanent and 
essential; so that, this divine conjunction having pro- 
duced intelligence and truth, the knowledge of Being is 
won, and the true life in the bosom of the sage attained 
free of the painful throes that accompanied its birth!"' 
''He whose thoughts are really occupied with the high 
contemplation of the eternal Existence has no leisure to 
east his eyes upon the doings of men, to war with them, 
and cherish envy and bitterness against them : his gaze 
forever fixed upon objects which preserve the same 
mutual arrangement and relations, and which, without 
seeking each other's evil, are all submitted to the law of 
order and of reason, he makes it his object to image forth 
in himself their perfect harmony. For how can one be 
unceasingly in the company of an object that excites 
love and admiration without an effort to resemble it! 
. . . Thus the philosopher, by his communion with that 
which is divine and subject to the law of order, becomes 
himself a subject of order, and divine, as £ur as it com- 
petes to humanity."^^ I cite such passages as these, 
partly to establish the predominatingly moral complexion 
of the Platonic notion of science, — ^which is, in some 
measure, the key of his whole philosophy, — ^partly, I 
confess, (as the spies of Sacred Writ,) to exhibit some 
specimen of the productions of this promised land, and 
to animate you to penetrate it for yourselves, undis- 

• t-Bg?. 71. p. 490, B. Ed. I » [lb. p. 600, b. Bd.] 
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mayed by the reported terrors of those Anakims of 
ancient philosophy, — ^Ideas, and Essences, and Essential 
Forms. 

The philosophy of Plato, then, being, as we have inti- 
mated, founded upon the eternal Unity of Goodness, Order, 
and Truth, and all the departments of Knowledge being 
referred to the Ultimate Eeality in which these were con- 
sidered to be combined, you will of course expect to find 
in the Platonic philosophy an intimaie relation of all its 
parts to each otherj as well as to their common object) 
This indeed is in some degree a character of all ancient, 
as contrasted with modern, philosophy; but it is more 
eminently observable in Plato than in any of his con- 
temporaries or successors. There is no philosophy the 
entire of which so easily resolves itself into a' few fanda- 
mental ideas. He is said to have divided his own specu- 
lations into three main departments, — ^Dialectics, Physics, 
and Ethics, (for, like every A priori reasoner, Plato had a 
tendency to take the entire field of philosophy into his 
grasp;) and it would not be diflicult to show that all 
these regions, as Plato regarded them, are directly and 
immediately connected. But, as we have already laid 
down the principle that the ethical character is that which 
predominates in all the views of Plato, it is from this 
that we set out in exhibiting this second characteristic of 
the Platonic philosophy. 

Pfaimie ^' Whcu Plato examined the Idea of Hu- 

^^fu!e manity, he found its principal character to be 
SSS^rft the gift of reason. The rationality of man was 
^^"h^ his essential attribute; and the perfection of 
diaucues, ^^^ must cousist iu its development. The 
proper object of reason is truth, — ^truth as single, 
identical, and immutable as reason itself./ The appre- 
hension of truth is, therefore, that which eminenthr 
belongs to man; in greater or less degrees to all men) 
in the highest degree of earthly cultivation, to the sage. 
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As fer, then, as man perceives truth, — not truth physical 
and ta^nsitory, but truth unchangeable and eternal, — so 
far is he aiming at the proper perfection of his nature. 
(But the perfection of man is virtue itself; virtue there- 
fore is evermore identified with the apprehension of iruih; 
and the practical and speculative sciences are thus identi- 
fied. I need not, to any of you who remember the 
attempt which I made to illustrate the views of Socrates 
himself, repeat that this view of thought is pre-eminently 
Socratic. To such a degree does Plato carry this con- 
viction of the identity of true science with true virtue, 
that he repeatedly maintains tiiat all vice is ignorance, — 
in other words, is a mistake as to the nature and distinc- 
tions of good and evil. \Tke knowledge of goody therefore, 
of that good which difhises itself through all inferior 
goods and gives them their character, is the main point 
of philosophical virtue) But how shall man attain to the 
knowledge of good? By what pathway shall ^e learn 
to climb to this dominant citadel of wisdom? /fTow, to 
solve this, we must remember that the knowledge of 
good^ as being kncwledge, must presuppose an object 
stable and unchangeable, — ^an object, then, beyond this 
transitory scene. It must be a science (in the Platonic 
language) of that which is, and not an opinion {d6^a) of 
that which appears, j The science which thus treats of 
everlasting existences, and among them, as supreme, of 
the Ultimate and Absolute Good, this is no other than 
the Platonic Dialectics. 

But, again, we have seen how morality itself, S**^** 
in the Platonic estimate, was referred to that 
Being who is essential order. The world itself is but 
the image in the sphere of sense of those ideas of order 
which perpetually inhere in the intellect of that great 
and central Being. To study the constitution of the 
world is then to contemplate, in a blurred and distorted 
reflection indeed, but still to contemplate, the divine 

6» 
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mind; and thongh the main business of philosophy is to 
rise above the transitory and phenomenal, yet, while held 
in its subordinate place, even the world of appearances 
may minister to the purposes of ethical discipline. At 
least its study may serve as a relaxation. For (I quote a 
sentiment which will sound strangely in modem ears) 
"if any man, with a view to relaxation from higher pur- 
suits, should cease for a while from speculations regard- 
ing the eternal, and follow out arguments analogical or 
conjectural (e&iroc) regarding the temporal, and by such 
means find himself in possession of unrepented pleasure, 
{^8oin]v d/ierafiihjToif,) he will secure himself a temperate 
and proper recreation."" But the directly moral pur- 
pose is still the main one: "God gave us sight," Plato 
declares, in the same dialogue from which I have quoted, 
"that on surveying the circulations of the heavens, them- 
selves the result of intellect, we may fittingly dispose the 
revolutions of our own thoughts, which are kindred to 
these celestial motions, and thus may correct the tumult 
of our mind by the harmonious progressions of their 
intellectual periods."" And thus it is that the treatise I 
have cited, which contains the Platonic view of the 
physical universe, is only the sequel of a lofty exposition 
of practical and political philosophy." By such ties as 
these — slender and attenuated, perhaps, to us, but solid 
and forcible to their illustrious Author — the cultiva- 
tion of the moral reason was united with the study of 
Physics. 

Once more : the world itself was the imitation of 
ideas. The science of these archetypal ideas was in- 
volved in Dialectics. Physical knowledge was thus 
reduced under the sway of this all-controlling science, 



"[^^mcwM, p. 59,D. Ed.] "[lb. p. 47, b. Ed.] 

^ [That IB to say, of the Republic, of which the Timceus is professedly 
a continaation. See THm, inii. Ed.] 
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and, in point of fact, became in the hands of Plato a 
science partly d priorij and partly dependent on the in- 
vestigation oi final causes. But of that which, you have 
seen, he regarded as a mere relaxation from the proper 
business of philosophy, it was not to be expected that he 
should think or discourse much. A single dialogue, the 
Timseus, comprehends nearly all which Plato has given 
us on physical science. The whole does not contain 
the record of a single experiment ; and nearly a third 
of the entire is occupied with purely metaphysical dis- 
seirtation. 

f If we have thus seen the strict connection of ^52^ 
the main regions of the Platonic philosophy, if 
we have seen that this philosophy is but the 
idea of the Absolutely and Eternally Good car- 
ried into all the regions of thought, morals 
being the imitation of it, physics the sensible result of 
it, dialectics the investigation of it, it will be unnecessary 
for me to direct you to the obvious bond that unites the 
Poliiics of Plato with this central notion. The Politics of 
Plato are the realization of the just ; they are that in the 
social world which his Physics are in the inanimate. 
His Republic is a republic of philosophers, and could 
exist with no other inhabitants. ) " I complain," says the 
Platonic Socrates, on one occasion, ^' of finding no form 
of government that suits a philosopher. Thus it is that 
we see the character itself decaying. Just as a seed 
sown in a foreign soil loses its raciness and takes the 
quality of the soil in which it is deposited, so the philo- 
sophic cliaracter loses in this situation its proper spirit 
and changes its whole nature. On the contrary, should 
it but meet a government whose perfection corresponded 
to its own, then should we see that it involves in it a 
something essentially divine, and that in all but it — in 
men, their characters and pursuits — ^there is nothing but 
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what is miserably human."^^ So that the polity of which 
Plato presents us the outline is, even confessedly, in- 
applicable to the ordinary world ; it is the prophecy of 
future possibilities, when individuals were to carry out, 
each for himself and for the community, that scheme of 
perfection which God had shadowed forth in the sensible 
universe. (^Lud so completely identLGLed are the PoUUcs 
of Plato with purely ethical speculation, that many 
critics^ have contended that the whole BepubUc is hut 
an allegorical description of an individual human souL 

We have seen the relationship that combines into one 
vast aggregate the entire philosophy of Plato. The man- 
ner in which he connected, as dependent satellites, all 
the inferior and special sciences with the central science 
of divine contemplation, we shall observe presently. It 
is now time to exhibit (as clearly as I can find and ex- 
press it) the ffU)8i generai features of that philosophy and 
philosophical character which Plato had formed to him- 
self as the ideal of scietice and the ideal of perfect kuman- 
itjf. Particulars and specialities belong to our subsequent 
analyses. 

m. "Those," says Plato, "are to be termed 
iS^^ philosophers, and those alone, who attach them- 
mdST^^ selves to the contemplation of the essential prin- 
^SSSSS ciple of things."^^ This sentence is the close of 
€mnw^ an animated discussion, and comprehends the 
*^' inference to which that discussion leads. Let ub 

endeavour to represent the substance of this important 
reasoning. In being the reasoning of PlaLo^ it will (I re- 
gret to say) differ from the representations of too many of 
his professed expositors, whose statements evince very 

" [i2«p. vi. p. 497, B. Ed.] 

^ [As, for instance, Morgenstem, in his elegant CommentaUonea de 
PlaUmis Eepubliea, 1794. Ed.] 

^ [Bep, y. fin. : — ol rob aei Kori ravrd otaairoc ^X<'*'''^ dwdfievoi ^flxe* 
adai. Ed.] 
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clearly that they have derived them from every source 
except the original writings. 

"Answer me," says Socrates :^^ "when one s^ys that 
a person loves any thing, does one mean that he loves 
only such or such a part of it, or that he loves it in its 
totality (Tcaiftb^ rou eldoo<:) ? Certainly, in its totality. Bo 
of the philosopher, he loves wisdom universally ? Un- 
questionably. And just as a hungry man is not fasti- 
dious about peculiarities of diet, so we can scarcely call 
him philosopher who makes difficulties about peculiar 
sciences : . . . but he who manifests a taste for all kinds 
of knowledge, who joys in learning, and knows no 
satiety in the acquisition of truths, think you," (con- 
tinues Socrates,) "does he not merit the name of phi- 
losopher?" "Why," returns his companion, whom 
SocriBktes, with his usual skill, had brought not to learn 
the point intended, but to discover it for himself, " at this 
rate the world would abound with philosophers: for it 
appears to me that our lovers of brilliant shows {iptXo- 
0edfwv€^) are philosophers as far as the pleasure of novel 
learning is concerned ; and our lovers of the gratification 
ef the ear {(pchjxoot) very queer philosophers, and who 
would not very willingly take part in such a discussion 
as ours, but who seem«as if they had hired out their ears 
to all the choruses at the feasts of Bacchus, missing not 
one in town or country. Are we to call such as these 
PhUosopherSy merely from their ardour for new informa- 
tion?" " Certainly not," replies the master; "not phi- 
losophers, but resemblances of philosophers. But the 
true, — ^who are they ? Those sight-lovers alone who love 
the sight of 2Vm^"* This calls for explanation, which 



^ [Rip. p. 475, B. The passage is paraphrased, with omissions, to the 
end of the Book. Ed.] 
* The original is beautifally emphado : — Tovc Si aXif^ofob^f i^ rivac 
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accordingly Socrates undertakes. "Ton will grant me, 
the beautiful and the ugly are distinct^ And if so each 
is one. It is the same with just and unjust, good and 
evil, and all other ideas, (Tr^ii/roiv tSp $lddpp :) each in itself 
is one; but in their relations with actions and bodies 
they assume a thousand forms, that appear to multiply 
these primary unities. . • . Here, then, lies the true dis- 
tinction between these sight-lovers, and art^lovers, {ftXo- 
Tij[you^j) and men of practical skill, and those to whom 
alone the name of philosophers is fitly given. How, 
Socrates ? The former, curious of sight and sound, love 
beautiful voices, beautiful colours, beautiful formn, every 
thing that is constructed out of such ; but their intelli- 
gence (didpoia) cannot see and embrace the nature of the 
BeaitMful itself. . . . Are not such men rare indeed, who 
can advance to this Beautiful itself and see it in its 
essence {xaff abzb 6p^)^) ? . . • And what is the life of a 
man who believes in beauteous things {xaXa itpdypata 
ifofd^^wp) but is a stranger to the Beautiful itself, and is 
powerless to follow those who would show it to him ? is 
it a dream, or a reality ? What is to dream ? Is it not 
*— sleeping or waking, I care not — ^to take the resem* 
blance of a thing for the thing it resembles ? Surely it 
is. What then ? he who can contemplate the Beautiful, 
whether in itself or in that which participates of its 
essence, {xai abrb xat rd ixtivoo ftsrixoycoy) without ever 
confounding the object partaking with the essence par- 
taken, — seems his life a dream, or a reality 7 Doubtiesa, 
a thorough reality." Socrates is then represented as es- 
tablishing the distinction between knowledge {inan^fjaj) 
and opinion, (do^a.) ^^I^" he declares, ^< Science refer to 
Being, and Ignorance to ITon-Being, we must seek for 
that which holds the medium between existence and non- 



* tcaXdv and ataxp^v, words of a moral as well as easthetic purport : our 
English *faif'* is similarly snsoeptible of a doable signifio 
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existence, something intermediate between science and 
ignorance." This is no other than opinion^ a fiBtcuIty 
{8uva/u^) distinct from science,— opinion, which is the 
fecultj of judging by appearance, (do^d^eev,) It is, then, 
equally evident that we possess the two faculties, and 
that they have distinct objects* Opinion caiinot rise to 
know what science knows, nor science descend to esti- 
mate as opinion estimates. The latter, less luminous 
than science, less obscure than ignorance, finds its object 
in that which, holding the mean between pure being and 
pure nothing, at once is and is not. This object^ itself 
subject to perpetual variation, contrasts with the world 
of science, which is ever one and identical; and the 
fdodedfuoPy untaught to repose in the absolute Beauty, 
is condemned to hover in a region of incessant and 
unsatisfying change. That which in one point of view 
presents itself as beautiful and just, in another point of 
view shall lose these high characteristics ; and it is the 
same with every attribute that can affect the objects of 
the sensible world. Such objects then can hold their 
fitting place Only between true being and absolute non* 
existence." Socrates then proceeds triumphantiy to the 
close. "We have discovered," he pronounces, "that 
this multitude of things to which a multitude of persons 
ascribe beauty and the like hovers between the absolute 
reality and total negation. Agreed. But we had settied 
beforehand, that of such things as these we would pro- 
perly affirm that they are the object of the intermediate 
faculty of opinion and not of science, {do^aarbif od pfoHndp.) 
Certainly. As for those who, gazing on things beautiful, 
perceive not the absolute beauty, and are unable to fol- 
low him who would lead them thither, — ^who observe 
many things justly, but never justice itself, and so of the 
rest, — ^all their judgments, we shall say, are opinions, not 
knowledge. Certainly. On the contrary, those who con- 
template the unchangeable essences of tilings {xard vaiyci 
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ixrauTtoc Swa) possess not opinions but knowledge 
{yivmaxuv dXX^ ob 8o^d(^eiu) ? Equally certain. Shall we 
not say, then, of both, that they have attachment and 
love, the one for those things which are the objects of 
knowledge, the other party for those which are the sub- 
jects of opinion ? Have we not said that these last are 
gratified with beautiful things, sounds, colours, and so 
forth, but that they cannot endure that one should speak 
to them of the Absolute Beauty as something itself real 
{&<: u ov) ? So we said. Thus we shall do them no wrong 
if we call them feXSdo^ot rather than yeXdaofocy — ^the aspi* 
rants after opinion, not after wisdom. Shall they take it 
ill of us if we style them so? not if they be persuaded by 
me ; for none should take ill the truth itself. Be those 
then alone deemed * philosophers' who in each object 
seize the essential reality." I know not how many of 
you will join in the izoLurdnatn fiiv obv with which the 
pupil, Glaucon, receives this decision : such, however, is 
the notion which Plato had formed of that which con- 
stitutes the only veritable philosophy. The reason em- 
braces in its own eternal world coetemal realities; it 
apprehends these by a power which belongs to it as truly 
as the power of vision belongs to the natural eye ; it 
apprehends them naturally, for all this transcendental 
knowledge is the heritage of every human soul ; but the 
vast proportion of mankind die without ever realizing 
their own calling, and are starving in the midst of plenty. 
You will perceive how distinct an apprehension Plato 
had obtained of all that sphere of physical inquiry upon 
which modern philosophy vaunts its eminence, and to 
which it would so often confine the energies of the human 
spirit. It is that which he here styles rb do^aarbv^ else- 
where rb fatvbfiBvoVy — ^and to which he appropriates as its 
special organ the db^a dXijOrjcy a phrase which, in com- 
pliance with custom, I have translated opinion^ but which 
Boarcely corresponds to our ordinary use of that word. 
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The 86^a of Plato rather answers to the experience, or 
empirical information, of the modem philosophy of Ger- 
manj,--one instance of the many in which you will find 
Kant little more than a commentator (though the pro- 
foundest of all commentators) on Plato. 

The same general view of the ohject of philo- jj^^**-^ 
BQphyis presented to the imagination in that 
exquisite allegory in the opening of the seventh book 
of the PoliteiOy which has in all ages been the admira- 
tion alike of philosopher and poet I feel how misera- 
bly defective must be any attempt which I can make 
at exhibiting this beautiful passage; but I also feel 
that a single sentence of an original author is, for 
auditors who can themselves reflect, worth a thousand 
laboured commentaries; more especially where, as in 
this case, the perspicuity and precision of the original 
transcend all illustration. The great philosopher, hav- 
ing in the preceding book compared that primary Na- 
ture from which Truth and Science flow, to the sun of 
the visible world, proceeds thus : — " Now, I resumed, — 
to conceive our condition when educated and when un- 
educated, — ^make this supposition. Imagine a subter- 
ranean cave, having its whole length open to the light, 
and in this cave men confined from their infancy by 
fetters which so bind their limbs and necks that they 
can neither change their place nor turn their heads 
round, and can behold only what fronts them. The 
light comes to them from a fire which is kindled at 
some distance and pretty high behind them. Between 
this fire and our captives rises a low wall like those 
screens that jugglers draw between them and the spec- 
tators, and above which their wonders are exhibited. 
Now, conceive that there pass along this wall men 
carrying objects of all kinds, which appear above the 
screen, — figures of men and animals in wood and 
stone, and other varieties, some of the bearers, as we 

Vol. n. 7 
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mky BuppOBd, epeaking, others silent. Strange simili- 
tude, Socrates! and strange captives these! Here, 
nevertheless, is our own condition. In the fit^t place, 
do you suppose that they will see, of themselves and 
of those at their sides, any thing but the shadows 
traced by the firelight on the opposite side of their 
cavern ? Certainly not, since you suppose them unable 
to turn their heads round. And of the objects we 
have represented as borne along behind their backsy 
shall they see but the shadow? Unquestionably. Npw> 
if these poor prisoners could converse together, do you 
not think that they would regard as the entire things 
themselvei^ the shadows they saw passing? And if tibe 
prison had Itn echo, whenever any passer-by spoke^ 
would they not conceive that they heard the shadow 
itself Apeak, which alone they saw? In short, would 
they not attribute & perfect reality to the shadows f . . . Now, 
let us suppose them freed from their chains and their 
ignorance, and what would be the result? Take one 
of these captives, force him suddenly to rise, to tuni 
round his head, to walk forth and face the light: he 
will never be able to do this without considerable un- 
easiness, and the dazzling splendour will prevent him 
from even discerning the objects with whose shadows 
he was before so familiar. What would he say, if some 
friend were to tell him that till then he gazed but on 
phantoms, that at length nearer to reality he saw more 
justly, and, showing him each object as it passed, should 
obliged him by force of questioning*' [you recognise 
the Socratic method] "to say what it was? do you not 
think he would feel utterly perplexed, and even think 
his old shadows more real than the objects he now be- 
held? . . . Let him look at the fire! His eyes are 
pained, And he recurs to those shadows which gave 
him no trouble ! He thinks them far more tndj/ visible 
than all he is now taught to gaze on! . . . But once 
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more: suppose him snatched from his cavern in spite 
of all his efforts, dragged, by a pathway steep and 
^^gg^^i to some eminence from which he is to behold 
the fall lustre of the sun : will he not complain bitterly 
of this as cruel violence? And when he does come 
into the blaze of noonday, shall his eyes, filled with 
the splendour, be able to see any one of the objects 
that we call real? Ifo, surely; not at first It is not 
vdthout long use that tiiose feeble eyes can get familiar 
with that upper sphere. First he will easiest discern 
shadows, then images in the water, and at last objects 
themselves* Thence he will direct his eyes to the 
heavens, which he will be able better to bear daring 
moonlight aud starlight than while the sun appears. . . • 
But at length he will have the power not merely to see 
the images of the sun in the waters or elsewhere, but 
to see it where and as it is ! • , . Then shall he learn 
that that sun was the cause of all he had beheld in 
his cavern. . . . And when he thinks of what he and 
his fellows in captivity thought once was wisdom, shall 
he not deplQre their misery and rejoice in his own 
emancipation ? And if in that cavern-world there were 
honours and public prizes for the most successfdl analyst 
of that shadow-science, — ^for him w^ho best could tell in 
what order they pass and combine, and best could pre- 
dict their recurrence, — ^think you this freedman would 
covet their distinctions, even the loftiest ? or would not 
• rather say, with Homer, that 'twere better be a peasant's 
hireling in the upper world ? . . . But once again : sup- 
pose him to redescend into the cavern and take his seat 
in his old place, [the sage returning into the vulgar 
world:] in this passage from clear day to darkness, 
shall not his eyes be as it were fall of darkness ? . • • 
And if while he still sees confusedly, not yet accustomed 
to the darkness, which requires some time, he is called 
on to give his opinion on the shadows, and dispute with 
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his fettered companions, will there not be a universal 
laugh at his expense? Will they not be sure to say, 
From going to such heights the poor man has lost his 
sight, — ^that it is clearly not worth while to attempt 
leaving their place, and that if any one proposes such 
schemes he be if possible caught hold of and despatched? 
. . . Here then, Glauco, is the picture of our condition ! 
The subterranean cave is this visible world; the fire 
that illumines it is the light of the sun ; this captive 
who escapes to the higher region and contemplates it 
is the soul that rises into space intelligible, {uoijTdu 
tAttov.) Such is my view, since you wish to know it 
God alone can say if it be true! • . . At the utmost 
bounds of the intellectual world (iv r^ pfaHntp reXeurala) 
is the Idea of Good, perceived with difficulty, but 
which, once seen, makes itself known as the cause of 
all that is beautiful and good; which in the visible 
world produces light, and the orb that gives it; which 
in the invisible world directly produces Truth and In- 
telligence, (vo5c.)" 

This allegory exhibits, in the forms of the 
uonqftfie world of imagination, the progressive discipline 

which it was the object of the Platonic philoso- 
phers to realize. With this scope perpetually in view, 
Plato considered all the particular sciences as valuable 
only in proportion as they conducted by natural grada- 
tions to this master-science. In the same work from 
which I have just quoted he states with great clearness 

their comparative value in relation to this end.** 
^tS^qf Arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy are spe- 
SS2S5^ cially fitted to guide the reason into this serener 
iMmy. sphere' of contemplation ; both because they are 

calculated to force upon men the study of C5- 
sences, and because, by habituating the soul to the cal- 

^ [In the seyenth book of ihe Republic, p. 521, 0-535. Ed.] 
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calation and observation of harynonious proportions^ they 
^ad to &int conceptions of that infinite perfection 
which is the fountain of all order. For the full appre- 
hension of these views I must send you to the original; 
as it would be impossible to represent in any simpler 
form that progress from thought to thought which, be- 
^nning with the conception of mere numbers, even- 
tuates in the "Dialectic'' of Plato. But to say a brief 
word of each. From what has been said, firstly, you 
can perceive the force and spirit of that rule of the 
Platonic teaching which forbid any unacquainted with 
geometry to enter the portals of the Academy,^ (fojd^ic 
AftmiiixfnjTQ^ dmrm^Y Secondly, Assuredly in these 
jdays it would seem a strange element of political 
philosophy, to insist on the knowledge of the science 

^ [I believe that the only extant authorities for this inscription are 
Johannes Philoponns in his commentary on AristoUe Be Anima, Bui* 
r&Derse, Une 0, and a verse in the OhUiadt of Tietiee. Both these were 
pointed out to ue some time ago by Cambridge friends. Stephens in 
hif Tkeaaurua {r, peyuffdrpirroc) MaeLj gives <w<fc(f,--a solecism of his 
own introdacing,— and, as- his manner is, without any reference. Sir 
W. Hamilton, in his Essays on FhUoscphy, (p. 271, note,) dates the tra- 
dition at least six centuries too late. Philoponns lived ten, not ** sixteen, 
oentnries subsequent to Plato,'' and he is not to be suspected of invent- 
ing the inscription^ Sir William seems to have attributed ihe &ble, as 
he calls it,, to the much-abused Tsetses, who seems to me as incapable 
as his laborious namesake of producing so good ^ story. En.] 

* " Besides those hperdi KaBapriKalf' says one of the most gifted of our 
English theological PlatonistSys" by which the souls of men were to be 
separated from sensuality and pUKged from fleshly filth, they derised a 
Ibarth way of separatton, more aooomBiodated to the condition of philo- 
sophy, which was their nuUhemaiOf orliMthematio^l contemplations, 
whereby the souls of men mighi further shskf pf their dependency on 
sense, and learn (as it were) to go alon^ without th^ crutch of any sen- 
sible or material thing to support them. . . . These 'were' among their 
hvafi&attiQ U tov eTrtflahu, steps and ascents out of this miry eave of mor- 
tality, before they could set any sure footing with their intePeotiial part 
in the hmd of lig^t and immortal being.'' (J. Svdlh'ff Select JHsc^ pp. 
14, 15.) 

7* 
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of number^ not merely by our chancellors of the ex- 
chequer and their Bubordinate officers of finance, bnt 
by every statesman in high authority; and this, as 
Plato declares, "not for the purpose of a mere super- 
ficial study, but in order to rise by the exercise of in- 
telligence to a contemplation of the essence of numbers; 
not for low mercantile purposes, but to assist the soul 
in soaring to that eternal world where alone are reality 
and truth. "*• 

Again, thirdly, as concerns the astronomical discipline 
for philosophy: "The adornings," declares Plato,*^ 
"which glorify the vault of heaven are certainly the 
most splendid of visible objects; yet they are but visible 
objects, and are therefore far inferior to the true magnifi- 
cence which belongs to their eternal correlatives in the 
essential world : the beauty which we contemplate in the 
heavens is the same symbol of that other and intelligible 
beauty which a design of Daedalus is of absolute pro- 
portions ; for what geometer, however he might adiai^e 
the artistes statue, would dream of measuring A, in order 
to discover the abstract relations of figure and space ? . . . 
"We know," he continues," "that astronomy is to the 
eyes something the same as music to the ears: now, 
observe our practical musicians ! They will waste hours 
in endeavouring by the keenness of the ear to detect 
exquisite difierences of proximate sounds, — some affirm- 
ing they can appreciate the tone required, others that it 
is impossible, but all agreeing in preferring the authority 
of the ear to that of the mind. Our astronomers are not 
unlike these indefatigable artists ; but he who cultivates 
the study with any other view than to gain clearer appre- 
hensions of the beautiful and the good wastes his hours 
in unprofitable toil. . • . Glauco ! all these studies are but 

» [^^. 1. 1. p. 525, a Ed.] « [lb. p. 529, c. B©.] 

« [lb. p. 530, ». Bd.] 
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pretudes to the air that we are to learn :** he who studies 
not the reasons of things has not yet entered upon that 
hetter science of which I speak." ITeed I say that this 
' ''air/' to which all the special sciences are but preludes, 
is no other than "Dialectic," — ^that high philosophy of 
reality which, though it be altogether the work of reason^ 
I have already typified by the progressive advances of the 
organ of vision, which, at first exercised on the objects 
of earth, rises at length to the stars, and lastly fixes on 
the sun itself? So he who advances into this study, 
soaring by pure intelligence to the essence of things, 
pauses not until, having attained to gaze upon the essen- 
tial goodness, he beholds the true Sun of the intelligible 
universe. 

"Finis coronat opus ;" and the " end" that was to crown 
this "work" of intellectual discipline in the view of Plato 
was no other than death. Convinced that death was the 
emancipation of the purely rational element of human 
spirits from all its corporeal accompaniments, this event 
was but the consummation of the very work of the whole 
philosophic life, that life which is therefore expressly de- 
signated as the fuXinj Oawkoo.^ The intellect struggles 
through life into the intelligible world ; dealh is its peace- 
ful entrance there. So forcibly was Plato impressed with 
this conviction (that death is the entrance of the reasonable 
substance into a supra-sensible world) that in the Phcedoj 
where it is peculiarly enforced, he thinks it necessary to 
guard against a philosophic tendency to siticide. Socrates 
admits that the very soul of true philosophy (of this 
"Dialectic" of which we have spoken) is the unceasing 
aspiration after the future world of pure thought, and 
declines the path of suicide, only because the Deity has 

" [ir6vra ravra irpoolfud iartv abrtw row vdftov flv del ftaBtTtv^ p. 531, D. 
Ed.] 
•* [PAoxto, p. 81, A. Ed.] 
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an inherent right over our actions, and, by locating ns in 
this world, signifies his pleasure that we should not leave 
it until he himself has given the signal of release.^ 

We have now seen that the spirit of the Platonic 
philosophy is the contemplation of, and the tendency to, 
the Absolute and Eternal Gh>od. We have seen that this 
spirit pervades all, unites all, and governs all. But this 
is only a distant and general prospect We must pre- 
pare to examine separately the chambers of the vast edi« 
fice. At our next meeting (on Monday) we shall briefly 
analyze the Dialectic (or Metaphysic) of Plato. 

. ^ [Phasdo, p. 62, b. Ed.] 



LECTURE VII. 

on the dialbctio op plato — ^thb thrbtetus. 

Gentlemen : — 

I HAVE promised to give you on this occasion Thtpyoo- 
some account of that portion of the Platonic xtancy 
philosophy which its founder was accustomed 
to call his "Dialectic;" and which answers pretty 
closely to what, after the spread of the Aristotelian 
views, was usually known by the title of Metaphysics. 
At our last meeting, however, we saw in how intimate 
a union all the divisions of Platonism were combined ; 
and you will be prepared to expect that no department 
of the entire system can be duly surveyed without oc- 
casional intrusions on every other. Thus — to go no 
further than our immediate subject — the Dialectic of 
Plato involves the elementary principles of his theology, 
and some of the fundamental notions on which his fanci- 
ful structure of physical science was erected. The term 
Dialectics (assuredly not well chosen) was derived from 
the Socratic mode of discussion, and a phrase, expressive 
of the accidental form of speculation thus applied to its 
internal substance. It is, however, characteristic of the 
peculiar views 6f Plato, who always represented this 
highest region of philosophic thought as reached by a 
course of protracted previous meditation* and of anxious 
mental conflict. It was not until the partial 
solutions and petty differences of inferior sci- SS^u*. 

' [Which is described as 6 hrbc ttk '^xfk ^P^ alrr^ Si&Xoyoc &vev 
fwiTC yev6/iev<K, Soph. 263, D. Comp. TheceL 189, e. Ed.] 
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^rdinau ^ eiices had been unveiled that this altimate and 

brandui tu 

•cienee. reconciUng science waa felt to be indispensably 

demanded. Now, as this exhaustive process was 
usually conducted in the fonn of argumentative disquisi- 
tion, it waa not unnatural to apply to the speculations it 
produced a title expressive of the conferences by which 
it produced them. And thus the serenest and most con- 
templative of sciences bore a name that perpetually 
attested the pains and crosses that accompanied its 
birth; and he who was fortunate enough to reach this 
upper world of repose could never forget, in the very 
title of the blessed territory, the region of storm f^nd 
tempest through which he had struggled to attain it ! 

To man, considered as an intellectual being, 
^SShlu *^® great object is the attainment of satis&ctory 
Z^^ certainty^ — certainty as to that which is directly 
J^J^ exhibited to his experience j certainty, still 

more, as to that which transcends experience, 
and, outlying its whole domain, is of course apprehended 
by diflferent faculties, or by different applications of 
them, from those which the world of immediate ex- 
perience requires. Were a human being to stand alone 

in the vast solitude of nature, and to be (by 
gjjj^ whatever means) aroused to the exercise of his 
*T!^* rational powers, it will be conceded, by all 
g^3^ theorists of the mind of man, that certain ia- 
^i^^ stinctive principles of belief and of action 
^K^^JlJ^ would, whether gradually or immediately, bQ 

developed, — sufficient to guide and support him 
in the ordinary processes of human life. For example, 
though prior to direct observation he could not venture 
the faintest conjecture as to the consequences of any 
concurrence of events, — ^though until his eyes had seen 
the stone fall, or the fuel blaze, he could not conceive 
these results at all more probable than their opposites, — 
it is certain that, after experience has once connected 
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them, an innate principle of belief connects them for- 
ever, and lie would be astonished to find that not happen 
which antecedently to observation he had no reason to 
expect would ever happen. The present moment is 
thus, by man's mental construction, an index to him, 
practically infallible, of the past and the future. And 
were the being we have supposed to be the sole human 
intellect in the universe, about to pass into annihilation, 
he might instantly, before ceasing to exists profess his 
confident anticipation of Ac indefinite continuance of a 
series of events to which he was nerer to have any 
direct relation whatever, with which he was thence- 
forwtird no more connected than if he had never existed 
at all. 

Here, then, is a principle which generalizes immediate 
experience through every moment of time and every 
point of space, — ^which declares of that which t9, that it 
may be expected always and everywhere. It is the 
simplest of practical generalizations, and the /(n/ndatiim 
of all. 

Again : if thus a single connection of events 
indicates a connection fixed forever, so like- 
wise a connection thus established extends con- u>gaher. 
viction beyond itself, gives probability (in all 
its various degrees) to thousands of connections simUar 
to itself and thus becomes (in proportion to the re- 
flective habits of the mind) a key to large regions of 
nature. From believing that the same will happen in 
the same circumstances, we pass to believing that the 
same will happen in smSar circumstances, and from 
thence to confiding that the similar will happen in simi- 
lar circumstances, — ^the anticipation varying, of •pourse, 
with the degree of the similarity. As the former prin- 
ciple reveals to us the stahUityj so this reveals to us ^ 
tm%, of nature. And this — the principle of analogy — is 
the source of all discovery in every department of physical 
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science. Here, then, is the second, and the higher, form 
of the practical generalization of observed events. 

These two principles provide for the founda- 
ans^ttj^ tion, and the augmentation, of the knowledge 
phytiaai of naturc, as obtained through the instru- 



mentality of observation and experiment And 
if of that which lies beyond the mere limits of our inter-* 
nal consciousness, and beyond deductions from our own 
supposition^ that is, beyond mental experience and mathe- 
matical demonstration, — ^if of all the external infinity of 
existences we have no knowledge except by the aid of 
observation and experiment, — ^then these principles (the 
principle of the perpetuity of sequences, and the principle 
of analogy) are sufficient for all the science that man can 
possess of that which is not himself. If this be the case, 
it may be well to contemplate the amount of our in- 
heritance: whether in wealth or penury, it is at least 
useful to know the exact extent and value of our avail- 
able resources. 

Now, of these principles one very obvious character 
is this, that they are altogether conditionate principles; 
that is, they assert that if a certain event happen another 
may be expected to happen ; or, (^ a certain combination 
of events happen, a similar combination may be ex- 
pected in similar circumstances to happen also; but they 
assert nothing whatever as to whether the events, ahso- 
luiely considered, shall happen or not. The only cer- 
tainty they bring is manifestly a hypothetical and de- 
pendent certainty. 

vMehac- Another characteristic of these principles is 
J3^y this, that they seem in their nature capable of 
j|^j«j^ aitgmentation or diminution of certainty. I do not 
mean this of any special instance, but of the 
principles themselves as attributes of the human mind. 
It is universally felt to be one of the most striking 
examples of providential arrangement in the adaptation 
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of man to the world, that the antecedent conviction of 
the stability of nature is answered by the corresponding 
stability itself. Kow let ns suppose that this was not 
the case ; that, the mind remaining unaltered, the series 
of events in the external world became utterly irregular, 
— ^a different consequent every instant following what 
was known to be the same antecedent: is it not obvious 
that the mental conviction could not stand against this 
outward contradiction, and thus that the principle of the 
invariability of sequences, though capable of 
being called into play upon the occasion of a it*cm^ 
single observation, is not independent of the con- ^^^^^ 
firmation of subsequent experience ? While, on jj^ ^ 
the other hand, no one, I suppose, will affirm p"^"*^ 
that we are as vividly assured of the future, 
descent of bodies to the earth on the first instance per- 
ceived in infancy, as after the unbroken experience of 
forty or fifty years. The theory of Hume, who at- 
tributed the conviction altogether to habit, de- 
rived its plausibility from the fact that, though ^JS^V 
habit cannot originate the belief, it undoubtedly ^^"^ 
tends to corroborate it. It tells us (as it were) $2^^ 
the mind and purpose of Nature, and assures 
us that it is fitted to vindicate our anticipations; in 
much the same manner as our confidence in a friend 
grows with the duration of our acquaintance with his 
truth, even though we had originally felt the strongest 
prepossession in his favotkx, or had received irresistible 
testimonies to his character. 

It is also observable of these principles of belief on 
which our physical knowledge is ordinarily rested, that 
they are eminently practical in their nature; by which I 
mean that they are less calculated to be the elementary 
principles of satisfactory scientific conviction than the 
indices and guides of practical conduct and operative 
Vol. II. 8 
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art Perhaps nothing evinces this more forcibly than 
the experience, which I believe few will deny, that these 
convictions are felt to be much stronger as regards the 
future than as regards the past, (from which the funda- 
mental principle itself is usually termed ^^ an expectation 
of the stability of nature;") and that the expectation 
itself is felt to lessen in assured confidence when the 
period to which it points retreats into the farther depths 
of an infinite futurity. If there be any one who, as- 
Buredly believing that a stone discharged from the hand 
will drop to the earth within the next ten minutes, has 
the same intensity of conviction with regard to the same 
event one hundred millions of years hence, I can only 
ascribe the perfect equality of his conviction in the two 
cases to principles that lie far deeper in the constitution 
of the mind of man than the instinctive and mechanical 
^^ expectation" to which our modern guides would reduce 
the whole logic of natural science. 

These remarks (which it would now perhaps 
/adoyn^ bc unseasonablc to extend much further) may 
«j^^ serve to intimate to you how unsatisfactory the 
g^ ordinary accounts of physical knowledge must 

appear to any one who (whether rightly or er- 
roneously) conceives that the human mind is made for 
the possession of absdute certainty. If it be the whole 
office of physical science to classify observations, and 
(by an instinctive but unreasoning faith) to trust to their 
continued verification, it is obvious that, for the perfect- 
ness of absolute certainty, we must have recourse to 

something which is not physical science. It was 
i^M^ for this that Plato struggled in the construction 
2^^ of his "Dialectic," a department of knowledge 
2SirtJSi which was to contain the principles of indepen- 
^iS^ dent unconditional truth; and in which the 
fSStortfc highest faculty of man was to be brought in 

presence of its proper and sufficient counter- 
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party namely^ the supreme existence itself, the absolutely 
perfect, — and the emanations of that supreme existence 
dispersed through nature, and of which all nature parti- 
cipated, — ^the ^' ideas*' of tilings. If you have been at all 
engaged in the study of the history of speculation, so 
similar in all its changes, you will at once recognise that 
this is but one attempt out of many to solve the problem 
of the prerogatives of the human reason, to pronounce 
whether it truly has an office higher than that of enume- 
rating and arranging the products of experience. ^^ ^^^ 
It was (as I have before intimated) the firm con- ^^^ 
viction of Plato and his followers, that it has "S^^L 
such an office ; and that there exists a sphere of 
being not in anyway appreciable by sense or by imagina- 
tion, (the minister of sense,) of which the Reason of man 
is the only and the direct organ, and which that Beason 
by an innate and inalienable right grasps with utter and 
absolute certainty. But it is this very similarity of the 
problem and of its solutions in all ages that makes it noiY 
necessary for me to endeavour to catch the peculiar point 
from wUch Flato viewed it, and the peculiar form of his 
verdict on the question. I have as yet addressed you as 
readers fresh from the popular philosophy of the day: we 
must now descend into the dusky depths of antiquity to 
discover there the principles of which we have spoken, 
half formed, it may be, in that primeval world, and often 
scarcely disencumbered of their tangling embellishments 
of allegory and fiction; yet still very discemibly the 
same principles, and often — ^to a degree altogether un- 
suspected by modern readers — the same details. 

To stand, then, where Plato stood, and to see j5!S^<. 
what Plato saw, we must consider his philo- ^^^^ 
Bophy of the human reason as the result of a ^- 
pertinacious controversy which occupied the lta* 
literary and speculative circles of his day. On andtMr 
the one side stood the philosophers of Elea, (or asehooiqf 
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^«~- those who had imbibed their general principles,*) 
whose solution of the general question as to 
themselves and the universe was (as I have more than 
once shown you), that all existence was absolutely one, 
variety being only apparent and illusory ; that truth had 
no reference to any thing diverse or multiple; that, 
therefore, the sole office of reason — ^the organ of truth — 
was to recognise this underlying unity, that faculty being 
incapable of application to that which was more than one 
single essence, equally indivisible and infinite. By these 
speculatists, then, the rights of Reason were loudly ac- 
knowledged; but its inheritance was impoverished: 
they admitted the validity of the title, but the estate 
itself oflfered only the unbroken solitude of a 
*• ^ desert On the other hand was found a class of 



^[J^ thinkers* who denied the title altogether; who 
refused to allow the existence of any faculty 
beyond the receptive energy of sense ; and who, placing 
all truth in the perception of the qualities or modifica- 
tions of its elements, as a very natural consequence 
afiirmed that truth itself altered with the alteration of 
the senses, or, in the language of him whom Plato found 
the most distinguished champion of these tenets, that 
<<man was the measure of all things." This latter doc- 
trine is evidently, in its spirit, not confined to mere 
"sensation;" it is the doctrine of all who, with whatever 
views as to the constitution of the mind, agree in holding 
that truth is purely subjective and individual; Plato, 
however, seems to have found it invariably connected 

' [Eaclldes and the Megarics and Eliacs. See vol. i. series 2, lect 2. 
Ed.] 

* [Comprising, 1. the foUowers of Heraolitns, (as Cratylus in Athens, 
and in Ephesus the school portrayed in Theoel, p. 179,) 2. ProtagohM, who 
had learned in that school, — ^not, as vulgarly stated, under Democritus, 
— ^and, 3. the GyrenaioS) headed by Plato's contemporary, Aristippus. 
Ed.] 
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with the theory of mere seDsation, and speaks of them 
both — ^in the case of Protagoras — as identical. 

Now, Plato is to be considered as a mediator ^^^^ 
between these opposing theorists; as holding ^*;g^ 
with the Pythagoreans and Eleatics that the ^^ 
Beason of man contemplates by direct intuition ^'*"^^' 
a sphere of being beyond and above the sensible uni- 
verse, but as denying that that sphere of being contains 
no diversity; as holding, with the rival party, that there 
is a world of sensation, the object of a special faculty or 
set of faculties in the mental constitution, but as denying 
that science or truth in their proper significancy can be 
at all concerned with that world, can be dependent on 
its phenomena or affected by its changes. 

K I were not relating but investigating, I might enter 
largely upon the discussion of this general question, and 
by adding the lights of subsequent philosophy exhibit it 
in a form perhaps more luminous than the original Pla- 
tonic one. As, however, my present purpose is to en- 
deavour to assist you in seeing with the eyes of Plato, 
And not with those of Leibnitz or Descartes, I shall con- 
tent myself for the present — ^and I trust you will feel it 
fiu- more profitable to be contented— with the humbler 
office of giving you some account of one remarkable dis- 
cussion in which — as far as a refutation can establish any 
thing — ^the first elements of the Platonic theory of science 
are established ; perhaps I might rather say (for the dia- 
logue has no express conclusion) the ground is partly 
cleared for the future and still distant structure. 
The Thecetetus has the advantage of being one of Si5**^ 
the most regularly consecutive of the composi- 
tions of Plato ; and for this reason, probably, more than 
one expositor has directed attention, in the first instance, 
to this important dialogue. At the same time, it cannot 
be denied that it also contains subtleties whose true 
scope and meaning (though doubtless in their own day 

8* 
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intelligible enough) it is now nearly hopeless to attempt 
adequately to comprehend or to convey; while on the 
other hand, as if to evince the boundless versatility of 
the author, it also includes in the pauses and transitions 
of the metaphysical argument passages (especially om 
passage) of a sublime and solemn beauty which Plato has 
never surpassed in any other composition whatever. 
Afud rii ^^ these latter attractions of style we have 

^««* now no time to rest; nor shall I detain you with 
any minute account of the scenery, decorations, 
or dramatis personce of the performance. Theodoras, the 
mathematician, ThesBtetus, (a young Athenian of great 
promise,) and Socrates, are the interlocutors. After some 
preliminary conversation, Socrates comes upon the ques- 
tion which occupies the dialogue: — ^**"What is science?" 
His young friend, in the manner so often exemplified by 
Plato in the argumentative adversaries of Socrates, an- 
swers by instancing a variety of sciences, — an 
ttlS^^' error which Socrates represses by calling him at 
SJSS&Se ^^^^ ^ ^^^ question, which regards the idea or 
^SSSt^*^ essence of science itself: and you may here ob- 
serve an instance of that process of definitions 
customary with Socrates, to which we saw that Aristotle 
ascribed the origination of the "ideas" of Plato. At 
length, after many approaches, and many digressions, 
and many modest excuses, the young student attempts 
formally to answer the question, and the "business" — as 
dramatic critics would say — of the dialogue fairly com- 
mences. 

mi. ^- Three several answers are offered; and all 

ifJSSi^ three are successively rejected. "We shall briefly 
"^^^1^ sketch the arguments involved by each, — re- 
, questing you to remember that, if these argu- 
ments seem to your modern apprehensions occasionally 
deficient in force, and, still more, occasionally obscure in 
purport, they are not at all on that account the less Aw- 
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iaricaUy interesting. But, for my own part, I confess I 
cannot discover mach that even our latest inquiries have 
added to this ancient refutation of the narrow theories of 
human knowledge; the theories and their refutations 
have been reiterated in many ages with little substantial 
difference; the soil of human nature (to which in its pre- 
sent state truth and error are both indigenous products) 
remaining the same, these flowers and weeds have risen 
together in each recurring crop; and the first mingled 
harvest, as we find it here heaped together, might nearly 
serve as an image of all that followed it. 

The first answer of Theostetus is, that science, lu* 
consists in sensation, {axirOrjatz,) Kow, sensation seUitM 
being in its nature variable, altering equally with ^Sm^ 
the alteration of the sentient organ and of the ^uts. 
subject perceived, the knowledge which depends 
on it must be likewise subject to perpetual change. If, 
as Heraclitus and Empedocles held, the whole 
machinery of sensible perception is in continual 5^,^^^ 
flux, never remaining the same for two succes- ^S'o^SL 
sive instants, if motion be (as they conceived) S^SJ^jC 
the very principle of preservation, and rest, of jSi^^ 
corruption,^ it is obvious that the knowledge ^^i^ 
which is confined to these ever-mutable ele- 
ments must itself be mutable. If nothing ^^ exists^' but 
all "becomes,"* science built upon a principle of incessant 
alteration loses all claims to permanence or stability.* 
The colour of an object (for example) has no claim to 
"existence:" it has no determinate properties, it is not 

^ [Thecet. p. 153 : — rd fth dvai Sokovv koX rd ytyveadai idvrict^ irapixeh rb 
d^ ^ dvai Kol &ir6Xkvo6(U {fovxia • • • ^ rav aofidruv e^ig wx infb i/avxioi phf ml 
Ofyyiac 6t£Xkvrcu, Imb yvftvaaiuv 6i koI Ktv^euv <jc ^^^ f^ ^o^^ a^^erai. £d.] 

• [lb. p. 152, i>i~^i'yveTai frdvra & d^ ^fiev elvat, ovk bpOo^ irpocayo- 
ptfHJvrec' ioTi fihf yap ovShroi* Mh> htl Sk ytyverai, Ed.] 

* [lb. p. 182, E : — ovSh &pa kiruTT^/japt fid^Xov ^ ^ kfrurr^fafv itireKpwdfteOa 
ipuT6fievoi tI koTtv kirtoHiiifi* Gomp. 183, A. Ed.] 
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the same to another and to me, nay, it is not the same to 
myself at any two separate observations. It is so with 
every sensible object; for all such are but aggregates of 
qualities themselves incessantiy variable, and sensation 
the result of a compound action between the object and 
the oi^an.^ Hence it is argued that the assertion that 
science consists in the simple reception of sensations, or 
even in the active operations of the faculties upon them, 
resolves itself into the doctrine of Heraclitus, and leads 
at once to irrecoverable skepticism. But, again, tiie sen- 
sation-theory supposes every sensation accurately and 
completely true, as otherwise sensibility could be no basis 
for kn/owledge. Kow, it would be impossible tb prove that 
^ ^^^^ any two persons experience tiie same sensations ; 
. 2;^2^ while, on the contrary, we have innumerable 
^^^^- instances of the difference of the effects pro- 
toS^ duced in the same circumstances upon different 
tgrfim*. xsxeia. Above all, he observes, we have the 
striking instance of the phenomena of dreams 
and of madness,' and must admit the impossibility of 
proving ourselves at any moment awake, as the evidence 
of the dreaming and the waking mind is equally peremp- 
tory in £Avour of the reality of the state experienced: 
knowledge, then, must upon this theory be purely rela- 
tive,* and truth vary with every variation of the mind. 
This theory of knowledge dependent on sensation 

^ [Theai, p. 152, e: — A 6^ xoAeZc XP^M^ XevtcAv, fii^ ehxu avrb Irep^v n l^o tuv 
auv hftfidruvt lafi h toUc bfiftaotv • . . ^^ y&p hv elff re 6v mv iv rd^ei icai fthm 
tsdi cvK dv iv ytviau yfyvotro ,, ,Kalbii iiaumv d^ XP*^ ^^ ^^ irp6epaXXo¥ 
(Am rd vpoapaXK&finnv ivrai, &AAd /<rraf6 ri hoitrr^ Idwv yeyavdc ^ ai Suax^ 
oiaoio tif 6g oUv aoi ^dverai Ikootcv XP^f^ roiovroy lud kwI koX irtixmv C^6i ; 
Md Ai* ovK tyuye, lb. 156, a: — Kivfyreof dho ddfj, . . . dinMtfuv 6i rh fxh ir<Me2y 
ixov rd 6i ir6exetif' U 6i t^ toOtuv 6/uXiac . . . ylyvertu ixyova . . . Sl^fia . . . 
rd fihf aiaOf^dVf 4 6k tdadiiaiCf &el avveKirlirrovaa koI ytwQftivrf fierh rov 
aiadtirov. Compare 159, c, d : — iKO/arw d^» £d.] 

•[lb. 167, 1-158, B. Bd.] 

* [lb. 160, A : — &vdyiaf di ye kftkre rivbc yiyveoBaif 5rav (ua$av6fievoc yi^ 
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amonnts therefore to the doctrine of Protagoras,^^ that 
^^man is the measure of things/' and that that apnpott- 
which he thinks to exist exists, that which he ^taoUT 
thinks not to exist is by that very conviction de- Ip^Si^ 
prived of real existence. I may observe that !%^i»a« 
the whole of this preliminary discussion abounds ^^m^ 
with very just views of the whole process of 
sensation and the relation of the conscious being to exter* 
nal nature." 

viifuu • . . iKeiv6 re rivl yfyveoOai, hrav yXm^ ^ irucpbv ^ ri Toimmv ylyinfroi' 
7A1MCV yap fujSevl &i yXvKv aHvoTw ytyvta&at, £d.] 

^ [ThecBt, 160, D : — etc ravrdv ovftTriTmtKg Kara fihf . . . ^EpdnXeerov . . . oiav 
/teOfiara luveladai ra ir6vra, icard 6i Xlpuraydpav . . . irdvnjv xpVf^ff^ Mpuncw 
fitrpov elvai, /card' di OealTtjTov . . . tdeOtfatv kirurr^fopf ylyveodtu, Ed.] 

" [Plato's theory of perception is that denoted by some modern writen 
as the "representatiye-theory.'^ Of things as they are in themselves, 
the ienaes give as no knowledge : all that in sensation we are oonscioas 
of is a state of mind or feeling, {ird^oc;) the existence of self or the 
perceiving subject, and of a something external to self, — a perceived 
object, — are revealed to us, not by the senses, bat by a higher faculty. 
The negcUive portion of this theory Plato holds in common with the Cy- 
renaios, with Protagoras, and with the later Academics and Skeptics. 
It was controverted by the Stoics, who maintained that the external 
world is the olject of immediaie consciousness, (KaTaXiprr6v.) But all 
the remaining schools of antiquity — skeptical, dogmatic, and mystical—- 
agree with Plato in denying that our sensations reveal to us any thing 
beyond themselves. They are modifications of consciousness, feelings, 
BtsJtOBf—permoiiones iniimce, (as Cicero has it,) — and nothing more, (rd 
irepl 4ftag avfipeuvcv ird^og iavrov nXkav ov6kv i^fuv MtUannai^ Sext. £mp. 
de PlaeUia Cyrenaicorum, Math. 2 194.) So far, then, as regards the 
theory of sensation, Plato is to be understood, not as refuting, but as 
explaining, — ^nay, confirming, — ^the dictum of Protagoras, "Man (t.e. 
the conscious individual, 6 &el iv^puwog) is the measure of alL" But 
here an important divergence takes place. After showing that the 
Protogorean principle pushed to ito legitimate consequences annihilates 
the reality of the outward world as well as the identity or independent 
existence of the mind, or conscious subleot, (kfU re rtvdc ylyvw&at . . . 
itBUv6 T€ Ttvi . . . brav yXvn^ , , , ^ ti toiovtov yiyvfrrat. Th, 160, A ; comp.p. 
166, c,) Plato proceeds, by a bold appeal to the inner consciousness, to 
establish the reality of object and subject See Theai. p. 184-187,— a 
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Plato, having thus argaed the identity in substance of 
the three theories, — that of sensation alone constituting 
knowledge, that of the continual flux of all things, and 
that of man's beliefe being the true measure of exists 
ence, — ^proceeds, upon popular grounds and with great 
variety of illustration, to refute principally the last of 
these views as being the most general and the most dan- 
gerous of the three, but with constant allusions to the 
others also. For instance, on what grounds does Prota* 
goras himself^ by virtue of his calling as a philosophic 
instructor, profess to teach knowledge, if, as his principle 
declares, knowledge belongs equally to every human 
mind, and the peasant's apprehensions be as truly 
the measure of real existence as the philosopher's? 
Again, if the sensible occasion of knowledge be know- 
ledge itself, it would seem that to read or to hear an 
unknown language would be completely equivalent to 
perfectly knowing it, and that every varied circumstance 
of sensation (as, for example, seeing with one eye or with 
both) must, by force of this hypothesis, alter the reality 



INUsage of whioh it suffioes to quote the expressions following: — ^Ilep^ 
<5^ ^uvfj^ KoiX irefiH XP^ ... 1} Stavoei hri afiforipo icriv; 't»j%rye, — Tovra d^ 
irdvra (sc. ovciav, dfiotdTTfra, hpi^fibv) Std. rfvoc • . • 6tavoet ; . . . Avri} dx* air^c 
V i'^X^ ^^ KotvA fioi ^<iiveT€u , . . iiruriumeiv, — *JSv fth &pa role ita^^fiaat^ovK 
hfi kirurrifuf, h dirtp irepl kKeivuv av?.Xoyi(jT4lJ. He had previously drawn 
ThesDtetus into an admission of the unity of the sentient subject:— eSc 
fiiav TttfiL ISiaVf elre iwx^h' ^^tc ^ ^^ ^^ xoAciv, irdvra rcarra ^wnlveif j did 
Toirruv oiov bpydvuv aia^av6fte&a bffa aur^ip'6. 

Those who would thoroughly understand the TheagUhu would do well 
to read with attention the aooount given by Cicero in the Prior Academics 
of the controversy between the Stoics and the Academy, renewed in mo- 
dem times by Reid and Brown, of whom the former held with the Stoics 
that our knowledge of the eztemal world is intuitive, the latter, with 
Plato and the majority of philosophers, that it is infereiUial, Sir W. 
Hamilton's masterly critique on the various theories of Perception 
(Essays, p. 38) will be read with profit even by those to whom it is not 
given to aoqoieeoe in hia conclusions. Ed.] 
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of science/^ — a notion so frivolous that even the ingemouB 
audacity of Protagoras himself could scarcely venture to 
accept it I^or this alone. If it be involved in ^^ know- 
ledge" that it should be the direct perception of the 
sensible organ, it would seem that all which is retained 
by memory is blotted from the treasuries of science,^ that 
man hangs upon the ^ever-varying present, and that all 
which refers to past or future is absolutely anni- 
hilated. But even on his own grounds Prota- i$io^!** 
goras may be convicted. For all experience SS^.*^ 
establishes that some do arrive at a greater 
degree of knowledge than others, (as the physician, the 
musician, &c.,) and all the world implicitly believe it ; so 
that, if truth be determined by momentary opinion, Pro- 
tagoras, on his own hypothesis, is overthrown by a vast 
majority, the only decisive test admitted by his philo- 
sophy : nay, he personally subscribes his own error; for, 
all opinion being (as opinion) equally authentic, he pro- 
nounces his adversaries to speak true, in the very argu- 
ment that assails them as mistaken.^^ Another palpable 
form of self-confutation is built upon the doctrine of 
Heraclitus. If, argues Socrates, every thing be in a state 
of incessant change, it cannot be affirmed of any thing 
that it is rather than is not. Kow, this (if worth any thing) 
must be a formula vniversdUy applicable, as no reason can 
be shown why it should be applied to one region of 
nature rather than to another. Sensations, then, are, 
along with every thing else, involved in this predicament, 
and therefore no affirmation can be with certainty made 
as regards them; consequently, by the conditions of the 

«[P.163,B. Ed.] 

^ [P. 164, B. avfipaipei Apa, ov rtg tntar^fuiv kyhero, h-i /tefiin^fth^ 
airbv ft^ hriaraadat, kiret6^ ovx tipq. £d.] 

** [P. 170 : — 'ETretrd ye rovf ixei KOfjnp&raroi^ ixelvog /ih trepi -nyc «^<* 
of^oeuc ^ Toif 6vTido^a^6vniv cltffftv, j kxtlvov ^ycvvrai fpMeedat^ ivyx^pa 
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argament, it may be as reasooably asserted that sensar 
tions are not science as that they are.^ The great object 
of the doctrine of Protagoras was to unsettle the princi- 
ples of mor(d obligation, by denying the permanence of 
moral distinctions. Accordingly, Plato soon proceeds to 
examine his theory in that light His argument is simple 
and convincing. He shows that the universal experience of 
man establishes that there is a known, assignable difference 
between the useful and the injnrums :^ this, indeed, is an idea 
totally distinct from that of the just and the unjust ; but as 
far as concerns Protagoras's argument they are completely 
. on a par. Both are beyond the immediate scope of sensa- 
tion ; the calculations of the teacher of gymnastics as to his 
own art, or of the physician as to the results pf medical ap- 
plications, as much transcend the sphere of pure direct 
sensation as even the perceptions of right and wrong. 
But even beyond these objections to the theory which 
makes the variations of sense the judges of scientific 
truth, is the decisive obstacle to its admission, that, 
by reducing science under the control of fiiculties which 
we share with even the brute creation, it makes every sen- 
sitive being equally the judge of truth with man himself 
— ^a consequence beyond which the argument can scarcely 
be carried.^' From all these considerations, it is evident 
that the boasted solution of the question of science, which 
identifies it with simple sensation, is unable to stand exa- 
mination, its defenders being on every side convicted of 
palpable inconsistency. Before closing this part of the 

" [P. 182, E : — ov6hf &pa hrurr^fUfv fiaXXov i) ^ knurHffopf aveKptvofitBa 
kpur^iuvoi h ri i<rrtv kirurr^fji^. Ed.] 

* [P. 177, 0-179, B : — JTovrdf /mXXov & hv ^^<u v6hc 66^avTa avr^, 
ravra koI karl dixata rg ^efiivi^y loairep &v Khfrai' wepl 6i T&ya^w Mkva . . . 
roXftqv 6iaftdxe<r&<u hri ml & &v o^XLfta oof^elaa irdXtf hvnf ^<u koI karu 
Ed.] 

^ [P. 161, c : — Te^aifuuca bri ovk elirev iipx^/uvoc r^ 6hf^elac 6t< ir6vT09 
XpV/tdruv fUrpov karlv v^ ^ Kwoxi^aXoc, Ed-. 
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discassioQ, Plato, affirming that science is the attribute 
of the soidj furnishes a most perspicuous proof of the 
unity of the thinking-principle, and its distinctness from 
the complicated system of bodily organs whose reports it 
receives and estimates.^ 

I need now scarcely remind you that the principles 
here stated and refuted are substantially the principles 
of skepticism in every age ; and I believe you will find 
very few forms of reply to these lo^cal perplexities 
of which the discussion just analyzed does not offer an * 
example. But, though this constitutes a very im- 
portant incidental advantage of such studies, I must 
remind you that my present object is, simply, to arrive 
progressively at an estimate of the views of Plato him- 
self regarding the prerogatives of the human reason and 
the immutability of the truth it apprehends. Avoiding, 
therefore, extraneous comment, I continue his own ex- 
position. 

Theodoras, who very amusingly describes the logical 
frenzy of the Heracliteans in supporting their theory 
of the ceaseless fluxion of the universe, tells us that 
they are unfixed in their very thoughts and language, as 
if they were afraid that even there the appearance of 
fixily would destroy their cause." Tou will anticipate, 
then, that the advocate who in some measure represents 
their views should be prepared, on being driven from his 
first position, to fortify a new one. Unable to find 
science in pure sensation, he endeavours to discover it in 

"[P. 184,c,tol86,B. Ed.] 

* [" Thej are liying instances of the unrest their books proclaim/' 
anxy^ Karh rh av/YP^fJ^f^ttra ^ipovTai, 179, I. Theodoras speaks of 
Heracliteans in Ephesas ; but the most celebrated representatiye of 
these views was the Athenian Cratylus, of whom Aristotle speaks as an 
advocate of extreme " movement'^ opinionst Metaph, iii. 5, 18. It was 
by him that Plato, in his early youth, was initiated into these Ephesian 
mysteries. Ibb i. 6. Ed.] 

Vol. II. 9 
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a region higher than sensation, and he pronounces that 
science is "right judgment, or opinion," {do^a 
rarmoN. i^drj^.) In this part of the dialogue we enter 
SS^* upon a region characterized hy all the peculiari- 
5J^.j». ties of the ancient logic, and which, therefore, 
'"* can scarcely he made as familiar to modem read- 
™j^ ers as the preceding disquisition. If science be 
SS?S!?* true opinion, what constitutes a false opinion? 
f^v^ This question is thus analyzed. TVe can only 
j^^^^^^^^^ j^^e of what we know or do not know. Four 
^v^< possible cases arise. A man may be in error, 
f^vi' by judging that a thing he knows is really some 
other thing he does not know, or some other 
thing he does know; or, again, by judging that some 
thing he does not know is some other thing he does 
know, or some other thing he does not know. All 
these cases are rejected, as presenting apparent impossi^ 
bilities. Another method of examination is proposed:— 
to estimate the matter not in relation to knowledge or 
ignorance, but in relation to existence or non-existence, — 
that is, as he defines it, judging according to the truth 
and reality of things."^ But here he finds as little satis* 
faction. For he argues that, as he who sees at all must 
see something which exists, so he who judges must 
judge what in some sense exists; and that he who judges 
that which does not exist (whether in real or abstract 
beings) cannot properly be said to judge at all.*^ Is 
then "false opinion" the mistake which arises when, 



• [P. 188, D : — ^Ap* civ oh rairrg OKtirrhv d ^irrov/uv Kord, rb elShftu ml 
ft^ eldivai . . . &XXd, /card rd elvai ml fi^ ; The cases here saggeeted invoWe 
an obyioas oonfusion between "judgment" and " simple apprehension.'' 
They are, in fiict, Cynical faUaoies. See vol. i. p. 427, note 8. Socrates 
shows this presently, by distinguishing the mental processes in question, 
189, 1 : — rd ^ Stavoeia^cu ip* 6 mp kyd mXei^ ; k,t,X. Ed.] 

«[P.189,B. Ed.] 
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taking one real existence for another, we affirm that one 
is the other ?^ This, again, is shown to he mentally im- 
possihle." Once more: is "false judgment" the er- 
roneous application of an> inward conception to an 
exterior sensation? (exemplified in the view of an 
object at a distance which we may mistake for 
another,) This is rejected as too Umiied an ^^^ 
account** In this way, by a diversity of ex- ^JStoT* 
amples, Plato endeavours to show that a cor- j^HS^ 
rect conception of "«rror"has not been pre- 
sented in any of the ordinary theories; for I 
have little doubt that these solutions, which 
appear at .first sight strangely chosen, were actually 
kaiown as theories of the subject in the popular meta- 
physic of Plato's age.^ SBtuming from this digression^ 
the philosopher once more demands, Can " true opinion" 
satisfy the notion of science! and, feeling that it cannot 

s* ['AAAodo^loy Tivh obwv itevd^ fofiev elvai d6^ap. lb. Ed.] 

* [To make thiB plain, we aire presented with an elaborate examina- 
tion of the phenomena of judgment (189, e) and memory (191, n,) the 
latter illustrated by a comparison of the receptiTe faculty to a tablet of 
wax, more or less retenttre of impressions as it Taries in purity and 
consistence. To this part of the dtalogne Locke's celebrated chapter on 
Memory presents a striking parallel. {Essajf, b. iL chap. x. H 4^ 5.) 
Sn.] 

^ [P. 196, c:— AAA' ^tow 6el ^tro^aivetv rb rd iffevdn do^6^etv i Jiavokv 
irpdc aUr&iimv vapa^Xay^ ei yhp rwf fv, ovk iv irore h airmc To2f dtavo^ 
fuuitv hjKwr&fie^a ; i,t, if error consist scidy in mistaking a particular 
sensible image for a particular notion in the mind, CTery process of^re 
thought must be exempt from error. Sd.] 

* [For a specimen of this " popular metaphysio," see Phtedo, p. 96, 
B : — ic6repov ... 6 kyKi^aX6^ korw h rdc t&ad^t^ trapixup . . • i« rtAnwf di 
•yiyvoiTo fivffiai xai dd^o, ex 6^ fvfuaK koI d6frKt "^optAtotK rh ^pefieiv, Kara rdbra 
yfyveir&ai hrurHjjjofv, We can hardly err in conjecturing that the ** wax 
tabW before alluded to was borrowed from the museum of the school 
whose "theory of the human mind" is here sketched. The dore-cote 
(197, n) may have come from the same or a neighbouring rep<Aitory. 
Sn.] 
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irise above the evidence of testimony or analogy, he 
denies its claims.^ 

A third and last attempt is made to define 
nnrnojr. the notion of that which alone deserves the 
^^TrZopi. title of knowledge. Science is prononnced to 
umdSih be "opinion fjitra korfoOy' — a qualification which 



^nr seems, from the subsequent tenor of the dis- 

aoL^o.'^' cussion, to signify judgment ^^wUh explication.** 
^im*maif For, it is obscrvcd, no primary element is 
«^«j«M^ knowable or explicable; it is merely percepti- 
^^^f^ ble, (you will remember Locke's undefinable 
"simple ideas;"*') whereas compounds are decom- 
posable, and thence definable: of simples, then, there is 
"just apprehension," but no genuine "science." The 
answer to this preliminaiy statement is remarkable. So- 
crates is represented as illustrating his meaning by words 
and syllables and letters; and he replies that, if the syllable 



^ [The refatation of the proposition, '* Scienoe or Knowledge ib true 
opinion/' is based on the necessity imposed on its adrocates of admit- 
ting that of the two* terms of everj Judgment one at least is given as 
known ; for no Judgment, true or false, is oonoeiyable, of which both 
terms are unknown. Hence the definition in question is faulty ; for it 
means nothing, unless that which it pirofesses to explain — ^the nature of 
knowledge — be assumed to be already known. UdXat kofikv &vAirXa^ tov 
ft^ Ka^apoc diaXiyeiT'&ai. ftvptdtuc yap tip/fytafuv rd yiyvdoKOfitv koX w 
yiyv6aKOfitv mi kfrtardfie^a koI ovk kirterdfie^a, &c n awUvre^ aXk^Xuv h^ tn 
kirurr^fjojv hyvoovfuv. Thecei. p. 196, i. It is true that^a remembered 
impression is not a ** knowledge'' in the Platonic sense ; but those ^ho 
hold that right opinion is science acknowledge no other. See the quo- 
tation from the Phcedo in the foregoing note. From a higher point of 
riew the refutation appears sophistical ; for it seems to confound two 
different acts, — yiyv^axetv (cognoaeere, kenneh) with hriarair&ai, {scire, 
vissen,) But then this higher point of view is not yet attained, being 
indeed the yery thing sought in the present inquiry. It would not, and 
eould not, be conceded by the empiricists with whom Plato is arguing. 
The "maieutic" or suggestive purpose of the dialogue is here suf- 
flpiently obvious. En.] 

^ [Essay, h.m. 0.4, 1 4. Ed.] 
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camisi of the mere lettere, it cannot be known (as matter of 
Bcience) unless they are known ; for, . assuredly, science 
cannot be compounded of absolute ignorance ; but if tbe 
syllable be not the mere total of the letters, but a new and 
^tinct being, then the being itself (or " form") becomes 
an indecomposable, and therefore, by the hypothesis, an 
in€2j>lioabley thing. But what does this i^c or addi- 
tional expUcaticn really signify? Is it the image of 
thought by words, simply? In this case every "true 
judgment" will have explication, and all possessors of 
right opinions will possess genuine science; for every 
thinker, not deaf or dumb, can achieve such explication 
as this. But is it the determination of the whole by the 
elements that compose it? Even this does not reaqh the 
idea of the Platonic *< science," which refuses to honour 
with its name a process of simple decomposi- 
tion. Shall we declare, then, that "expli- ^Jj^T^ 
cation" answers' to the assignment of a genus Jg;^^ 
and essential difference?^ and is this what con- ^^»^" 
verts a "true opinion" into " science"^ But to 
this it is answered that (however this differentiation may 
assist clearness oif expression) the perception of the dia^ 
tinguishing qualities must be presupposed in the mere 
apprehension of the individual object, to make it indi- 
vidual. 

It does not appear, then, that any of these jn^auM 
.accounts of scientific knowledge reach the prob- 



lem. There is, in the apprehension of truth, 
as fixed beyond possibility of change, a something which 
none of them include. When you have arrived at this 
period in the original Platonic discussion — ^a good deal 
wearied perhaps by subtleties which, even in the most 
rapid mnalysis, I can scarcely expect to engage much 
— ■■— ' ' ■ ■■ ' ■■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' ' ■■ ■ I 

• [P. 208, C ^— ri ix^iv n oriftuw AitiSv^ <f tm> dirdvrwv dut^ipet rd 
hpvnr^iv. Ed.] 
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interest — ^you anxiously look out for the luminous con- 
ception which is to enlighten the obscurity of this mazy 
controversy, and by its own contrast to call out the 
fainter lineaments of the past reasoning in bold and clear 
relief. But you will expect this in vain. Socrates, after 
thus dissolving the structures of his brother-teachers, 
hastily closes the discussion by merely observing that 
this removal of errors may clear the soil of his hearer's 
mind for future fruit; and by the still colder consolation 
that it will at least prevent him from idly imagining that 
he understands the subject when he really knows nothing 
whatever about it. 

But the true object of the whole is, neverthe- 
j^J*^**" less, manifest enough. Kyou have at all main- 
tained your attention to the progress of the 
reasoning, you will perceive without difficulty that it 
refers to three great aspects 6f intellectual philosophy, — ^the 
theory of mere sensation, the theory of mere judgment 
upon sensation, and the theory of logical definition, as 
comprising the office and functions of the human reason 
in relation to attainable truth. And if you have but 
slightly contemplated the history of speculation, you can 
scarcely fail to perceive that these are three forms of 
philosophy w^hich, under endless superficial changes, 
have perpetually reappeared in almost every age of the 
history of reason. Am I, then, delaying you here upon 
unprofitable obscurities, when I exhibit to you this great 
Beasoner, in his own graceful simplicity of dialogue, 
thus holding forth, (as if in prophecy,) in the very child- 
hood of philosophy, a mirror which was to reflect the 
future fortunes of human thought? What is the first 
of the theories he meets and prostrates, but that very 
account of human nature which, in language tcaHcely 
altered from the phraseology which he furnishes to it 
here, degraded all France, and from France half Europe, 
during the greater part of the last century? What is 
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the second of these theories, but that very amelioration 
of the former which, allowing to man a faculty of appre- 
hending the relations of thoughts, permits that fietculty to 
wander no further than the experience of receptive sensi- 
bility will supply him with materials? What, finally, 
is the third which Plato consigns to reprobation, but that 
theory which reduces all the prerogatives of reason to 
the logical offices of defining and dividing and classify- 
ing names? And what is that which Plato considered 
they all equally wanted, without which he deemed them 
structures fair and artificial, but without foundation, — 
bodies comely and proportioned, but without life? He 
believed that they wanted substantial reality^ a principle 
of absolute and ultimate certainty; he conceived that 
until the reason of man — ^by virtue of its inherent power 
— were brought in contact with the Infinite itself, were 
considered as an inward attestation of certain uncon- 
ditional and consummate truths self-supported and inde- 
pendent, that until thus the human intellect was, as it 
were, incorporated with the very existence of the real 
universe around it, no anchorage could be found in the 
fathomless deep of philosophical skepticism. By what 
bonds he essayed to bind together that mystic Triad — 
the Creator, the Creation, and the Eeason that images 
both — ^will form the subject of our next meeting. 



LECTURE VIII. 

THB BIALBOTIC OF PLATOi OONTIHUBD— THB IDBAL THEORY. 

Qbbttlbmen: — 

We have now seen that the ancient investiga- 
iif Plato, tors of the principles of human knowledge had 



^"^ largely examined the subject, had submitted 
reason to its own reflective analysis, and had 
evolved theories to systematize its processes and opera- 
tions not at all dissimilar from those which later efforts 
have so elaborately presented. Differences of language, 
differences of habitual associations, differences of his- 
torical position, must produce difference in the form of 
exposition: but truth is limited; and, where the facts 
of the case lie in no very extended compass, we may 
assuredly anticipate that the faculties of theorists will 
march in paths not widely separated from each other. 
Human nature recurs unchanged in every successive 
generation; its powers, its instincts, its prejudices, 
remain the same; and when you find that, even in the 
simplest questions and most palpable determinations of 
external physical science, philosophical heresies are seen, 
in spite of demonstration itself, to arise, you can scarcely 
wonder that the various ages of intellectual history have 
been found to return the echoes of old errors, to rush 
with all the ardour of novelty and inexperience into 
. illusions long before exposed, and to mistake, again and 
.again, that for the authentic coinage of eternal truth 
which a forgotten iantiquity had proved to be the base 
alloy of prejudice or the gilded forgeries of a too active 
imagination. 

104 
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Such a research as that which I then took occasion to 
make will not have failed in one important object, if it 
have recalled or strengthened your respectful regard for 
our forefathers in the philosophy of mind ; if it have led 
you to contemplate in these men inquirers whom no age 
need blush to desire as its own, thoughtful and gifted 
speculators who possessed all our faculties long before 
ourselves, and whose very exclusiveness of devotion to 
these peculiar studies, though it unquestionably lost them 
the benefit of lights flashed from other points of the in- 
tellectual heaven, yet gave them all the advantages of 
patient concentration and enthusiastic perseverance in the 
work of exploring the region of their own peculiar choice. 
A spirit of most misjudging contempt has for many years 
become fashionable towards the metaphysical contempla- 
tions of the elder ages. Alas ! I cannot understand on 
what principles. Is it, then, a matter to be exulted in 
th^twehave at length. discovered that our faculties are 
only formed for earth and earthly phenomena ? Are we 
to rejoice at our own limitations, and delight that we can 
be cogently demonstrated to be prisoners of sense and the 
facts of sense ? In those early struggles after a higher 
and more perfect knowledge, and in the forgetfulness of 
every inferior science through the very ardour of the pur- 
suit, there is, at least, a glorious and irresistible testimony 
to the loftier destinies of man ; and it might almost be 
pijonounced that, in such a view, their very errors evi- 
dence a truth higher than all our discoveries can disclose ! 
When Lord Bacon, with his clear and powerful reason- 
ings, led our thinkers from these regions of ancient 
thought (then newly opened to the modern world) to the 
humbler, but more varied and extensive, department of 
inductive inquiry, I represent to myself that angel-guide, 
all light and grace, who is pictured by our great poet as 
slowly conducting the first of our race from Paradise, to 
leave him in a world vast indeed and varied, but where 
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thorns and thistles ahounded, and food— -often uncertain, 
and often perilous — ^was to be gained only ^^by the sweat 
of the brow" and in the downcast attitude of servile toil ! 
These haughty prepossessions against the spe- 
tiupremu culativc rescarches of antiquity are nowhere 
more necessary to be resisted than in approach- 
ing the subject of our consideration this day, — a subject 
which has become almost proverbially the type of £Ekn- 
tastic hypothesis. On this prejudication I shall make 
but one remark ; but it is a remark worthy your 
Theorvqf cousideratiou. Whether the Ideal Theo&y of 
Plato be or be not a system of pompous illu- 
sion, you will remember that it was a system chosen and 
supported by one who had before him nearly every objec- 
tion your ingenuity could marshal against it. It was not 
the system of a novice, confident in opinions which he 
had never learned to contrast with their opposites. Our 
ordinary estimators of the Platonic philosophy (under- 
taking their office upon a careless and defective exami- 
nation of his writings) exult in exhibiting the 
Fnq^Md«» cxtravagauce of the ancient, realism, and in 
^^am- contrasting with its follies the simplicity, per- 
spicuity, and truth of their own adopted theory. 
Hume pronounces Nominalism (the system which denies 
all universal essences, whether real or mental) to 
^^S«i. be one of the most important ^'discoveries" of 
^!^^ modern times, and rejoices in being even a sub- 
sidiary labourer in the work of ^extending and 



strengthening the influnce of this novel solu- 
tion. Yet we know that this very theory was upheld by 
the ancient Stoics in opposition to the Platonics, and, as 
I am strongly inclined to think, was known to the M^ 
garics and Cynics, and therefore to Plato himsdf. It is, 

^ [Andsthenes not only knew, but seeniB to hare deliberately adopted* 
the Nominalistic theory, though in a somewhat orude form, and en- 
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at least, remarkable, that the very objections against 
Bealism which were snpposed to establish the Nominal- 
ism of the twelfUi century are by Plato advanced in the 
Parmenides; and, as some of these objections would 
seem to lie equally (or nearly so) against the ^^ ^m. 
theory of universal conceptions, it seems not at <'9**""«*- 
all improbable that Plato had this third, or Nominalist, 
theory within his view, but perhaps considered it not of 
sufficient force to require special mention and elaborate 
reply. I mean, not of sufficient force when regarded as 
an adequate solution of the entire question of the Reason 
of man ; for (strange as it may appear) I am strongly 
inclined to think that Plato, in his mere doctrine of 
abstraction, was nearer to what would now be called No- 
minalism than to any other theory of that mental process. 
It is certain that he seems frequently to intimate, and to 
lament, the impossibility of obtaining, while we work on 
sensible materials, a general notion pure from sensuous 
admixture; and to insinuate that, if we could, the task 
would be achieved which death alone can effect, — the im- 
mediate perception of essences as they exist in the intelli- 
gible world. Aristotle, on the contrary, seems to have 
believed that the pAij/ia could be thus obtained,' and in 
the spirit of that belief (as well as on other grounds) to 
have discarded the ulterior speculations of Plato. 
The other theory which is opposed to the Platonic 

cambered with gratuitous absurdities. Compare Arist. Mdaph. iy. 
29, 4: — *AvTur&6vrK ^ero ew^wf fttf^ht a^iuv Afyecn^cu irA^ t<^ oiKel<,) X6y(f> 
hv kf iv6c; and lb. vii. 3, 7 : — ol 'Avrur&heioi . . . ^6pow Iri ovk itjri rh ri 
itrnv hpiaatr&ai, — with JPlato, Thecet. 201, ■: — avrh ... Kaff avrh imorav 
bvdfiaoai ft&vcv dt/; where, however, the reference to the Cynics is 
doobtfull Ed.] 

' [Aristotle frequently approaches the question iuTolyed in the 
Nominalist oontroyersy, as Categ, c. 2 and 5 ; Metaph, yi. 13, 2 ; Pkys. 
ii. 1. AU these passages are decidedly anti-realistic ; and still more so 
the well-known dictum in the De Animd, L 1, 5. rd 6i ^(fov rb ko&SXou 
^01 cv&h itrnv i) vorepw. En.] 
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idealism, and wticb is known by the title of "Concep- 
tualising' is in the same dialogue expressly stated and 
rejected. " Perhaps" (Socrates is represented as urging) 
" each of these eiih] is nothing but a thought {pAjjfiuzy) and 
can exist nowhere else than in the souls of men."' And 
80 of several other objections. I do not mention these 
facts in order to pronounce any immediate opinion re- 
garding the relative merit of these solutions, but simply 
to remind you that, whether right or wrong in his choice, 
Plato saw these alternatives, deliberately rejected them 
afi insufficient or untrue, and deliberately preferred to 
follow his own theory. K, when made aware of this, we 
continue to dismiss his views with contemptuous slight, 
surely we must possess a large share of confidence in 
ourselves to prefer deciding that Plato devoted his life to 
circulating despicable reveries, rather than that we do not 
perfectly enter into his views and reasonings. Unfortu- 
nately, these reasonings are expressed in a form which it 
requires much patience to penetrate ; and, though we may 
be enabled to perceive much that inspires respect and 
admiration, he would be a bold critic who would affirm 
that he has left the Dialectic of Plato without difficulties. 
We may enter far enough into the vast and hallowed 
edifice to catch the general grandeur of the design and 
the symmetry of the proportions ; but to gain that point 
from which the whole is beheld at a glance, in all its com- 
plicated relations, has, I believe, been truly given to few 
of those who profess to have been so favoured. 

I shall now endeavour to give you an outline of the 
theory of Plato considered in relation to its aim and 
purport. My object shall be to attempt to seize the 
spirit of the whole, without departing from his own 
habits of thought. Detailed accounts of detached dogmas 
you will find abundantly supplied by many writers and 

* [Parmenides, 132, b. Ed.] 
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commentators : I must attempt something more systema- 
tically connected, because this combination or harmony 
is that which our learned investigators of particular 
questions most usually neglect to offer. 

We saw that in the ancient world, at the time Abimieai 
of Plato, the subject of the nature and the limits S?i5S«rf 
of human knowledge had attracted deep and 
general attention. Had the early inquiries on this great 
question 'been calmly and candidly conducted, there 
might have been agreement, or disagreement without 
extravagance. But it is one of the many evils of the 
controversial spirit that it inevitably urges opposition 
to extremes. The " odium theologicum" is theological, 
only because theology is to us the most important of 
speculative questions: the thoughtful ancients, when 
they did not fear the results, too much despised, or too 
wholly forgot, the gods of the people to allow their pas- 
sions to be enlisted in assailing or protecting them ; and 
phSosophj/ became to them what religion is to us — ^the 
theme of incessant disputation — because of the deepest 
speculative interest, and therefore of the most passionate 
controversial excitement. Accordingly, the primitive dif- 
ferences about knowledge, or the relation of reason to 
the Universe, gradually widened untU they formed into 
two theories that may be considered as occupying 
the opposite poles of • human thought, — the ^S^ST 
theory that reduces all knowledge to the acci- PJI^^ 
dental receptive quality of the organs of sense, ^Si^ng 
and the theory that denies the existence (except ttfthtmind 
as an utter illusion) of the whole sensible world, ^ *'^' 
and refers all knowledge to the apprehension of the One 
immutable essence which it hides behind it. But be 
tween these lay two less extravagarft accounts of the 
nature and limits of man's knowledge, — the one declaring 
it to be ^^ right opinion," but without any further basis 
Vol, II. 10 
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of reason, the other purporting to supply this deficiency 
by adding to the just opinion a logical explica- 
ei^J^id!^ tion by definitions and distinctions. Now, you 
must conceive Plato as having gradually tra- 
velled from the first of these theories* (or that of pure 
cSadyyrt^) through the two last which rise higher and 
higher in the rational scale, until from the utmost verge 
of the logical system of science he discerns that furthest 
l(or ultra-rationalist) system of Unity. Arrived at this, 
the philosopher proceeds to estimate Us value, and to 
determine whether it can satisfy the problem of the true 
nature of science and the true prerogatives of the human 
reason. 

To make this gradual advance more distinct, you must 
remember that there are, by the admission of all reason- 
able thinkers, at the least two separable faculties in humaa 
minds, — a faculty of recewmg impressions and a faculty of 
ctmceimg relations. H"ow, the first of the systems I men- 
tioned restricted our intellectual energies to the former, 
and (considered as an account of knowledge) we have 
seen that Plato overwhelmed it with argument and ridi- 
cule. The second and third systems (however 
mpMoh mutually different as accounts of the cognitive 
powers of man) certainly agreed in adopting 
the two faculties, — the receptive sensibility, and the 



^ [Comp. Ariat. Metaph, i. 6, 2 :— " Plato in hu youth became familiar 
with Cratjlns, and through him with the Heraclitic opinions of the flux 
of sensible objects, and their consequent unfitness to become objects of 
science ; and this creed he continued to hold in his later years." It 
nowhere appears that at any poriod of his life he held " the doctrine of 
pore sensation/' except in this negatire way. His intolerance of the 
skeptical state of mind doubtless impelled him to seek elsewhere for a 
ground of certainty. So understood, the account in the text is true ; 
but the formula, " sensation is knowledge,'^ is evidently susceptible of a 
dogmatic sense, alien from the whole spirit of Plato's speculations, early 
08 well as late. Ed.] 
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power of judgment. But we find that, even in the 
higher form, he was totally dissatiBfied with this repre- 
sentation. And the reason was, doubtless, this: that, 
cany these theories to the utmost, they yet leave us 
without (as he conceived) any substantial principle of 
eeriainiy. Our opinions and our definitions may, as com- 
parisons and distinctions of thoughts, be perfectiy cor- 
rect; they may be consistent with each other, and with 
the entire scheme of thought : and yet they may be (for 
aught that these theories involve) ddbaolutdy disconnected 
with reaUhf. Exactly as in maliiematics it is altogether 
unimportant to the strict cogency of the demonstration 
whether beyond the conceiving mind there be a single 
inch of real space in the world. They comprised general 
expressions indeed, the names of classes or genera; but 
these classes were themselves raised out of particular 
objects of sensuous experience; and, if the sensible 
world was itself changeable, fleeting, and uncertain, 
how much less claim to fixed reality had these shadowy 
classifications of shadows! iN'ow, if to the reflective 
mind there arise an invincible conviction that it is 
formed for absolute certainty, and that on mjmy points 
it possesses a certainty which declares to it the laws 
and nature of things as they would be though every 
subordinate intellect perished, then no account of human 
knowledge can be adequate which does not solve the 
I^enomena of these absolute certainties, which does not 
in some manner bind together the universe beyond the 
soul and the soul itself. 

Under these circumstances you may conceive s. <tfou 
that Plato approached with a more favourable ^^^|^ 
prepossession the EUaiic system of the mind. <*>eWii«. 
For this, at least, purported to connect the 
reason with the rational element in the universe ; that i&, 
it (though, perhaps, indistinctly) admitted that there 
was, beyond mere sense and mere comparison or in- 
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ference or generalization or abstraction^ a feculty of 
which the inherent prerogative was this : — ^that it could 
pronounce, independently of all sensible experience, 
certain truths regarding the universe; applying itself 
to that which was rational or intelli^ble therein, as truly 
as, but more intimately than, the eye can apply itself to 
light, or the ear to tiie pulses that generate a sound. 
But, though an important step was here ejBTected, — ^a 
stride from the transitory to the permanent, from the 
temporal to the eternal, — ^the subsequent result was bar- 
ren of profit and altogether inadequate to the demands 
of the question. In various parts of his writings* Plato 
meets imd refutes the theory which would represent the 
rational substratum of the universal system as on^ in a 
sense so exclusive as to be incapable of diversify. Ac- 
cordingly, his own views £Etr more resemble the earlier 
doctrines of Pythagoras, whose arithmetic metaphysics 
acknowledged this variety and attempted to account for 
it, than the unwarrantable refinement by which the 
school of Elea professed to prove that the reason ad- 
mitted no shadow of diversity in its objective counter- 
part There is, then, an intelligible world, as the Eleatics 
assert ; but that world, though governed by one grand 
and presiding unity, is yet diversified by a boundless 
variety of intelligible essences. 

ctnuttvor ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ enter easily into the aim of the 
J^g^*** theory of Ideas. That man's soul is made to 
***^- contain not merely a consistent scheme of its 
own notion, but a direct apprehension of real and eternal 
laws beyond it, is not too absurd to be maintained. That 
these real and eternal laws are things inteUigibley and not 
things sensible, is not very extravagant either. That 
these laws impressed upon creation by its Creator, and 

* [More partioularlj in the Sophift and Birmenides, Ed.] 
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apprehended by man^ are something distinct equally 
from the Creator and from man, and that the whole mass 
of them may be fiftirly termed the world of things purely 
intelligible^ is surely allowable. Kay^ further, that there 
are qualities in the supreme and ultimate Cause of all, 
which are manifested in His creation, and not merely 
manifested, but in a manner — rafter being brought out of 
his sup^essential nature into the stage of being below 
him, but next to him — are then, by the causative act of 
creation, deposited in things, differencing them one 
from the other, so that the things participate of them, 
(/isri^oMK,) communicate with them, (xotpiououtriy) this 
likewise seems to present no incredible account of the 
relation of the world to its Author. That the intelligence 
of man, excited to reflection by the impressions of these 
objects thus (though themselves transitory) participant I 
of a divine quality, should rise to higher conceptions of I 
the perfections thus faintly exhibited, — ^aqd, inasmuch as f 
these perfections are unquestionably real existences, and 
known to be such in the very act of contemplation, that 
this should be regarded as a direct intellectual appercep* 
tion of them, — ^a union of the reason with, the Ideas in 
that sphere of being which is common to both, — ^this is 
certainly no preposterous notion in substance, and by 
those who deeply study it will perhaps be judged no un- 
warrantable form of phrase. Finally, that the reason, in 
proportion as it learns to contemplate the perfect and 
eternal, desires the enjoyment of such contemplations in 
a more consummate degree, and cannot be fully satisfied 
except in the actual fruition of the perfect itself, — ^this 
seems not to contradict any received principle of psycho- 
^^gjj ^^ ^^y known law of human nature. Yet these 
suppositions, taken together, constitute' the famous 
Theory ot Ideas, and, thus stated, may surely be pro- 
nounced to form no very appropriate object for the con- 

10* 
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tempt of even the most accomplished of our modern 
"physiologists of mind."* 

It appears, then, that the Ideal Theory, his- 
^klT torically considered, is to be regarded as a re- 
SSfST* action from the Eleatic Theory of Unity, — a 
ofpythigo- return from the doctrine of the absolute sim- 
plicity of the rational world to the prior Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of Unity in Multiplicity/ That the 
"Numbere" of Pythagoras and the "Ideas" of Plato 
were closely analogous cannot be doubted; and much 
investigation has been lavished on the question of their 
precise relation to each other. The differences 
jl32S?y between these philosophers in their elementary 
ZSt principles are noted by Aristotle at great 
length, (in the first, twelfth, and thirteenth 
books of his Metaphysics;) bufthe obscurity of his lan- 
guage, and the difficulty of particular phrases, render it 
impossible to obtain any tolerable conception of this ex- 
position without careful perusal of the entire original 
itself. A single sentence may be quoted as, apparency, 
the most comprehensive; though it witt require some 
meditation to* detect its exact purport. He tells us* that 



* [The object of this brilliant paragraph being evidently to oommend 
the Platonic scheme to the notice of persons oonyersant only with the 
language of modem metaphysics, the aathor has very reasonably 
allowed himself considerable latitude in the nse of phrases to which it 
would be difficult to find a precise counterpart in Plato's writings. I 
have therefore abstained from the attempt to support the seyeral posi- 
. tions by quotations; which will be more appropriate to the detailed 
expositions which follow. Ed.] 

^ [The question of priority is at least doubtful. It is remarkable that 
Aristotle nowhere connects the Ideal Theory with the Eleatic doctrine 
of Unity; while he deyotes whole chapters to ezpluning its relation to 
the Pythagorean number-theory. But Plato has fortunately left us in 
no doubt of the fact of the former connection. See the Pairmenide»t 
passim; and especially p. 130, foL En.] 

' [Metaph. i. 6, 6. The '' duality" (diac) is explained in a passage 
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Plato, ^th the Pythagoreans^ held that mimbers were 
the causes of things, and of their essence; but ^'to make 
a duality of this tndimiied* which they regarded as otw, 
and to compose this unlimited of great and small, was 
his peculiarity." Furthermore, Plato (he tells us) held 
that "these numbers exist out of and beyond sensible 
things; whereas the Pythagoreans held that the num- 
bers were the things themselves." It is singular that the 
technical phrases of the two masters would lead to a 
conclusion directly opposite; for Plato's fiidep^j or parti- 
cipation, of ideas suggests an intimate embodying of 
these essences, while Pytbagoras's tsifojin^ t&v AptOfiSy 
rather brings with it the conception of a copy of a dis- 
tant exemplar. • On the whole, I would say that the 
"Ideas" of Plato were the natural product of a state of 
thought more advanced than that which the Pythagorean 
"Numbers" represent. The term "Idea," which must 
have been from the first more comprehensive in applica- 
bility and flexible in use than the dpedp&^y evidences that 
the theory itself had risen to higher generalization in the 
mind of Plato. He, however, often employs fragments 
of the Pythagorean phraseology, with the inevitable con- 
sequence of obscurity which so forced and mystical a 
form of expression must involve. It would seem that 
after Plato's decease the arithmetical nomenclature rose 
again into fashion ; for Xenocrates incorporated it in his 
fundamental dogmas, and Aristotle identifies it with the 

of the Fk^iici, b. iii. O. 6, { 11 : — TLXdrunf Siit ravra 6U tH Ikmipa hrobfffw^ 
0n sa2 M T^ o^^ ioal imppd^Xetv xal M rijv KO^aifitouf. " Plato repre- 
sented the unlimited as Two, because it is susceptible of infinite aug- 
mentatiou as well as infinite diminution or diyision/' Hence there is 
no material unit; unity is ideal in its yery nature: — Ck ^^ rh pttya ital 
rd ftucpdv elvof, itpx^c, 6g cT ovffiav rd Iv. Meiaph, 1. 1. The word ikmipov 
means "matter/' as Prof. Butler states, but matter in its Platonic sense, 
its predicates rather resembling those of pure space than any thing of 
a corporeal nature. See the following Lecture. Ed.] 
* Sc. matter, I presume : constantly so called. 
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Platonic philoaophyto a degree not apparent! j warranted 
bj the writings of Plato himself. 

^^^^^^^^ I must now proceed to regard the Theory of 

*j2Lai Ideas more closely and systematically, Plato 
believed that there is a perfect science of the 
reality of things, independent of sensible experience, 
which he considered (as is most true) incapable of be- 
stowing, absolute certainty. In every observation made 
by the senses, therefore, he considered that the reason 
might disengage an element exclusively its own, which, 
until that disengagement, had been mingled and hidden 
in the complex result* IS'ow, that this was no unwar- 
rantable trsdn of thought may perhaps be thus mani- 
fested. In the observation of any change whatever, the 
senses can detect only the terms of the change, — ^that is, 
the successive phenomena themselves ; but it is unques- 
tionable that every such change is accompanied with the 
irresistible conviction of the absolute necessity of a cause 
to efiect it, in virtue of a principle above and beyond 
sense,/ which pronounces the universal truth that ^'eveiy 
change requires a causal energy to produce it" Were 
we then to proceed no further, it is obvious that every 
sensible mutation brings the reason of man (which is the 
organ or depository of necessary principles) in contact 
with a genuine "Idea;" which, if it truly have (as it 
truly has) an eternal reality independent of the mind 
that apprehends it, may be fairly said to belong to a 
"world or sphere of ideas,"*® the appropriate object of 
the inner world of reason.* But as yet we have gained 
only one presiding Idea; let us try if reason will not 



* [Phcddr, p. 249, B : — eZdof iic vdXKuv lav ata&^eov e{{ hf Xofytfffi^ (wtur 
pobftofcv, £d.] 

» [vosyrdf r^of, Bqf. Tii. 517, B, al. Ed,] 

* For what constitutes a distinct sphere of being in any sense, but 
indipendent reaZi/y,-»the qualities of time and apace being here obviously 
inapplicable? 
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evidence a more varied inheritance as its property in the 
ideal world : as otherwise Plato has not been its correct in- 
terpreter, his theory assigning (to the endless peiplexity 
of the systematizers of Platonism) ideas to even/ 
thing that can receive a name," — ^ideas of rela- oftSSSu 
tions^^ of colonrs, of sonnds,"— even of artificial tZ^kat 
instances of mechanism/^ no less than of beauty, *** " 



symmetry, and truth. Any account which does 

not comprehend this universality must therefore &il to 

catch the spirit of the Platonic reasoning. Now, 

as we saw in a former Lecture that the Good is the ^^SSu 



cardinal point of the philosophy of Plato, and thm^im- 
by him enthroned in majesty supreme at the ^^S!* 
summit of the whole universe," you must learn SJUr*^ 
with him to regard the sensible world as a de- 
velopment of supreme perfection in an inferior and 
transitory form. From whatever cause, (for this in- 
scrutable difficulty with all other philosophers he evades^ 
this manifestation of excellence, acting upon a subject 
that limits and embarrasses it, is in the world of sense 
necessarily imperfect; but, by a still nobler necessity, it | 

" [Arist. Mdaph. i. 9, 1: — koQ' Ikootcv . . . 6/i6wfi6v rt kart, k. r. X. 
(speaking of the ideas.) Plat Eip. z. 596, a : — eZdof . . . Iv Uaarop eS^ 
^ofiev H&eo^ai irepl Uaara r^ iroXX^ dif rahrbv hvofta iTnfipo/tev, Ed.] 

* [Of the "relations'' to which ideas may be assigned, speoimens may 
be found in RepM. t. 479, b. Comp. Phcedo, 100, b. If I rightly 
understand Arist. Mdaph. i. 9, 3, the propriety of this assignation was 
contested by some of Plato's followers. En.] 

** [Oraiyl, 423, b:— avr^ r^ xp^f^^f'^ ^ ^ ^avf ohit lerof ovoia rtf 
ixarip^ <n>ruv lad nHf d^Xoif fraetv^ baa i^kirai raimK ifc irpoofficeuQ tw 
dmt. Ed.] 

^ [As of chairs and tables, Sep. x. 596, b : — iroXkal eiai KXlvai Koi 
Tpdne^at . . . aXX' Idiai yk irov 9re/o2 rovra rh okx^ d(«, iiia fikv nXJvffc, fiia 
6i rpavk^fK. Ed.] 

» [As R^ub, vi. 505, a, fol. rii. 517, b. PhUeb. 20, b. fol. See esp. 
Bep. vi. 509, B: — ohK owia^ *vrof tov aya&oVf aXX* in kiriKUva nyf oiteiof 
vpetrBet^ isal 6vv&fiti iiztpkxwroq, Ed.] 
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is also as perfect as circumstances will admit^' K this 
be granted, it will, follow that in every phenomenon 
there ihaj be contemplated an instance of absolute per- 
fection in partial development; and as surely as sense 
cannot be explained without something beyond sense, 
so surely does there exist in the eternal world a special 
reason (consistent with the laws of beauty, 
^thi goodness, and truth) for every separate appari- 
nKhj^ tion in the sensible world, — ^a reason antecedent 



to the sensible manifestation, but embodied in 
it, and to which therefore the sensible manifestation 
serves to guide the human intelligence. Kor is it a 

satisfactory account of this matter to identify 
2^2loM" these reasous with the very essence of Gk)d, 
^^^ and thus to pronounce that there is no medium 
^^**~ between him and the transitory world of sense. 

The Divine Nature (which only by faint analogy 
we describe by what we can best conceive of excellence 
when we term it The Good) is as &r above the world 
of ideas as ideas above sense, — a truth which seems 
manifest from the fact that reason, the apprehender of 
ideas, can form so indistinct and unsatisfactory a con- 
ception of the uncaused, illimitable, and all-containing 
God. Through ideas, however, we may hope to rise in 
perpetual progress towards this supreme idea; as from 
sense the reflective mind struggles into the sphere of 
idea. 

ISTow, we know that there is a faculty in the 

Tht Tdeai 

artfutab-. mind of man which generalizes the facts of sense, 
or abstraets them, and to the result applies a com- 
mon name. On the other hand, we have already laid down 
that there is a faculty altogether distinct and above it, which 

^ [IVimna, 29, d : — AiyufUP <5^ di* ifv rtva (urUof yiveatv re xal rb irdv 
Tdde 6 iwurroQ ^wianfoev, aya&b^ ^v aya&i^ 6k ovSetc • • • tyylyverai f^dvoc. 
ToifTov <riicrdf ^ irdvra brt /idXiarayevie^cu kfiovX^^if ifopoKX^ta iavr^, 
Ed.] 
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exists antecedently to all experience, and is the highest 
element of the rational soul : distinct^ for no generalization 
can pronounce with certainty the universal, necessary, 
and absolute; aniecedenty for, though gradually evoked 
into activity by the stimulus of observation, its dormant 
properties existed before they awoke. Here, then, are 
two fistculties, — logical abstraction and subsiantkd reason; 
the one the organ of general conceptions, or general 
names, the other the higher apprehender of eternal 
realities ; tbe one gradually rising towards the universal, 
the other descending from above to meet it. Now, as 
the former in proportion to our increase of reflection 
perpetually swells to nearer and nearer approximation to 
the latter, general conceptions becoming more and- more 
fitted to represent eternal reason, it is natural that Plato 
should regard them as a kind of ideo umbratiles^ shadowy 
assimilations of those everlasting Ideas which fbrm th^ 
property of the pure reason when wholly 
emancipated from sensual confinements; nor miSSieri- 
are we to wonder that innumerable critics of *«w<*«* 
Plato, mistaking the true purport of his philoso- 
phy of the reason, should have estimated him by modem- 
standards, and, because they found little acknowledg- 
ment of any faculty for apprehending the absolute in 
our ordinary treatises, but abundance concerning the* 
fiiculty of abstracting and generalizing, should have con- 
ceived (his alone intended in the realism of Plato, and 
thus exulted in detecting in the teacher of ages the pre- 
posterous absurdity that the conceptions formed by ab- 
straction had themselves as abstractions a distinct ex- 
ternal existence. Yet I can scarcely point to a single 
one among the slighting and cursory notices of the 
realism of Plato, contained in the works of the Scottish 
school, in which this imputed absurdity is not ascribed 
to the founder of the ideal philosophy. 
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Tiu^art An opposite error — even more manifestly 

«j»«^ contradicted by the writings of Plato — has 
*^J^ often been advanced for the purpose of vindi- 
2;^j^Jjgjj* catiDg the philosopher's reputation irom the 
^J^ charge of supposed extravagancies. I allude 
to the attempt which Plutarch,^^ and others 
in various ages, have made to demonstrate that the 
^* Ideas" of Plato were not meant as distinct realities 
at all, but simply as models conceived in the mind of 
God, in the same manner as models are imagined in 
the mind of man. The operation of the Deity is thus 
confarrnable to IdeaSy in being the shadowing in the 
world of sense of his own conceptions of order. This 
carries with it the attraction of simplicity; but it is 
utterly inconsistent with the assertions of Plato, which 
everywhere, and in every form, distinguish between 
the reality of eternal forms and the mere conceptions 
of a mind. Holding that the ^4deas" are intimately 
incorporated in creation, being its very life and sub- 
stance, Plato could not, without identifying the Deity 
with his work, regard them as in any sense a portion 
of the divine nature itself. These ^^ forms" or eternal 
laws of things are above us, but they are below God; 
and, though they point to us the character of that Su- 
preme Essence of Essences, they are not to be wor- 
shipped as Him. Gk>d is not tlie aggregate of laws, 
nor are those laws only existent in His Intellect, (for 
then where were "creation"?) but He is the Cause, 
and Sustainer, and Substance of Laws. The theory 
which would represent the Ideas of Plato as simply 

I ^ [This view was adopted by Bome pf the later Platonists. See the 
next Leoture, note (1.) It is unjustly attributed to Plutarch, whose 
account of the ideas in his Platonic Questions (p. 1001) is derived from 
good sources, and differs entirely from the superficial statement of the 
Pseudo-Plutarch in the Haeila PhOoMOphorua^ (lib. L o. 3.) It is to 
this latter, doubtless, that Prof. Butler refers. En.] 
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divine conceptions of order would altogether miscon-* 
<sdve the spirit of his views regarding the connection 
of God and the nniverse. In Plato's view, the true 
universe was Uself ideal, an aggregate of ordered laws 
accidentally, not essentially, embodied in matter; and 
conseqaently the version of his philosophy which I am 
opposing would imply in strict consistency that, ac- 
cording to Plato, the whde reality of the universe was 
merely the mental reality of a c(meeption in the Divine 
Intelligence. The error of these representations is 
irresistibly established by the authority of ArisioUe^ 
who, through the whole of his detailed examination 
of the Platonic Theory, never once regards the Ideas 
as being other than true and real and distinct exist- 
ences. 

The Theory of Ideas, as a solution, or rather a sys- 
tematic statement, of the intercourse between reason 
and reality, requires, as I apprehend, a distinct discus- 
sion of three separate points, — ^the relation of Ideas to I 
God, of Ideas to the universe, and of Ideas to man: ( 
it being evident that unless these three connections 
are granted the theory is inadequate. But this subject 
is too extensive for the present occasion; and I shall 
therefore devote the remainder of our time to a very 
necessary point, — the peculiar phraseology of the Ideal 
Theory. 

It has been thought by some critics that phmm- 
Plato insinuates a distinction between the eTdo^ jSC/^iw 
and the idia ; the eldo^ being the mental appre- ^Wl 



hension, and the Idia its counterpart in nature; gutihabu, 
eldo^ T^c dperiy: being equivalent to dperij xaOdioUy 
— xar^ etirj axon^u to xata yiiHx: axojtiiv. But, though 
this distinction may appear sometimes maintained, it 
assuredly cannot be verified by larger examinations;^ 

^ [The word liia, in its strictly Platonic or transcendental sense, as 
distingaished from the merely popular or logical meaiiing9i ''ton/' 
VoL.n. 11 
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«nd in the writings of Aristotle on the ideal controversy 
we may observe in a single page the phrases used in* 
discriminately. This seems at first sight an unhappy 
instance of verbal confusion; but it was probably the 
result of deeper design in the original construction of 
"this celebrated phraseology. We shall hereafter see 
how the theory of the connection of the idea external to 
man with the idea mternal of the reason purported to 
illustrate the absolute certainty of the convictions of 
scientific intelligence ; and I have no doubt that it was 
the object of Plato to bring ihese antithetical essences 
as nearly as possible into the position of mutual absorp- 
tion and identity, without wholly doing so. Now, for 

" kind/' " genus/' which are common to Plato and other writers, oocnrft 
bot in four or fire dialogues. Its appearance is the signal of the com- 
pletion of the ideal theory in the mind of its author ; and the dialogues 
in which it is found are accordingly reckoned among his maturer pro- 
ductions, (Brandis, Handb. ii. p. 241.) They are the Farmenideg^ PkUe- 
buSf Phccdo, Republic^ and Tvmceus, Passages may be quoted from one 
or two others in which the word mayt but nerer (so far as I know) in 
irhich it fMist^ bear this signification. Etymologically idia is but 
another form of tUo^, and Plato as well as Aristotle uses tiie latter word 
in meanings parallel to all the senses of idka, including the highest. I 
apprehend, however, that Plato will be found to prefer idka in those 
cases in which especial accuracy is required, — as where he may wish to 
exclude the merely logical sense, or to present the " idea'' under its 
aspect of a irapddetyfiOt or pattern. See Bep. z. 596, b, where this sense 
is brought out. 'BlSog had been used just befove, where the sense of 
"genus*' is uppermost. So Aristotle, though in his critique on Plato 
he uses eldoc and idia interchangeably, preferred to entide his mono- 
graphy on the subject (now lost) nepl *ISetjv, For a like reason he never 
uses the word iSia in developing the theory of eldif which forms so im- 
portent an integral part of his own metephysical system. And Aria- 
toUe's oommentetors evince a still more decided preference for Idia^ as 
the distinguishing characteristic of Platonism. These nuaneea are not 
without interest to the accurate student: I have therefore thought it 
worth while to qualify the generally true observations in the text, 
ihough at the risk of appearing enamoured of a distinction without a 
i4jUEn<Q&oe. Ed.] 
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this purpose, the veiy mdifferenee of the names would be 
one of the most obvious means of producing the im- 
pression required. When he uses the expression tldoc 
cinb xafT a&vS^ however, he seems invariably to intend 
the Divine Idea itself, resident in the Divine Reason, 
not indeed as conception in man, but with a distinct 
individual existence. 

The usual phrases by which Plato endeavours Thnua 
to intimate the connection between the ideas and etnmeetion 
sensible phenomena are such as these : — napotMrloj *^^- 
xoepmuia,^^ fiiOe^t^ (presence, communication, par- «««»• 
ticipation) of ideas. Sometimes he affirms that 
things in this world are dfiott&fiara x&v ix&i^ and. that 
the phenomenon of sense is rorourouolovr^ &, (something 
suck as is the real.) Of all terms expressive of the origi- 
nal idea,, none is more constantly used than napdduYfiOy 
an exemplar,, to which corresponds tlxmvy a copy,^ and no 
relation between the real and sensible more ordinarily 
attributed than that of similarity. The phrase which 
Aristotle has usually employed — fu>p^ or /ormr— occurs 
morp than once in the genuine writings of Plato.^ It 
would likewise appear that in the ideal world itself he 
conceived that there were distinctions of rank and prece- 
dence ; for, while to the ideas in general an eternity and 
incorruptibility is uniformly ascribed, he also speaks of 
certain Ytpvtjzd napadttfimra^^ which shared in some mea- 
sure in the temporal and inferior character of the sensible 
world itself. These occasional inconsistencies (for such 



* {KooHjvia is rather said of the relations of ideas to each other than 
of their reUtion to sensibles. See Sophist, 257, a: — kx^ Koofuviav. 
aX>4^o(( 4 Tuv yevtjv fbeig. But in one passage of the Pbasdo^ 100, d, we 
read, i Uehov rw koXov tire frapovoia dre Kotvavia. /i^e^tc is used 
pauim, Ed.] 

» [i%«drM#, 250, A. Ed.] 

^ [eiKiw and nofiddetyfia ooour Tim. p. 29, B. The latter pauim, Ed.} 

" [Fh(tdo, 104, D. Ed.} • «* ITimam, 28, b» Ed^ 
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they certainly seem) break the symmetry and precision of 
the theory : but we feel them to be only occasional ; and 
if we were in possession of the oral disconrses and tradi- 
tionary doctrines of Plato, probably even these minor dis- 
crepancies would be resolved into more general formulas 
explanatory and even confirmatory of the main theory 
itself Of the real world which is intercepted, and yet 
suggested, by the sensible, such phrases as these are cus- 
tomary, and are &miliar to every reader of Plato : it is 
rb Zv delf yiv&nv obx ^jfov,*^— it is rb Oure^ &,— it is delxarA 
TcdfvA Jy, — ixfouTOK ijCpVy-^^b dideov ; and, in reference to 
the special fiskculties by which it is apprehended, it is vo^e« 

TuxTO/faui^j rb pofrbu and rb yvoMrbp, while obaia or es^ 
sence is met by dXijd$ia or truth, and yiifem^ or generation 
in time by irlffrt^ or fedth.^ On the other hand, the fleet* 
ing world of sense is characterized as rb Ytp^/jiBvop dsl tu 
8b oidiTroTej — as pp^/ievou xal dxoMfieuov, — ^as W alztoa 
revb^ ycp^fupop; and, in rel&tion to the mental faculties 
that perceive it, — as dbgjj /iti^ aia&tj<Tt0K diipx^ntpibpcrbv,^ 
— as do^aardify — as aiadyjrby. Many other forms of ezpves* 
sion similar to these are scattered through the Platonic 
expositions ; but the general purport of them all is the 
same,— to contrast the sem and temporary with the knoum 
andeiemal^ 

It would, perhaps, have been well for the perspicuity, 
though scarcely for the popularity, of the Platonic philo- 
sophy, if its founder had always restricted himself to 
phrases such as these, distinct in their purport, and illu- 
mined by mutual contrast. But this is, indeed, 
^ta^MM- fer fi^^ being the case. The richest effusions 
gJSl^ of lyric poetry have never surpassed the profil- 
er iieoM. g|^^ ^£ imaginative decoration with which Plato 

^ [TimcBUSf 27, d. For the remaining phrases, BeeJ^^puUiCt eep.'ri. 
iDdTii.iMMtm. Sd.] 
* iTimoBU$,Sl^c S]>.1 ^ [Tinunu, 28, a. Sp.) 
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delights to adorn these cold and feelingless forms of the 
pore reason. It would seem as if, convinced that the 
imagination and senses were to cease to be ours beyond 
the grave^ he was determined to tax them in this life to 
the utmost for the adomings of the philosophy of the 
eternal world. To the conception of Plato this life 
was itself a kind of perpetual allegory, an image in the 
language, of &ncy of truths itifinitely beyond it; and 
his discourses are thus a picture, in the spirit of the 
Picture that evermore surrounded him* But in the 
midst of all this lavish ornament, and these constant 
appeals to Ihe lovely scenery of sense, it is remarkable 
how Utae he suffered the seductions of sense to affect the 
substance of his teaching. Though there never were 
discourses more beautifully imaginative, there never was 
philosopher who more steadily discountenanced the sub- 
jection for an instant of moral or metaphysical truth to 
the perilous despotism of sense in any of its forms ; and 
they are grievously mistaken who (judging from some 
misunderstood phrases) habitually endeavour to justify 
the refined immoralities and false sensibility of so much 
of our popular literature by reference to the teaching or 
opinions of Plato. Nothing can impress more strongly 
the truth of this superiority than the well-known opinion 
of the most poetical of philosophic expositors with regard 
to the exclusion of poetry in its usual forms from his 
ideal republic ; and even when he speaks, in the course 
of argument or illustration, of that exquisite art which 
possesses so tuysterious a control over the affections, and 
which forms, as it were, the link between the wiorlds of 
external sensation and inward emotion, — ^the art of MusiCy 
— ^it is with little respect for its pleasurable or exalting 
influences, (except as a useful practical &ct,) and alto* 
gether with regard to any powers it may possess of sug- 
gesting by its sensible harmonies the harmony of that 
world of order where its charms are absent and forgotten* 

11* 
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If I am not mistaken in the views whickl have 
this day presented of the scope of the ideal theory 
of Plato, you will now, I tinisl^ have peroeived in it a 
mighty substance of imperishable tmth. I am not pre* 
pared to defend, I shall have at our next meeting to oriti* 
cize, many of its details ; bat many fiallacies should indeed 
be accumulated around it to obscure to any candid mind 
the dignity and symmetiyof the structure Itself. It may 
here and tiiere betray feeble and unsightly additiona; but 
for the most part they detach without much difficulty 
from the body of the edifice: it may seem to impatient 
pursuers of unadorned truth too profusely overbad with 
flowers ; but remove the flowers, and the pillars are dis- 
closed unshaken. As an effort to exhibit the eternal 
adstence of the laws which the reason apprehends in the 
universe,— ^their reality, independence, and truth,*— the 
theory of Plato is noble in its agitations, and (as I be- 
lieve) unimpeachable in the justness of ita ultimate ob* 
ject ; thoughy as we shall see at our next meeting, in the 
details there may be difficulties into which he (and in him 
human nature itself represented) could, and can, scarcely 
expect ever thoroughly to penetrate. ^ 
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LECTURE IX. 

THE IDEAL IHBOKY^ (cOTUmifd.) 

Gentlemen : — 

I BNDEAVOUBBD in the last Lecture to convey a rtatmie 
general idea of what I conceive to be the sub- 
stance of the Platonic theory of Ideas when, 
disembarrassed of mythological and imaginative decora- 
tions, it is exposed to the scrutiny of reason. I at- 
tempted to show you that this theory purports to affirm 
that there is in eveiy sensible phenomenon a ratUmal 
element, discernible by the intellect alone; which ra- 
tional element determines the entire sensible apparition, 
and may therefore be regarded as standing to it in the 
relation of a cause and reason^ or even, with some plausi- 
bility, may be considered its model or exemplar: that tiiis 
rational element, being from its nature eternal, must be 
considered as antecedent to the sensible image, as inde^ ; 
pendent of it, and therefore as belonging to a region of I 
being essentially different from the sensible; while again, 1 
being united to the sensible world so as to form its true 
basis and reality, it cannot merely be regarded as a con- 
ception in the intelligence of the great Architect of the \ 
world, but as truly exiaHag^ diati^xctly from him, yet \ 
bound to him in the strictest bonds of cooternal const- ' 
ence. When in thia manner you hav^ gained a view of 
tiie Ideas ot Plato, you at once perceive that fj^ jg^ 
they are no other than those eferrioi Laws and SxS^ 
BMSons of things which even the most cursory J^J?*" 
examination cannot (I should suppose) deny ^^'"^ 
to be a necessary element in every metaphysical 

127 
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estimate of the nniverse, — ^and whicli, equally applying 
to every existence whatever, to the least as to the loftiest, 
to the artificial as to the natural, are justly represented 
in those ^^ Ideas" which, we have already seen, are in 
the theory of Plato ascribed to every thing that 
^SiSSl has actual being. This univebsality of the 
%SS^^ ideal reasons — ^which, from an imperfect appre- 
puamuu, hension of metaphysical truth, many of the 
later Platonists denied* — ^Plato understood the 
scope of his own reasoning too well not constantly to 
enforce. Thus, in a remarkable passage near the be- 
ginning of the Farvnenidts^ " Socrates," says Parr 
antieirated meuidcs,' (who, uow the aged patriarch of the 
gtjfcefhr. philosophical world, is introduced conversing 
with Socrates, just commencing his career of 
inquiry,)— '' Socrates, how admirable is your earnestness 
in the pursuit of speculation I But tell me, have you 
indeed distinguished, as you say, on the one side these 
ideas themselves, on the other their participant objects 
(rd /jLerixopra) ? And does similitude itself {oMj dfwtonjc) 
seem to you to be really anything beyond that similitude 
which we possess, — and in like manner unity, and multi- 
plicity, and the rest, which you have heard fix)m Zeno ? 
Certainly, (replied Socrates.) And probably (said Par- 
menides) it is so with the idea in itself {eldoc avrd toff 
a&cb) of the just, the fair, the good, and such like ? As- 
suredly. Wbat ? an idea of man apart from us and all 

» [As AlcinouB, de Plat, Dogm. o. 9 :— "Few of Plato's followers will 
admit that there are ideas of artificial productions, such as a harp or 
a shield; or of things which disturb the order of nature, as fever or 
eholera; or of separate individnals, as Socrates and PUto: they also 
deny ideas to vile and paltry objects, such as filth or chaff; and OTcn to 
mere relations, as those of 'greater' and 'higher/ For they contend 
that the ideas are the eternal and perfect conceptions of the Divine 
Mind.'' The original may be found in StaUbaum's Foarmenides, p, 44. 
Ed.] 

*i:PUtiWiii.p, 13D,B. «©.] 
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duch as we are, — ^an indiependent idea of man, or fire, or 
water? In truth, replied Socrates, I have often hesitated, 
Parmenides, about these; whether we ought to speak of 
them just as of the others, or difierently. And does 
your, doubt extend, Socrates, to things apparently ridi- 
culous, as hair, mud, filth, and eveiy thing elsei that is 
worthless and vile ?— do you hesitate whether we ought 
to pronounce that of each of these also there is an idea 
apart, distinguishable firom what we handle? By no 
means, said Socrates. These are nothing more than just 
what we see them: to imagine an idea of these would be 
quite extravagant. Yet, I admit, it has often perplexed 
me whether the same thing does not take place with re- 
spect to every acttial existence : but, after standing for a 
while to this, I have fled the thought, for fear of falling 
into an unfathomable abyss of absurdities; and, return- 
ing to those particulars for which we have admitted that 
Ideas do exist, I devote myself wholly to contemplating 
them. Ah, Socrates, replied Parmenides, you are yet 
young, and philosophy has not yet got possession of you, 
as I think she will one day do, — ^when you will have 
learned to find nothing truly despicable in any of these 
things. But now your youth inclines you to regard the 
opinions of men." It is, indeed, quite manifest that the 
reasoning on which Plato built his theory applies with 
equal force to every positive being whatever. In short, 
if I may venture to present the essence of the theory in 
a yet simpler form, the whole conceivable universe is 
metaphysically divisible into Facts and Reasons, the ob- 
jects of experience and the objects of intellect; with — as 
equally the ultimate point of both — ^that Supreme Es- 
sence who is at once the greatest of facts and the most 
perfect of reasons, holding in Himself the solution of 
His own existence. Now, this statement, though not 
perhaps adequate to Plato's entire meaning, yet marks 
with a line of light the distributions of his whole philo- 
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sophical picture, — ^presenting at once the essentially suc- 
cessive nature of the actual, the eternity of the rational, 
the equal subordination of every positive existence to its 
own special correlative in the sphere of reason, the com- 
plete generical distinctness of the two, yet the participa- 
tion of the sensible in the intelligible through every part 
of its being, as qualified, differenced, and determined by 
it. Thus the object of Plato was to trace all that is 
offered by the senses throughout this wondrous world, 
down to its root in a deeper and invisible world, and to 
pronounce that the notion of perfect science is a delusion 
when it does not penetrate to this profounder reality. 
And I have already professed my own entire coincidence 
with the general principles of such a philosophy, and 
expressed, in language which they alone who depend on 
the vulgar representations of Platonism will regard as' 
exaggerated, my admiration of the first fall and syste- 
matic teacher of such views, as standing almost alone 
among the uninspired instructors of man. 

But, while the general spirit of the Platonic theory is 
thus true and thus admirable, I do not affirm that we 
must not make occasional abatements in considering 
its details^ Unquestionably, extrinsic influences so far 
affected the mind of Plato as to lead him to encumber 
his system with additions altogether superfluous and 
often deforming* These will offer themselves to you 
naturally in the sequel. 

I stated, at the last Lecture, that it would be 
Thtoryad' ueccssaiy to consider the Ideal Theory of Plato 
betHgoon- in thrcc aspects, — ^the relation of ideas to the 
thn^aid reason of man, to the sensible universe, and to 
the Supreme Being. Central between -these 
three terms, ideas were supposed to embody the sub- 
stance of truth, and to present it in different modes of 
communication to them all. I must demand your atten- 
tion in this matter: you can scarcely expect that a sub- 
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ject so profound can be exhibited in a very popular form. 
I will, however, disembarrass it of every avoidable per- 
plexity, and systematize the whole. 

I. First, then, as to the relation of ideas to i. n« 
the human reason. It is certain that the human idMsu>%£ 



reason possesses an assured conviction with 
regard to the absolute truth of that great meta- 
physical law of the universe, that all which exists has 
beneath it a foundation in the reason of things, and 
exists only in 'virtue of that relation to the intellectual 
system of Being. Such a reason of existence 
is itself a merUal essence, distinct indeed from the mms^ 
human mind which apprehends it, yet, as being SrTlSSa 



mental, unquestionably of the same nature. 
The human intelligence knows that there is the ideal 
substratum, knows that it must be different for every 
different kind of perceived objects, yet cannot pretend 
to apprehend it with the plenitude of perfect vision. 
But, though this fulness of direct apprehension belongs 
to a better — ^as Plato believed, to a simply incorporeal — 
state,' there is, as I have shown, a contact sufficiently 
intimate between the soul of man and the ideal reason, 
to convince that soul of the reality of its possession; 
to assure it that it holds the treasure in its grasp, though 
it cannot pronounce its weight, or form, or value. If 
any one questions whether this is conceivable, he may 
be referred to the analogous argument for a Deity, — ^where 
irom the- irresistible law of causality and intelligent ordi- 
nation the existeTice is demonstrated of a Being whose 
mode of existence our minds are totally inadequate to 
comprehend. A connection, then, is admissible between 
the human reason and the ideal forms, which, though 
manifestly in this state partial and imperfect, yet evinces 



* [Phtedo, 66, D : — el ftiXXofiiv irore KoSapog n tlaeaSai, hTfaXkoKriw (roB 
j^yiorof) ml mrrf ry i^xv ^eariov avr^ ra wpdy/tara, x. r. A. Ed.] 
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a substantial homogeneity between the two. And thus 
on the one hand ideas are said to reside in the anirersal 
mind, and on the other the mind itself is designated as 
an idea,^ — ^forms of phrase that attest the conviction of a 
substantial sameness in the nature of both. I need not 
add how such views were fortified in the ancient philo- 
sophy by the belief, which in former Lectures I showed 
to be nearly imiversal, of the essential divinity of the 
rational spirit in man. To this community of nature 
between titie soul and its objects belongs that veiy cele- 
brated portion of the doctrine of Plato, the hv^ 
^SSr of ideal existence, which has since held so pro- 
minent a position in the romantic and fictitious 
literature^ no less than in the theological speculations, of 
most countries. The theory of the Platonic love belongs 
more properly to another — tiie ethical^4epartment of the 
present investigation ; but its immediate relation to the 
argument before us requires a brief notice of its bearing 
here. Holding, as we have seen, an affinity between 
reason in man and the forms of reason in the universe, 
Plato found a strong confirmation of this doctrine in the 
process which in minds at all raised beyond a^ merely 
sensible existence he perceived to take place in the con- 
templation of objects characterized by beauty, order, and 

* [Thecet. 184, d: — elf fdav rtv^ idiav, rfre fffvx^v tire h ri Set xaXuVf 
v6vra ravra ^mrreivet. This, howerer, ifl one of the nameroua passages 
in which ISia is to be taken in a popolar sense, as as finn^ y. t. q. A 
passage in thePto^ (103, b, foL) is evidently incompatible with the 
assertion that Plato regarded the soul as an " idea.'' The whole arga- 
ment — a yery subtle one^in favour of the soul's immortally loses its 
force on this supposition. The error is Ritter's, and Brandis seems to 
countenance it, (Randb. ii. p. 231, anm,) Plato's real opinion is adum- 
brated in the ilguratiye passage of the BqnMie, which sets forth tha 
relation of the Soul to the Ideas as that of the ihottS^c to the #Uoc> tfaa 
aurdike to the sun, (p. 508, fol.) The ideas are rational, the reason 
ideal in its nature ; but neither are the ideas Reason, nor is the Reason 
an idea. It wiU be seen that the general tenor of the remarks in the 
tozt is not affected bj this ooneotion. En.] 
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proportioti. The mind, in such cases, instinctiyely refers 
the object to a standard of higher perfection which the 
object itself suggests. Pronouncing the visible pheno- 
menon excellent in proportion as it approaches this higher 
standard, it yet is forced to' avow that nothing earthly 
realizes it. This, however, is certain : — that even the 
earthly object is, by virtue of its partial exhibition of 
perfection, capable of awakening a tendency to itself 
varying in intensity according to the measure of the 
absolute beauty it manifests ; and Plato, unquestionably 
taking advantage often of very ambiguous instances, 
attributed the admiration excited to the innate affection 
of the eternal spirit of man for that kindred exemplar 
of beauty which the object shadowed forth on the cloudy 
screen of the sensible world. Into the consequences of 
this theory (which you will find, largely exhibited in the 
^/mposium and Pkoedrus) I am not now about to enter, 
my object at present being merely to adduce it as an illus- 
tration of the intimate affinity which Plato maintained to 
exist between the soul and the intelligible essences. For 
this doctrine and the former, taken together, exhibit both 
regions of the soul — ^the intellect and the emotions — as 
equally attracted by congeniality of nature to the ideal 
world. It is easy to exemplify the two tendencies in a 
single instance. An act of virtue receives its name from 
its embodying the eternal <*idea" of virtue in a transient 
shape, which ''idea" the reason apprehends directly as its 
own appropriate object, — 9& the law of the intelligible 
world which forms the baais, modifies the quality, and 
fixes the whole character, of the act thus wrought out in 
the world of time and sense. At the same time, the soul, 
urged by this observed instance, rises from admiration of 
the fact to admiration of the law, and-, feeling that even 
in the noblest exhibition of that law by man the reason 
findfl something to desire, yearns for that blissful country 
of the soul where alone absolute perfection exists, and 
Vol. n. 12 
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where the essence, whatever it be, (for something it surely 
is,) of unclouded virtue shall be disclosed to the intel- 
lectual eye, — where, as it were, virtue and the soul shall 
unveil to each other, and one shall be seen, and the other 
shall see, both alike disenshrouded of the impeding 
embarrassments of their earthly and material organisms. 
In the processes just mentioned, it is evident, as I 
vte^ae- Stated in the last Lecture, that Plato neces- 
ru^of sarily regarded the faculty of abstraction as the 
P^fSL threshold of the temple of philosophic contem- 
*'*^ plation ; but it is also evident (contrary to the 

representations of so many of the modem censurers of 
the philosopher) that he was far from regarding it as 
insuring (except in a very subordinate sense) a position 
within the temple itself. The "Ideas" of Plato, those 
ideas to which he assigned a distinct existence in a dis- 
tinct world, I must again repeat, were not the abstract 
ideas of the modern philosophy. They were designated 
by the same name, the "justice," of which experience 
instructs us to speak as an abstraction from observed 
facts, and the "just in itself," which forms its exemplar 
in the sphere of reason ; because from the deficiency of 
our present faculties we are unable to rise above the 
abstraction, and therefore give to the higher essence, 
whose existence alone we can be properly said to know 
directly, the name of that which is most worthy to re- 
present it. But, while the common name is thus from 
necessity assigned to both, Plato is careful to distinguish 
them in nature ; and I know no single passage in his 
^writings in which an abstract idea is sidd to have an 
existence outside the mind that conceives it. The faculty 
of abstraction is unquestionably represented as requisite 
in order to bring the reason into a position to hold such 
imperfect communion as it can in this embodied state 
attain with the Eternal Ideas ; but the best concepiionB 
it can form are still represented, however they may re- 
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fine the products of sensible experience, to be yet defi- 
cient in that mdqpenderU realUy which forms the great 
prerogative of the ideas to which they struggle. It 
seems to me that in such passages as the following from 
the Philebus^ the two are not improbably distinguished 
from each other. "Whatever faculty we possess stable, 
and pure, and true, and, as we say, sincere^ belongs to 
things which remain unmixed and forever immutable; 
or, next to them, to those which are most kindred (^^Tyev^) 
to them.'' When Plato reflected on the objective reality 
of the universal and necessary truths which the reason 
discerns to be the governing-principles of the universe, 
he might pronounce that in the apperception of them the 
reason held a direct communion with ideas, manifestly by 
a faculty altogether distinct from abstraction ; when by 
the exercise of abstraction he obtained a general name, 
or conception, of the geometrical figure, the moral virtue, 
the physical quality, and along with this had, by the in- 
dependent exercise of reason, pronounced that these 
characters of things thus common to many must have 
their ultimate reason, their model, their consummation, 
in the farther and invisible system, he might affirm that 
by this act of the reason he had cast a bridge across the 
abyss that divides the sensible and intelligible, while by 
the previous act of abstraction he had brought the sensi- 
ble objects to the utmost verge of their own sensible 
territory. But I do not believe that Plato ever held that 
the abstraction itself could bridge the abyss, or transfer 
the seen to the unseen, the temporal to the eternal. 

But what relation, then, had the generalizing-process 
to the apperception of ideas ? This. The world of sense 
pictures tiie world of reason. Now, the sensible world is 
made up of a vast complication of qualities and of laws, 
which in the world of reason are presented in distinctness 

»[P.59,c. Ed.] 
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and simplicity. To represent this latter scene, therefore, 
the philosopher must study to disentangle complexity 
and separate accidental concomitants. To do this is to , 
abstract. But the necessity also arose (in Plato's esti- 
mate) from the perversity and hostility of the sensible 
subject-matter itself; which, debasing the ideal perfec- 
tion in every instance, obliged the aspirant after the 
better world to abstract these unhappy accompaniments 
in order to obtain that which truly found its- model in 
the sphere of ideas. In this relation of the abstract 
to the eternal ideas, you will find sufficient reason for 
Plato's constant admiration of the abstractive habit, and 
his reverence for languagcy which is its creature. But 
that he did not urge its claims beyond the bounds I 
have assigned seems eminently manifest from this con* 

sideration. The mathematical sciences are the 
vuw<ifa£ palmary instance of the abstractive faculty, — 
ateeharao- aud to Plato thc fevourite one. Yet we know 
^1^^**^ from Aristotle that the /laOij/iaTa were ri ftsra^ 

XeyS/ieva^ only intermediaries between sense and 
reason, — ^having gained even this advance fit)m causes 
not now worth investigating ; and we know that Plato 
himself considered them the mere preUndnaries to the 
philosophy of essences.* 

* [Ariat. Msiaph, i. 6 : — In 6i irap^ r^ aia^ffriL nai rd d&^ ra ftadiiiiaruolt 
Tov irpayfidruv elvai ^fjai fiera^if, dut^povra tQv fihf aUr&ifrov fy aidta ml 
OKivtira elvai, ruv <r eldCnf r^ rd fikv iroXX* lura bfwta elvai^ rd 6i eldoc Iv avrd 
Ikootov fdvov, Plato himself, as stated in the text, regarded the study 
of mathematics as a preparation for speculatiTe philosophy, and dis- 
tingaished the mathematical faoultj {dtdvoia) from the higher specalative 
intelligence, (vof)f,) as well as from the mere notion or opinion founded 
on sense, (Jdfa.) RepM, vi. 511, b. The conceptions which the mathe* 
matician takes for granted as the basis of his reasoning, {Jnny&hmct) 
such as space, number, &c., are among those which the philosopher 
seeks to account for. Compare a remarkable passage in JBuihyd, 290, b : 
— ol & a(f yeiifierpai . , . are xpf^^ . • « ovk iwurrdfisvoif oA^ ^pevcai fi6vov, 
irapadid6aai 6^qv toIc StaXeKTtxdi^ KaTaxp^(F&ai avrw nS^ thpfffiaatv, Ed.] 
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Ideas and the ^^ pare reason" (the phrase is Plato's own, 
XipK dXsxptvij^ or xa9ap6^y^ though since appropriated) 
being thus essentially kindred although unhappily sepa- 
rated, knowledge being the conjoint result of both, and 
demanding both, it was not unnatural that Plato should 
have united them in a common eternity of nature. He 
usually argues the essential eternity of the soul from its 
feculty of self-activity ;• but, firom various hints and trains 
of thought, I cannot but think that the view I have stated 
strongly influenced his mind. The rational element in 
the human soul, that which addresses itself to the abso- 
lute, the necessary, the essentially true, is inherently 
eternal, because even in its incorporate state not truly 
dwelling in time or space, to whose laws or conditions it 
is in no sense amenable. It is not to wait for an here- 
after ; it vmo lives in eternity. Its spiritual vehicle, the^ 
portion of the mind which, operating in iime^ ministers 
to the imagination, (and tlience ultimately to the senses,) 
by comparing or abstracting, must vanish with the disso- 
lution of the machinery of sense ; but it only vanishes to 
leave the purely intellectual essence where it found it, in 
its own intellectual home. Such reasoning as this (which 
I suspect to have passed through the mind of Plato) would 
of course establish — if the phrase be not itself inaccu- 
rate — ^ihe anterior eterhity of the soul. This 
doctrine of pre-existences, however, Plato en- umtcdoo- 
deavoured to demonstrate by a very fallacious txui^J^^ 

* [Novr, not A^yoc, is commonly found in this combination. I remero- 
1)er no instance of ^^XSryo^ ita&apd^' or '* el^Meptv^J' The word vovc 
answers well enough to the German " Vemunft,'' but not so well to our 
"Reason/' of whioh X&yoc is the natural correspondent. Milton's dis- 
tinction of Reason Disoursiye and Reason Intuitive represents fairly 
the difference between the two modes of mental action. Accordingly, 
in ascending to first principles the philosopher is said to employ vovc 
fitra XSfycVj or hryiaiiov. Bd.] 

* \Tlaoa imxi^ if&6vtpro^f rd yap iteudmrrov &-&6vaTov . . . fi&vov 4i^ rd airb 
luvwv • . . cXncoTt Xfyyei luvobfuvcv, Phoedr. 245, c. En.] 

12* 
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experiment; which purported to evince that all dis- 
covery, or even instruction, in abstract truth, was but the 
recollection of former knowledge ; as if it were at all easier 
to conceive the mystery of remembrance than the mystery 
of successive suggestions, or the one were a whit more 
antecedently probable than the other.* The intellectual 
essence, then, Plato considered coeternal with those ideas 
which are its sole appropriate aliment ; that which men 
call life was but a dark and transitory imprisonment, and 
time an episode in eternity. It dwelt of old in its own 
region; it sighs for it past, it longs for it to come; but, 
emancipated from the burden of flesh, it shall feel as one 
who awakes from a dream, discovering at length that, 
though surrounded by visionary forms, it never changed 
its real place through the entire; it reposes where it 
reposed before the vision began If 

* This singular passage (in the Meno) I suspeot to hare been a merely 
popular illustration of a doctrine which Plato-^nr Socrates, if it was 
truly his — built upon a deeper basis. 

t To qualify Uiis statement, it must, howeyer, be noted that in 
yarious parts of his writings Plato yery distinctly lays down the doc- 
trine of a future state of reward and punishment; which it certainly is 
not easy to reconcile with this simply metaphysical conception of the 
eternity of the rational soul as the main ground of the beli^of immor- 
tality. In these representations It is exceedingly difficult to detach the 
mythological dress from the substance of doctrine ; but it would appear 
that, though rejecting the notion of a reintegration of the dissolyed 
bodily integument, Plato held that enough of the conscious mind re- 
mained united to its rational element to form a subject for happiness 
and misery ; and, if this were difficult to admit, that by the perpetual 
transition from body to body it continued to be proyided with a cor- 
poreal yehicle until such a process of refinement bad been effected as, 
by gradually weaning it from body, at length qualified it for a purely 
immaterial existence. We here obserye the independent originality of 
the Christian tone of thought, which, while it countenances (as we haye 
seen) some of the nobler yiews and adopts some of the more fbroible 
expressions of Platonism, altogether denies its theory of the inappro- 
priateness of a connection of body and soul in the state of perfect and 
consummate bliss. 
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With regard, then, to the connection of the reason and 
the essential forms, we may pronounce it the spirit of the 
Platonic theory, first, that a true knowledge or com- 
mnnion of reason witii the reality of things is insured by 
the kindred, or even homogeneous, nature of reason and 
ideas f secondly, that this intimate connection is testified 
by the impassioned aspiration of the instructed soul for 
the perfection to be found only in the ideal world ;" 
thirdly, that the great business of the philosophic culti- 
vator of his intelligence is, by the constant exercise of 
accurate abstraction, to fit the qualities of sense to repre- 
sent the everlasting models of the sphere of truth and 
being ;" fourthly, that we may well conclude the rational 
nature of man, formed as it is for ideal contemplation, to 
be eternal as ideas themselves ;^ and though the sensible 
world itself is, by the participation of ideas, as perfect as 
the dull obduracy of its material subject will permit, yet 
that to the philosophic soul it can never appear in any 
other light than as a restriction to the inborn energies of 
the spirit, suggesting, indeed, the absolutely good and 



• [avyjevi^ ohra [i ^x?] r^ i^e^ . , .Kotr^ixl inm,-^Bepiib, X. 611, 1. 
Xd.] 

* [Phado, 68, A. Ooapaire the etotio myihiis in th6 FhadarUB, p. 249, 
D, fol., and that in Sympos, p. 203. Sd.] 

'' [Symp. 211, c : — apx^ftevov iird ruvSe rov ko^mv kxetifov ivem rov koXov 
mI hravdvaif Stantp eiravaj3a^fco2f ;|f/>6/<evov, &ird hb^ km M)o xai iiirb dveiv hcl 
w6vra rd gaXSi cdftara^ wai iivh tup mXuv ouftAniv hrl rd koX^ hnnjdebftaTti^ 
ml h.nh r. Kak, tncr, M rd xoAd fu^ftara^ lor* ftv iinb tuv paBtffidTtav ht* imvo 
rb ft&^iffia TtXevT^iT^ b kartv ovk dAAd 1^ avrov kKdvov rov koXov fid^fta, xdl 
yiV o^b reXevrov 5 ieri koXSv, Compare also a well-known passage in 
Stpubl, yiL 523, a-527, d, on the nsee of the mathematical soiences as 
a preparation for philosophy or the sdenoe of ideas, (ihcriKct vrpbq ovciav.) 
Ed.] 

^ [PhadOf 80, B : — rtf . . . Mtf ical it^avdrtii ical wmtt^ ical ftovoetSei ml 
iStaXbrtit koH &el 6caijTuf koI isara rairb, ixovri airrtf dfiot&rarov elvtu imxi^» 
En.] 
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fair and true, but clonding and concealing the veiy per- 
fection it suggests.*^ 

n. We have, next, to define the connection of 
um^^uS^ 'the Platonic ideas with the sensible universe. 
S^tooie And here, as there is much obscurity, and has 
unwene. becu much difference of opinion, I think it in- 
finitely the best course to present you with the 
phraseology of the master himself, — ^a phraseology which 
will to the meditative student afford a safer and clearer 
light than could be supplied in many pages of comment 
Plato, as I have before shown, regarded the 
tetSS?" sensible as an image of perfection, whose ade- 
f2ii£^ quateness to represent the perfect original was 
pe^on, impeded by the unyielding nature of the subject 
on which it was impressed. He saw in the uni- 
versal system, as all must, tiie two antagonist terms of 
Qnuaof S^^^ *^^ ®^^5 ^^^ ^^^ merit was that, in de- 
jtotoH^ vising his theory of their mutual relations, he 
«j**vto pronounced the principle of good naturally and 
eternally the superior grincipleTT&e pronounced 
the principle of evil to be iHelFdevoid of real personality, 
and, as far as possible, of reality ; and he pronounced that 
the evil— this dark negation of excellence-«-did not, and 
could never, stand in the relation of effect to the Almighty 
Personification of Good : — Oux dpa ndwoiv ft ouTeou rb dya- 
dbv AXXd Td)u fiiu e5 ijrivroiv aluovj r&v 8k xaxwv dvaiuov.^ 
Tou will therefore perceive that, whatever modifications 
it might afterwards have undergone, the original theory 



» [Compare Phcbdr. 249, d, foL, with PhcBdo, 65, a-66, c. Symp, 211, 
B-212, A. Ed.] 

^ [BepM. ii. p. 379, b. In the seqael yet stronger expressions are 
used : — '*It oannot be trae, as the vulgar affirm, that 'Qod is the author 
of all things ;' ... all that is good in the world must be traced to him 
as its cause : evil — ^which exists in far larger measure than good — ^we 
cannot regard as caused by Ood : we must seek some other origin for 
iV Ed.] 
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of Plato is absolutely distinct from every form of Mani- 
cheism. I need not say that this theory leaves the sabject 
in mnch mystery : but this emry theory must do : and the 
true merit in such a case is, not to explain the inexplicable, 
but to fix the mystery (which can never be absolutely 
evaded) m swih a part of the question as will preserve the 
Divine characters and prerogatives unimpeached.* The 
material subject being thus opposed to the formative 
principle of good, the office of the eternal forms was to 
qualify and confine it ; and hence Plato perpetually desig- 
nates bare matter as the ^^ unUmitedy" (rb dxetpopy) 
and the intelligible essence that impresses and *^*<*'^ 
controls it, as ^Hhe bound or IvniC*^ When he ttTimM. 

fnif Off • 

attempts to characterize the relation between 
these laws of perfect excellence and the sensible pheno- 
menon, he speaks of it, as the relation, first, of 
one to many, {rb Sv to r^ itoiXd^ by which title ^l^ 
the sensible world is constantly designated;**) S^T* 
and hence, secondly, as of that which is single 
to that which is internally opposite to itself, {ivd^tov abrb 
a&T<py) multiplicity admitting of this reciprocal opposition 
of parts ;*^ and hence again, thirdly, as of that which is 



* The great practical defect of the ejstem of Plato (as afterwards 
appeared) was the identification of the material, or corporeal, natare 
with the nature of evil ; which, unhappily, countenanced all the ex- 
travagances of the ascetic discipline of Uie East, and assuredly injured 
the simplicity of Christian practice in the early ages. But this belongs 
to future inquiries. 

* [PhUebus, p. 23, C : — rdv Bebv k^^fih mo t6 fth Aireipav dei^at rw 
^vntv, rd 6k iripa^, Ed.] 

* [lb. p. 16, c : — if Mg fikv KoX in voXkuv ivrw rav &el Xtyofihav eJvaij 
fripac 6k ml aieetpiav h airrdic ^fi^vrov kx6vruv» Ed.] 

" [lb. pp. 24, 25 ; Tim. p. 49, 0, fol. ; Phcedo, p. 70, d, fol, compared 
with 103, B, where the contrast between that which becomtB and that 
which is is clearly brought out:^-rdr« fikv iMyero U rcfb kvawiov irpSyfiaroc 
rh h6vrunf irpayfta yiyvea^aif vw 6k . . . airrb rb kvAvriov iavr<f Mvtujv ovk 
6v frore yhoiTo. En.] 
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Bimple to that which is confused, {mrfx&gofiivov '^^) and, 
fourthly, as of that which is indivisible to that which is 
divisible, {rh fupetrrSv;^^) fifthly, as the unchangeable to 
the changeable,* the sensible being (as we have so often 
seen) never truly existing, but "becoming;" sixthly, as 
the Divine {Oetov) to the necessaiy, {duapuuop^) a connec- 
tion veiy obscure, and by Plato treated briefly and hastily;** 
seventhly, as the absolute to the relative, — the sensible 
world being thus known by the very peculiar expression, 
(rd IrepoPj) and its existence being constantly described 
as little more than a relaHon to the real. Hence every 
actual phenomenon is pronounced (in the Timcsus) to be- 
a composition of samey differentj and essence,^ (or ouoia ;) 
eighthly, as exemplar to copy, — ^the sensible being the 
picture of the invisible in the visible : this expression, 
though the commonest of all,. is manifestly metaphorical; 
for there can be no proper resemblance between the sen- 
sible and ideal. Theve may indeed be conceived an 
analogy of elements correlatively connected in each ; and 
to this, doubtless, it was that Plato referred in his napd- 
dsiy/Jta and eixdp.^ !I7inthly, as the means for the display 
of good to the good itself; tenthly, as the object of 
science, pure and perfect and eternal Being, to the object 
of opinion, which is declared intermediate between being 

* [R^, vii p. 624, c : — ftiya ^ jj dtfftc koI a/uxpov i6pa . . . aXk* ob 
KexcffM^f^^vov aXXcL axjyKexv/iivov ri. Ed.] 

^ [Tim, p. 35, A, where ij hftipiaroc Koi iiel learh ravra ixovaa obcia is 
contrasted with i} wepl rd ciifuira ycyvofdvtf fiepioT^, £d.] 

* \^A^X6toOfiewjVf KtvoOpevoVf or KtiuvTffjiivov; aXXoluaiv or jcfv^vcv kvdex^ftt' 
vw, contrasted with t6 cudvtirov, rb iardc, rd ael Kord. roirrd ixov «. t. X. 
These phrases occur jXM^im. En.] 

*> [2^m. 68, x: — di/ (uriac elStf, rb fih> iwayKoiov rd 6i ^eiov. The passage 
is illustrated by p. 48, i i^-^fufuyfthnf ^ roifde tov nAopov yiveaic k^ hv6ytBK 
re Kolvov avardaeoc tyew^ k, r. X. Ed.] 

^ \kK T^ TcojTW Kcd T^f Satipov ^eac lie re ovciag, Tim. 37» A. Ed.] 

" [7Hm. 29, B : — naaa 6v6yiof r6v6e rbv icdffftov dxAva rtvbs elvtu . . . ode 069 

tnpi re eixdvog koI trepl tov irapadeiyfMToc abr^ Stopunhv. Ibid 28, A, 48, 1. Ed.] 
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and nol^being, even as opinion is intermediate^ between 
science and ignorance.* Finally, as comprehending them 
all, and forming the technical term of the school of Plato, 
the relation of the intelligible to the sensible was as the 
original idea to that which participates of it, {t6 /isrixop.) 
I have no time now to try your patience by a separate 
investigation of all these ways of bringing within the 
scope of onr facnlties the relation of the eternal laws of 
the universal system, themselves substantially true and 
good, to the sensible or apparitional world of experience. 
They illastrate, modify, and confirm each other; and 
from the union of those which I have collected from 



** [Tim. 28, a; Symp, 202, a; Rqnib, 477, A:-^d fih irmrnX oq hmrairre- 
Xug yvQffr&v, ft^ bv 6i /t/fSoftg ir6vry iyuuGTW , » , el 6k d^ u ovrog hx^i ^C 
elvai n KtH f^ ehm • • . ftera^v Av Kiotro rdv elAocpmlif ivTO( koI tcv a^ 
ujjdafjagl dvrof . ovkow ei hci fih T(f bvri yvaaic iv, ayvocia & » . , M t<^ 
fi^ bvri^ hfX T(f fiertt^\> rofrry ftercL^ ti koL ^tfrtiriov ityvoUtc re koI iirtcn^ftix* 
478, D: — fUT<mh 6pa hv dii Tofrrotv 66^a. 479, d: — rd So^aarbv , , • fura^ 
irov KbhvdtlTai t&v re ft^ dvroc xal rdu dvrof eiAiKpoxuf. Ed.] 

* Bare matter, however, abstracted from its forms, Plato scarcely dis- 
tioguished from ptace, and pronounced the connection to be almost that 
of entity to absolnte non-existence. This was consequent upon his 
notions of the purely negative nature of evil, and of its coincidence 
-with matter, — ^the receiver, but the debaser, of the eternal and all* 
perfect Ideas of God. In its primitive state this dark essence was 
characterized as dveM%, ifiop^, 6axnf^ftoToc, and every artifice of lan- 
guage employed to convey the notion of pure negation, without directly 
asserting it. [Tim, p. 52, a: — iv fih ehai rb Kord ravrd, elSoc Ixov • • • 
riw'o b 6^ v6iifoi^ dhjxf^ kTcuriameiv' rb <r 6fi6wftov deOrepov cuadifrMf^ yewtfr&if 
. . . 66^^ fter' alod^oQ ireptX^irr^v' rpirov 6k o^ yhfog bv rb r^c X^P^C oeif 
f^opav ou irpo<r6ex6fuvov, I6pav 6k ifopkxov baa ix^i yheaiv iractv, airrb 6i 
titf avaur&ifoiac dirrbv Xoytcfu^ rivi v6d^tf>, ft&yic irurr6Vf npbg b 6^ icdl bveipo- 
mXcwftev pXiirovre^f koI ^fuv avayxdlov elval vov rd bv airav h rivi r^9 koX 
Korixov x^pov rivd. These three constituents of created being are 
presently styled bv re koI x^P^ ^"^ yiveaig^ and the second, very ex- 
pressively, Ti&^ yevfmoct the nurse, or, as we should say, receptacle, 
(or substratum,) of the created or phenomenal world. See by all 
means Zeller's remarks on the Platonic conception of matter, PhU, d, 
Oriech. ii. p. 222, fol. Compare also the following Lecture. Ed.I 
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varions portiong of the Platonic dialogues, and of others 
which you may discover there, you will attain as clear a 
conception as is now possible of the meaning of the au- 
thor, and, if not much light aa to the true nature of the 
mysterious connection itself of the rational and irrational 
elements in the structure of the world, yet as much as our 
present state permits, which Plato himself regarded as at 
best a knowledge obscure, imperfect, and analogical only. 
To this question of the relation of ideas to 
beh/wnVie thc scnsiblc belongs the subtle controversy be- 
^^J** tween the Aristoteliana and Platonics, as to 
gjojjMy^ whether the forms of things were distinct fix>m, 
%^^^ or truly embodied in, the phenomena. The 
*2f** "*■ founder of the Peripatetic school argues at great 
length, in his book of metaphysics, against the 
theory of exemplar ideaSj pronouncing them purely poeti- 
cal metaphors,*^ and acknowledging no medium between 
the First Cause and that sensible world into which he 
has infused the qualifying forms of things. This meta- 
physical question has often been discussed in ages which 
we are now accustomed to regard as the peculiar era of 
verbal and unprofitable controversy. Into the volumi- 
nous writings of these disputants I cannot pretend to 
have struggled far; but I can, at the first aspect of the 
question, perceive that the controversy about the dis- 
tinctness of forms is so far from being the puerile logo- 
machy of dreamers, that it actually and necessarily in- 
volves the .profoundest and most interesting of all philo- 
sophical questions. This will appear in the few words I 
can now devote to the third point proposed, — ^the rela- 
tion of ideas to the supreme intelligence of God. 

in. I have often reminded you that the cha- 
itm^nqf racter of Platonism is eminentiy ethical, and its 



* [Mdaph. i. 9, 12: — rd dh Xiyecv irapadeiyftara ahra (rd dSij) elvai, icat 
furkx^t^ airrtfv riiXkiif Kevokor/tiv tan koI fterai^p^ Xiyeiv vougTuo&ig* £l>.] 
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great object the foundation on a permanent basis lamM to a* 
of the great principles of the moral law. Now, ««w. 
when the great philosopher contemplated the miserable 
destitution of his countiymen in aU that regards a genu- 
ine sense of natural religion, he at once ascribed it to 
the necessary influcQce of polytheism, which, by erecting 
a multitude of divine standards of duty, all differing 
from each other, and many of them mutually contra- 
dictory, inevitably destroyed the connection between re- 
ligious belief and ethical conviction. This he has very 
fully explained in the dialogue entitled Evihyphrony — 
which assuredly, if it was really a report of the Socratic 
conversation, may leave us little surprised at the &te of 
Socrates. But the reasoning of this precious fragment 
extends much further than to confute the extravagances 
of the Olympian theology: its spirit, and some of its 
express details, are equally directed against a dogma 
which has reigned four more extensively than the pagan 
multitude of gods ever spread their authority, — ^the doc- 
trine, namely, that the moral qualities of actions are 
themselves dependent on the arbitrary constitution of a 
Supreme Gbvemor. Plato saw that, even though the 
unity of God were universally received, the reception of 
this belief would be practically as injurious as the in- 
fluence of absolute Atheism. Accordingly, his whole 
philosophy of ideas as related to God is a structure 
raised to fortify the elementary principles of the eternal 
law of right against the irruptions of this degrading 
tenet 

To evince this, observe that we may be able legiti- 
mately to pronounce that a certain metaphysical con- 
nection does not exist between two terms, even though 
we are wholly unable to apprehend what their true link 
of connection is, and though, therefore, if we speak of it 
at all, we can do so only by the aid of analogies derived 
from experience. And such analogies may be logically 
Vol. IL 18 
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reedlved, M long IM tt b dtiddntoerd that they toe pn^ 
Bented for tio mote thctn they tM worOi; Abd lesd td 
ptonctifi^e 1^ pdflitlri principle Ifi fhd id«al sjstdm of the 
nnitndrte, thAtt to oconpy a plaee whei^ intmsiTe etrord 
Might ent^y until 8tt<^h tiiie tus t^e inny be eiiabled to 
appmhend the tftith in itg direet^ e^lieit purity. Se- 
tnembering tliis^ you are noir to remark that Plato bo 
counted for the existence of things, by afBb^ng that ^ 
natnre beyond all natures ddllei the tmhetse inio bem^^ 
(whether from eternity or not, we ere not now die» 
cuwing \) that in io doing this Being held in View a0 the 
0ole end of hid acts absolute and unclouded goodnesSy'' 
to be exhibited in the language of denftible Objects; and 
that, the nature of goodneee being coetemal with him-> 
self, not cansed by him, nor dependent dn him, but 
neverthelett the yoluntaty rule of his acta, he refeired, 
in ail which he did, to these eternal relations of things, 
and made his work— as far as the mysteriously opposing 
principle would allow— the oopy of their perfection. 
That is, Divine goodness was the final cause, Divine 
energy the efficient cause, and the eternal laws of right 
— *the ^^ ideas** of holiness and proportion and beauty— 
the formal eanse, of the worlds The nslation of Deity to 
the Ideal Models is, then, a m6St important and yaluable 
element in the !Platonic metaphysics, and stands mani* 
festly opposed, in its whole spirit and consequences, to 
the theory which, by merging the Form In the Pheno* 
menon, denies it separate eogisience or antecedent reaUhfy and 
tends to exhibit it as a mere effect of Divine causation. 
Plato has, indeed, with his usnal metaphysieal accuracy, 
seen that the Eternal Laws of Bight are in some myste- 
rious bond (altogether beyond onr conception) entwined 
1 with the Divine nature, and he acedrdingly represents 

*■ [Timceua, p. 29, b: — hya&^ ^ (6 i^erff) . . . ir^bra hri ftSXiarH yei4a~ 
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Qx9m m eootaiD^d by him in U0 e?m Divioe reaoon; 
XxQif 2i6¥0rt}i^le«9, bd omiitftiM t}|#ir sTib0taQtiftl diBtinct' 
neae fimn H^ p^PPOMl ^ctivily or voliti0Qt of Oodt and ( 
their relation to him, not in the bond of canae and ^m^ 
but^'v^o f zpro^ eternal trotlis bj ^^mblQ aiMtl0gi99--in | 
that of model or ^x^mplur, Tbi»y «r« (^onifltent, they 
may even be pronounced coincident ; but they are not 
consequential, resnltant, inferior; nor in the order of 
reason (for of the order of succession we speak not in 
eternal things) are they to be, with the Anstotelian, de- 
clared non-existent except in the phenomenal embodi- 
ment, — a theory which wonld render it impossible to 
characterize any act as right, any relation as proportion- 
ate, any form as beantiftil, for any reason beyond its bare 
existence, or to affirm that the Divine Will acts according 
to justice upon any ground distinct from that on which 
we affirm that he acts at all. If the Deity operates in 
any sense he operates rightiy; if he operates rightiy he 
operates according to a rule ; and, if he operates accord- 
ing to a rule, that rule is logically antecedent to the 
operation which practically exhibits it Ood, then, is 
related to the eternal ideas as an architect is related to 
the model by which he labours. 

Gtentiemen, we have now surveyed the chief elements 
of the Metaphysical Principles of Plato ; and, if I have 
at all rendered this lofly philosophy more familiar to your 
thoughts in the Lectures which I am now bringing to a 
close, I shall at least have done what I candidly confess 
I know scarcely where to point to you the means of 
otherwise effecting. The popular treatises are so inac- 
curate, the accurate treatises so tedious and obscure, that 
it may, I fear, be pronounced that our language does not 
contain a satis&ctory exposition of the genuine philo- 
sophy of Plato. I will hope that I have awakened the 
curiosity of some of my hearers to become more tho- 
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roughly acquainted with the illastrioiiB original, and may 
thus, perhaps, have been the means of ezciting that spirit 
of inquiry which yet may gift our language with this great 
desideratum. 

The physical and ethical systems of Plato still remain. 
The next term I may hope to investigate these. 



THIRD SERIES. 



LECTURE I. 

on thb phtsics of plato — thb tim^xjs. 

Gbhtlembn :— 

I BBSXJMB the consideration of the Platonic Philosophy 
with which we were engaged when last I addressed you. 
We had at that time, as yon may remember, traversed 
one large district of this sublime and impressive doctrine, 
— a district too which holds the key of all the rest, and 
which rightly to survey is to have caught those features 
that determine the expression of the whole. Undaunted by 
its reported terrors, we ventured to scale that Ideal World 
of whose obscure and cloudy elevation so much has been 
sarcastically said and written; and, though I cannot pre- 
tend to be the hierophant of all its mysteries, I trust you 
will at least have agreed with me that the theory, detached 
from some brilliant decorations of fancy, possesses a very 
discernible foundation in truth. Truth, both intellectual 
and moral, was beset by enemies in the days of Plato, 
exactly correspondent to those with whom you are all 
fiuniliar in the last and current century, — enemies who 
endeavoured by the same arguments, urged with the same 
audacity, to impugn its evidences and question its very 
existence ; and the Theory of Ideas was the first of those 
mighty appeals to the higher gifts and prerogatives of the 
human mind by which, under the guidance of the great 
lights of our race, such assaults have ever been resisted. 
When considering the foundations of the theory, I directed 
you principally to its speculative value, as an answer to the 
logical difficulties coiicerning the reality of our know- 
ledge ; but I took care to admonish you that with Plato 

161 
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all things are subservient to a moral purpose. It is true 
that Platonism is a contemplative philosophy, — per- 
vadingly, perhaps too pervadingly so, — ^but its contempla- 
tiveness is altogether directed to a practical purpose: it 
is an intuition of truth, but of truth as identified with 
goodness. It rejoices to behold the reality of things fixed 
on a rock against which all the waves of skeptical opinion 
beat in vain ; but it never forgets to insist that it is the 
supreme ^Axaddif—ihsLt last and loftiest abstrOtCtioi; oi 
jntelligejwje— that, as .tho sun pf th« iuviaible wc^ld, 
quick^Qs nature iuto bwig, mi pour? tq;>ou aU thiogs 
that rev^aUug light of truth wbiab mak^ th^m, in tbwr 
ideas, titie direct olyeipts of humftu apprebensiou, J>^ 
tached from thes^ mori^l relation*, Plato mwifeatiy took 
little interest i^ the scleuoes; even his $i^vourite puj«uit^ 
mathematics, musiq^ and fustronomyy are eveiywhere repr^ 
sent^d as mainly or solely valuable as elemeiit9 of disdU 
pline Ibr ascienae beyoiid th^m. In this respect ApstoU^ 
seems to {bni^h a strong contr«iet to his master, and will 
jGund &r more sympid^y in the existing eonclitiou of th^ 
world q{ thought Platp would not bavQ written th^ 
passage (nobl^ i;^rtainly, and awakening) with which 
Aristotile opims hi* metaphysical phUosc^hy, by ascribing 
to the pursuit of causes the highest claims for its qwu 
0ake* Qu the contravy^-^H^bough it may seem paTado3(y:»l 
to attribute to Plato any form of uMliiarumsm^-^iiie founder 
of the Academy nev^ speaks of knowledge as valuable 
.when insulated from its practical acope, that of approxir 
mation to the source of p^rf(^tioa ; imd though I confess 
I see in this what if zuore than pucq to b^ seen iu Plato, 
a view too simple and exclusive fov the complexiiy of 
human nature, it is, nevertheless, om of the cha^racteris* 
tics which contribute to make the study of Platonism it 
most salutary corrective for the oppodte and far mor^ 
dangerous excess into which the present and the last age 
(especially in our own country) have universally fell^n* 
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With such views as these predominant in all thspbt- 
his writings, you will not expect in the Physics SSto! 
of Plato— the subject announced for this occa- 
sion — any thing analogous to the vast, various, and ascer- 
tained body of knowledge which the magnificent suc- 
cesses of modem inquiiy have enabled us to attach to the 
word. The very fact that the dialogue to which we must 
have recourse in order to obtain those views contains a 
scheme of almost all the physical knowledge of the time — 
cosmical, anatomical, medical — ^is a sufficient indication 
how imperfect and superficial that knowledge must be. 
The departments of inquiry were so limited that the 
division of labour had scarcely commenced; and an 
accomplished teacher was expected to have mastered the 
whole. 

Nevertheless, the ThncBus — the performance of «« ». 
which I speak — ^is one of the most characteristic, 
and, in this respect, one of the most precious, of all the 
writings of this great master; but nothing is less under- 
stood than the Timcsus. 

It would be very mistaken to imagine that in vhaiuii 
this work Plato dogmatically advanced an ascer- 
tained system of nature, or a system professing to be 
such. Were this the case, the practised disciple of Bacon 
might indeed close the book with contempt ; and the ordi- 
nary sarcasms with which the "dreams" and "fictions" 
of JPlato are received would be perfectly justifiable. But 
he can have a very feint perception of the peculiarities of 
the Platonic style who feils to see in this singular dialogue 
more than the surface exposes. But to illustrate this 
point (which really seems to have been but feebly caught 
by even the modem commentators on Plato) we must 
make a few preparatory remarks. 

The word "Idea," which stands at the head ^j^^ 
of each district of the Platonic philosophy, is ^^*^ 
employed in senses which differ considerably 
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from each other^ thougk resolving iato ultimate 
sameness, I do not here refer to tbe modara adapter 
tions, but to th« genuine Platonic u«e6^ pf ih^ word, la 
our former di^eassions, regarding the Ideas mainly in 
their q>eculati7^ aspect^ I endeavoured to illustrate them 
by such expreseione in the modem philosophy of Keasou 
as seemed to approach utareet to the soope pf Plato,-^ 
more particularly by such phrases as the '< Grounds" and 
<' Reasons of Things," whiohi though necessarily occur- 
ring mor9 or less in all philosophies that do not overlook 
fundamental truths have perhaps become peculiarly aMK>- 
ciated with that of Leibnitz, 3ut there is i^ yi^w in 
which Ideas are altogether Platonic, aud in which bU 
who hav« subsequently insisted pu them have bepu the 
manifest followers of Plato. This second and most 
charaeteilstie purport ou which th^ Platonic Mhic9 are 
finally baeed, as his DiaUetics ou th^ former, is that iu 
which Hie Idea is used as synonymous with Parody 
or JE^6mpto*« This signification so &x pervades all 
Platonism as to affect even the former or merely tbeo* 
retic import of the word; for in this philosophy all 
things are blended in all : but an easy aualysis separnrtes 
them ; and though, to be &ithful to my author, I could 
not avoid introducing it eveu in the simplest view of th^ 
Platonic dialectics, it U uuquestionably with the moral 
system that it holds Its chief affinity* This we shall 
probably see more fully when th^ Ethics pf Plato oome 
under review. My present purpose ii to detect it in what 
are regarded as his Physics. 

In firmly holding the absolute excellence of 
^^^jr the Peity, aud iu regarding the visible world SiS 
^^ri^ Hia formation, the philosopher held that the 
^j>^ world and all iti parts were images, in the 
sensible sphere, and, as &r as the sensible sub- 
ject could receive their impress, of exemplars of uu- 
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■hadowed perfectioD,«^-M>f ^IdoAs,'' that ii, in the sense 
which I have just instanced. Gazing upon these Idea% 
the great Artificer projected the nniverse into being by 
a process such as Oioero describee when^ speaking of the 
Grecian statuary, he tells u9» **Kec vero ille artifex, cum 
fiieeret Jovis formam aut Mi&ervsB, conten^plabatur ali- 
quendt e ^uo similitudinem duceret ; sed Ipdus in mente 
ineidebat species pulchritudinis eximia qusedaniy quam 
iDtoenSy in eaqne defixus, ad illius similitudinem artem 
ei mantim dirigebat," (Oral* c« 2.) [I may add that the 
procees by which the human soul endeavours to aseend 
to these exemplars by a reverse course may be found 
described by the same g^ed master <tf language in a 
very analogoud paesage in his treatise de Invention^ 
(ii^ 1, 1,) where he relates the well-known story of 
Zeuxia's picture of Helen.] Now, as all the value and 
dignity Of the sendble world lay in its ptesenting a 
&int copy of these invisible originals, it was natural to 
pronounce that the only utility of physical research^^the 
only utility, at least, that philosophy eould recognise*^ 
was to be found in its perpetually recalling these fi^rms 
of perfection,«^in its representing, in the language of 
visible facts, unseen excellence. This was but one caee 
of a general principle* To portray Ideals is the perpe- 
toid occupation of Plato,-^^nd that not as answering to 
what exists, but to what might or ought to exist. The 
uae of such a practice is twofold. Sometimes it pointg 
out a model to which men may endeavour constantly to 
approximate,'^^^the curve," as it has been expressed, *^to 
the asymptote" of their exertions ; and of tMs object of 
Ideal representation the Bepublic of Plato is the palmary 
instance. Sometimes, where the subject is beyond the 
power of man to modify, the practice of Ideal Representa- 
tion assists the mind in conceiving the exquisite order 
and simplicity by which actual results may have been 
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brought to pass, — and to this purpose I would assign ihe 
composition of the Timtxus} 

I am convinced that, if you read this remark- 
^&^ able work with this directive idea, you will find 
rtttardkn abundant confirmations of the truth of this con- 
p^"^^ ception of its real object Instead of being the 
bold blundering dogmatism of pretended learn- 
ing, you will find its hypotheses everywhere marked with 
the utmost modesty and candour, and the subordination 
of the uncertain suppositions to the great truth of Divine 
wisdom and goodness which they are meant to illustrate, 
everywhere impressed. "We attach ourselves in these 
explanations," he observes, "to whatever seems to cany 
most probability J* " I will not undertake to propound the 
cause or the causes and reasons of all that exists ; and I 
decline such an attempt, because altogether foreign to 
the plan of this discourse. Do not expect it from me ; 
nor am I presumptuous enough to imagine myself com- 
petent to such an achievement. But, content with 
probabilities, I will, as all along, endeavour to give you 
opinions at least as likely as those of others, and to treat 
the subject, both generally and in detail, with somewhat 
more extent than usual."* "I who speak, and you who 
judge, partake of a common humanity ; so that if you 
receive probabilities (riy e/x6ra fAOov) you ought to ask 
no more."' These characters of uncertainty are meant 
by Plato to apply, partly to the very nature of physical 
as contrasted with pure intellectual inquiry, partly to 
the imperfection of existing materials of knowledge. As 

> [This thought is very well expressed by Stallbaam : — ^* Qaem- 
admodum igitur in libris de Bepublica qasB ideas boni yis in vita 
hnmana et publioa et priyata esse possit vel debeat ostenditar, ita in 
TimsBO dooetar eandam ideam per totam regnare renim aniversitatem 
atque in humana natura qnoque divino qnodam benefioio elaoere.'' 
Ann. in Tim, init £p.] 

>[Ite.p. 48,B. Ed.] * [lb. p. 29, a £d.] 
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if to prevent misconception, the author continually injer- 
poBes the^e observations about the uncertainty of that 
which he can only propound upon conjecture; and even 
in the very complexUi/ of some portions of his theory (as 
the mathematical calculations of the constitution of the 
soul of the world) we can easily perceive that these 
elaborate deductions are introduced on very much the 
same principle of instructing by harmless illusion which 
induces the novelist to complicate his narrative. The 
Timceus, then, is nothing more than an inge- 
nious series of hypotheses meant to deepen and SS^ 
vivify our notions of the harmony of the uni- ^S^*** 
verse, and the consequent wisdom and goodness 
of its Author. Whatever physical truths were within 
the author's reach took their place in the general array : 
the vacancies were filled up with the best suppositions 
admitted by the limited science of the time. Thus, and 
only thus, the Timceus enters naturally where we know 
Plato made it enter, — ^immediately after his books on a 
Republic: it is the Ideal of a physical, following the 
Ideal of a moral, harmony. 

It may, indeed, be asserted with truth that Plato had 
no clear conception of the advances that a true system 
of observation and experiment might make in the know- 
ledge of nature ; but I believe it most un&ir to conclude 
that he considered the Timeeus as having realized them. ' 
And when we deplore that the loftiest conceptions ever 
entertained by uninspired man of the moral advance- 
ment of our race were not united in one mind with the 
sagacious views of Bacon as to its artificial and exterior 
amelioration, we ought also to remember how much 
larger was the philosophic experience of a sage of the 
sixteenth century, how much ampler and safer therefore 
his survey of human errors, than could belong to one 
who, if he raised philosophy into the vigour of manly 
youth, rose in almost its childhood. 
Vol. n. 14 
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^^^ In accordance with the representation which 
SJclfr* I h^ve given you, Plato sets out hy fixing Crear- 
j;^^^ tion npon the absolute goodness of Ood, and 
<udit»um. thence evolving a system of optimism. He 
declares indeed (in a passage which has often been 
quoted, and censured, perhaps, without much reason) 
that ^4t is difficult to discover the Author and Father of 
the universe, and impossible after the discovery to make 
hhu universally known ;"^ but this difficulty concerns 
only his intimate essence and productive power, and 
does not extend to his moral attributes. ^^Let us pro* 
nounce," says Timssus,^ — and I invite you to observe the 
exquisite simplicity, the decision, and the depth, of the 
statement, — *^ with what motive Ihe Creator hath created 
nature and this universe. He was good; but in the good 
no manner of envy on any possible subject can subsist. 
Exempt from envy, he has wished that all things should 
as far as possible resemble himself. Whoever shall from 
wiae teachers receive this as above all others the highest 
principle of ^e production of nature and the world, 
shall receive the truth. God, wishing that there should 
be as much good and as little evil as possible, took the 
whole fluctuating mass of things visible, which had been 
in orderless confusion, and reduced it to order, consider- 
ing this to be far the better state. Now, it was and is 
utterly impossible that He who is most excellent should 
form any thing else but what is most excellent likewise.'* 
The same principle of the absolute perfection of the uni- 
versal scheme which is here applied physically is affirmed 
in its moral aspect, in a noble passage of the 
inttincna Tenth Book of Xat^;^,* which I shall here dte, 

otptot illy 9- « 

trakdfnm as Contributing to illustrate a cardinal point in 
Platonism. ''Let us persuade this young ob- 
jector," sajs the Athenian interlocutor who represents 

* [2Vfs. p. 28, c. Ed.] »[Ib.29,i^. Bd.] 

•[P.903,B, Ed.] 
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Plato himself, in that wotIc, "that He who j^ovides 
for all has arranged all for the advantage of the 
"whole; that each part does and suffers only what it 
ifl suitable for it to do and suffer; that gnardians have 
been set to watch unceasingly over each individual, even 
to his minutest acts and affections, and to carry the 
general perfection into its smallest details. You your- 
self thoughtless mortal ! you are something in the conl- 
xnon system of order, you are incessantly referred to it 
But you fail to see that every production is produced 
with this relation to the entire and to its happiness ; that 
the universe exists not for you, but you for tiie universe.* 
Every physician or other skilftil artist directs all his 
operations towards a whole, and makei them oontribute 
to the greatest perfection af the whole; he makes the 
part for the whole, not the whole for the part; and your 
murmnrs (at the unequal disposition of fortunes) are all 
for want of knowing haw these relations co-operate ac- 
cording to the laws of the general scheme.^ • • The Mon- 
arch of the world, having observed that all our opera^ 
lions arise from the soul, and are compounded of vice 
and virtue, that the soul and body, although not eternal 
as the true gods, ought not to be allowed to perish, (for 
then all production of animated beings would cease ;) 
and that it ^is of the essential nature of good, as it 
flprings from the soul, to be advantageous, of evil to be 
mischievous ; the King of the world, having known all 
this, conceived, in the general distribution, the q^stem 
which he considered simplest and best, to the end that 
good mkjht have the upper haani tmd evil be undermost in the 
universe. It is with this view to the whole that he has 
constructed his arrangement of the positaons that each 
individual, according to his distinctive character, is to 
occupy, — at the same time that he has left to the die- 

^ [Ini: 904, A. ^Ifip.] 
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posal of our own wills the causes on which these dis- 
tinctive characters shall depend ; for men are what men 
make themselves to be. . . . Thus, all animated beings are 
subject to various changes of which the regulative prin- 
ciple is wUhin themselves; and, in consequence of tiiese 
changes, each finds himself in the place marked out by 
the established law." He then proceeds to bring the 
retributions of the future world under those general laws 
whose final cause is the perfection of the universe, in 
much the same manner as has been so admirably done 
by the author of the Analogy of BdigUm and Nature. 
^^ Those who have undergone but slight alterations of 
their present state remove but slightly, and along the 
same plane in space ; those whose souls are more radi- 
cally perverted to evil descend into subterraneous dwell- 
ings ; . . . and when a soul has made a marked advance 
whether in evil or good by a firm purpose and constant 
habit, if so united to virtue as to share in her divinity 
of nature, then passes that soul from its present dwelling 
to one altogether blessed and securely happy; if sur- 
rendered to vice, its abode is conformable to its condi- 
tion. ... In life, and in every successive death through 
the long annals of the soul, like meets like, and the 
natural results of actions are fix^d. Ko man can ever 
evade this order, inviolably established by heaven." 
The dress borrowed from the religion of the times, and 
coloured by some of the peculiarities of Plato's own 
system of psychology, will not here hide from you the 
lineaments of a noble and rational view of the moral 
universe. And it is the very same conviction of an 
established scheme of perfection that Plato has at- 
tempted to embody in his account of the physical 
structure of the world- The description which Socrates 
is represented as giving, in the Phoedoy^ of his own early 



• [Pp. 97, c, 98, B. Ed.] 
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love of phyBicai investigation, \n» delight with fhe great 
prineiple of Anaugoras^ &c ipa i^Sc i^i^ ^ dtcatotf/mu rt 
m2 w^mv atvuK^ and his snbteqaent disappointment at 
finding this principld apparently forsaken bj the philo- 
fioplier himseli^ perfectly harmonises with this view of the 
purpose of the Platonic physics. '^I sink at once from all 
tny high fadpea," declares Socrates, ^^ when, on eagerly pe- 
rosing hie writings, I find the man never once employing 
mind, or any thing soch as mind, to order'the system of na- 
tare, hat teeutring to air and ether and water and the like/* 

From a pl^sical system thus intended as illus* c^,,^^ 
trative of a principle of optimism, the following ^""^"^ 
consequences may be expected, which accordingly you 
will find abundantly exemplified in ^eTimcBm. 



First That it will mainly concern itself with i. : 
faudtanses. The univene being regarded chiefly ^^y 
as it is an indication of the Divine Intelligence, -niMfti. 
every phenomenon will be contemplated as it 
tends to display that intelligence: it is the volume in 
which the Deity inscribes his perfections, and is to be 
rend in order to discern them.* It was, as we have just 
noticed, the ne^ect of these considerations which Socra^ 
tes reprehended in the speculations of Anazagoras, who 
had first placed philosophy on the road to detect them; 
and no plainer exposition of the importance of this view 
in the estimate of Plato can possibly be given, than the 
long and interesting passage of the PluBdo in which So- 
crates refers all physical inquiry to the notion of The Best 
A large body of treatises expressly devoted to the subject 

* "The loTtf of naaon snd BMenes,'' deelaiw Plat<s '*ifill putmie, 
in ptefoieiiM to aU oAsrs, those oaaset whioh ioW froM the nlioiml 
natme; esoiet whioh u*e the meol vee bai paatfvo and neooMary he wiU 
i^gavd as aeeondarj in ^Mffnitf aad in Ofder of oontemplatioB. Bolh 
abooM be speoifled, b«t the dielinctioii should be maintained betweon 
thoio thai with inieUi|9Bnee Work out the fiyr and good^ and those thai, 
destitnte of reason, operate withoat order and by ohaaoe.^ 

14* 
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within the last few years is one of the many proofs of 
the attention which this part of philosophic inqoiry has 
received in modem times; but we can scarcely estimate, 
blessed as we are with distinct and independent proofs 
suited to all capacities, the importance which it must 
have assumed in the eyes, of men who had little else to 
depend upon for the inculcation of a rational 
^^^ theology. And this is, perhaps, one of the 
!w5I^ many services which the belief in a Revelation 
^^"^ has done to science : it has liberated it fh)m the 



caii«M. obligation of an almost exclusive attachment to 

this "Virgo Deo consecrata qu» nihil parit"* 
It is a singular instance of the caution with which the 

representations of Aristotle regarding his master 
croidtrnm are to be received, that he accuses him of neg- 

lectmg efficient and final causes.^^ The entire 
current of Plato's researches will appear to modem readers 
to have been but too pervadingly imbued with both. 

Secondly. The next characteristic which may 
^JS^ be expected in a system raised on such views 
^SS^lSh^ is, that it will be mathematical rather than expe- 
^S^ rimental. Intended to embody conceptions of 

proportion and harmony, it will have immediate 
recourse to that department of science which deals with 
proportion in space and number. Such applications of 

* [Bacon, Dt Augm. lib. iii. o. 5, speaking of the "inqnisitio cansanini 
finalium.'' Ed.] 

^ [Arist. Metaph. i. 6, 9, compared wiih c. 3, 1. ArisioUe is himself 
made the subject of a caastio critiqae by Bacon : — '< Magis in hao parte 
aoousandus Aristoteles, quam Plato: qoandoquidem fontem oansarom 
finaliam, Deum sdlioet, omiserit, et natnram pro Deo snbstitaerity 
c&asasqae ipsas finales, poUns ut logic» amator, quam theologiae 
amplezus sif He adds, "neqne hsBC eo dioimns, qnod caussa iWm 
finales yene non sint, et inquisitione admodom digna in »peeulatiombu8 
fndaphifHeiB: sed qnia dnm in physicamm causanim poesessiones 
exonrrant et irmant, misere earn proyinoiam depopolantor et vastanf 
De Augm. lib. iii. o. 4. Ed.] 
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mathematical truths, not being raised on ascertained 
fitctSy can only accidentally represent the real laws of the 
physical system :" they will, however, vivify the student's 
apprehensions of harmony, in the same manner as a happy 
parable, though not founded in real history, will enliven 
his perceptions of moral truth. And (as I before inti- 
mated) I do not conceive that the cautious and acute in- 
tellect of Plato ever contemplated any other purpose in 
presenting them as adjuncts to his philosophy. Many 
ingenious suppositions have indeed been advanced with a 
view to reconcile these abstruse and obscure calculations 
to the cosmical theory of modern times; yet, though 
some remarkable coincidences have been elicited, we are 
scarcely justified in concluding that Plato wrote in view 
of any theory correspondent to our own. But it is 
not, perhaps, impossible that he formed his calculations 
upon £Etcts of a different region of nature, which subse- 
quent investigation may discover to be connected under 
the bonds of a common principle or law with the actual 
fiicts of the planetary system. I may return again to this 
subject. I shall now only remark that, as the former cha- 
racteristic of the Platonic physics contemplates the Deity 
as acting in the view of goodnesSy so this regards him as 
acting in the view of supreme becmty; and that, as Plato 
appears to have owed to Socrates and to Pythagoras nearly 
all which his own meditations did not produce, so we may 
consider the former as eminentiy the Socratic, and the latter 

" [It 18, how6T6r, Plato's merit to hiiye discerned that the laws of the 
physical nniyerse are resolrable into nomerical relations, and therefore 
capable of being represented by mathematical formal^. Of this truth 
I am not aware that Aristotle anywhere betrays the slightest consciott»- 
ness. In many other points of physical science Plato's gnesses con- 
trast fiiYourably with the dogmas of his disciple and critic; e,g, in his 
notions of a centripetal force, of the caoses of gravity, of antipodes, 
and of the nullity of the popular distinction of '* up" and '* down.'' 
Compare TitMBua^ p. 62, o-63, n, with the passages from Aristotle's 
phyaioal writings referred to in Stallbaum's judicious notes. Ed.] 
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M dmineittly the PythagoreaD, element in hb system of 
nattire. 

K TMr Thirdly. Another pecuUluity which we may 
M^^Sr anticipate in a system constructed with such a 
'"''^ design is, an impatience of every merely meeha- 
fdccH theoiy of the Operations of natnre. The psydio- 
logy of Plato led him to recognise mind whererer there 
was motion, and hence not only to reqnire a Deity as first 

mover of the universe* but also to conceive the 
naudgukt propriety of separate and subordinate agents 
^"wrfcgf attached to each of its parts, as principles of 

motion, nO less than intelligent directors. These 
agents were entitled << gods" by an easy figure discernible 
even in the sacred language, and which served, besides^ 
to aiccommodate philosophical hypotheses to Ihe popular 
reli^On. Plato, however,— though the later Platonists, 
to meet certain peculiarities of the C!hristian theology, 
misrepresented bis wor^^-^sarefuUy distinguishes be- 
tween tite sole Eternal Author of tite XJniterse on the 

one hand, and that <<soul," vital and intelli- 
fSH^ gent,** which he attached to the wotld^ as well 

as the spheral intelligences, on th6 other. These 

subordinate deities or spirits, though intrusted 
^S^2u^ with a sort of deputed creation, were still anhf 

the deputies of the Supreme Framer and Di- 
rector of alL^ This soul, or moving and intelligent prin- 
ciple inftised into the world, is that which binds and se- 
cures it according to the will of its Author; it is formed 
in time, and, if incapable of decay, is so only because the 
goodness and wisdom of the Supreme determine its con- 
servation.^^ And, being thus indissolubly connected with 

* [Tim, 34^ A:->H)<rdf A^ ir^ 5vroc &el Xarytffftbc ^eoir mpi t^¥ work 
ie6fi9vo9 ^e^ iur,X, lb. ^i^^iMal/Knm ^edv {Hhf igoo^) l/evvf #ar«. 
Kb.] 

»tn).p.42. Id.] 

^ |Ib; p. 41, Bi-^Hvam fth cX/k hrk <M AAtfrof nft ir6fan», c^ /th # 
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the world, it may be considered to ammate it; the world, 
then, itself is a thing of life, an animal, giving the same 
indications of an animal and rational nature as man him- 
self, in that it moves, and moves according to the most 
consummate harmony : it is, therefore, ^olov ifi^iy](bv ivvouu 
re, ^w;f5 being infused into the vast body, and vo5c into 
this ^y;pj or vital vehicle." Such a notion has its ludi- 
crous and its sublime aspects ; and if Yelleius in Cicero" 
could expose to warrantable ridicule the " mundus animo 
et sensibus prseditus, rotundus, ardens,.volubilis Deus," 
you are all familiar with the majestic portrait which ^rgil 
has given of the same doctrine : — 

SpirituB intos alii, totamqae infhsa per artas 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 

For the hypothesis of this soul of the world, the 
greatest of created deities, and of the separate intelli- 
gences governing the celestial bodies, besides the reason 
already intimated, (the anxiety to oppose all tendencies 
to theories of pure material necessity,) others doubtless 
may likewise be conceived. These views of interme- 
diate agency satisfied the demands of the public creed, 
which presented its facts to be accounted for no less 
than those of external nature; and they harmonized 
with the disposition, natural to all inquirers, of interposing 
some scale of ascent between the world and its infinite 
Author. It probably seemed also • scarcely answerable 
to the dignity of that sovereign controller to be labo- 
riously and constantly engaged in the actual revolutions 
of the system ; it was more correspondent to his majestic 
repose that, though ultimately deciding and dispensing 
all, (for Plato earnestly argues against the subsequent 

deofiov Kol Kvpioripov Xax6vTec k. r. X, Ed.] 
• [Timcgus, p. 30, b. Ed.] 
^ [De Naiura Deorum, lib. i. o. 8, { 18. Ed.] 
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Epicnrean theory of divine apaihj^y^ he should yet 
distribute among his inferior functionaries the executioa 
of his commands. This theory, also, by representing a 
^'prerogative instance" of soul antecedent to body, added 
to it, and authoritatively directing its passive movements, 
enabled Plato to insist with special force upon one of 
the great principles of his philosophy, a principle at 
that time not at all familiar to Grecian speculation, 
namely, that soul (generically considered) was so far 
from being a composition or result of body even in its 
most refined state of attenuation, that it existed by its 
proper force before body had even been generated by 
the Father of the Universe. This object appears in the 
very context of the description of the universal soul. 
"It is thus," says Timseus," "that the everlasting Deity 
conceived tiie generated Deity; he formed this being 
smooth, spherical, symmetrical, a whole, perfect, and 
compounded of all perfection; he then ii^ected soul into 
the midst, interpenetrated and invested the mass with 
ioul, and thus framed a globe revolving of itself single, 
solitary, self-sufficing by its own inherent virtuesi inde- 
pendent of alii extrinsic aid, knowing and loving itself. 
In this way he produced a blessed god* But the Framer 
of all did not produce soul the Imi^ in the order I have 
here followed ; for in uniting soul and body he woold 
never have permitted the more cmcieni to subserve and 
wait upon the younger. We who are conversMit with 
uncertainty and conjecture speak thus only by ooi\jeo 
tare. The Creator formed soul superior to body both 
in order of generation and in innate virtue, in order 
that it might be the lord and governor of that inferior 
nature." 
But the chief reason with Plato for the host of in- 



" [As in the Laws, b. x. p. 899, d, 11^ £9.] 
1* iZVm. p. 84^ ft, foL Sd.] 
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fiBiior deities which he iDterposed between men and 
their First Cause was, doubtless, in order to furnish 
a solution, superficial it might be but plausible, for the 
defects and disasters of sublunary affiiirs. The philo80<« 
pher, jealous for th^ unimpeachable honour of the Di-^ 
vine character, and well knowing that with the surrender 
of this last citadel of truth and virtue all must be di* 
rectlj or indirectly conceded, represents man, animals, 
and the rest of the changeable furniture of the earth, 
ae deriving their origin firom inferior and created divi* 
nities, — a supposition to which the influences of the 
eelestial revolutions over which these divinities pre- 
flided, upon the formation, growth, and decay of plants 
and animals, lent great apparent confirmation In 
order, however, to vindicate to the human sk>u1 its 
dignity, Plato assigns to these inferior intelligences 
(or demons) the formation only of the human body and 
the junction of it with the soul, a diviner essence com- 
posed of a nature similar to, but less perfect than, the 
soul of the world itself and proceeding directly from the 
hands of God.** 

These are some of the characteristics which may be 
traced more or less directly to the veiy design of the 
Platonic philosophy of nature, and which, by being 
thus easily referred, tend to illustrate the true nature 
of that design. In enumerating them I have necessarily 
been led to intimate some of the principal features of 
the system itself. It will be proper to enter somewhat 
more closely into these, — ^not indeed. into any of the 
minuter physiological details, which in the present 
state of experimental science can only be subjects of 
curiosity, and whose interest cannot pass beyond them- 
selves, but into those larger^ principles which connect 



^ [koQ* how fih avTuv [tuv ^t^av] a-^cnfAroic ehnu wpoo^iui • . • mnipac 
KoL (ncap^dftevog lyo naptMour r^ 6k Xux^ ifielf ft.r.A. P. 41, C. £0.] 
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themselves with philosophical 8pe6alation in every age. 
At the same time, I do not know a more interesting 
work than would be an edition of the ISmcsus which 
should descend into aU the specialties of its physiology, 
and, by comparing them with our present ^attainments, 
should elucidate the progress of natural knowledge, 
vindicate the sagacity of happy conjecture, and illustrate 
the ordinary though subtle and elusive causes of error. 

2j^rt»4jr III that part of the Timosus to which, though 

m^SHm, iiot first in actual arrangement, it may be best 

first to direct your attention, Plato, turning as it 
would seem with reluctance from the contemplation of the 
Divine agency in the production of the angelic essences and 
of men, to a more obscure part of his subject, undertakes 
to explain, according to the most probable conception, the 
primitive constituents of the universe. " We have spoken," 
he says,^ " of the acts and operations of intelligence. "We 

must now add those that arise through necessity ; 
qfnJL for the world is the result of the combination of 

necessity and intelligence, (i^ dpdpaj^ re xai vo5 ;) 
intelligence governing and persuading necessity to pro- 
duce all things in the most perfect way, necessity yielding 
to the wisdom of intelligence." "We must follow this 
origin, as we followed the former." That is, as the for- 
mer investigation led directly to the Supreme Mind, this 
is to lead as directly to the antithesis of mind, which 
with intentional vagueness he terms "necessity." "Let 
us examine," he continues, "what was, before the creation 
of the world, the nature of fire, air, water, earth; for 
assuredly it is most short-sighted to be satisfied with these 
as ultimate principles." He intimates that these, or such 
like^ may be considered "elements" of the world as it 
now is, but that they have no claim to the title when 

» [P. 47, «, fol. Ed.] 
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viewed antecedently to their present mode of existence. 
In that point of view they will each be found to consist 
of, or rather to represent, three distinct principles,*^ the 
subject-matter on which they are impressed, the model 
after which they exist as they are, and the actnal sensible 
object which they constitute and exhibit. Matter, ideas, 
and the objects of sense, which depend on both the for- 
mer, are, then, the principles of the universe, the ele- 
ments of elements; nor is there the minutest fragment 
in nature which does not include and require this tnple 
origin as the rationale of its existence. 

The first of these principles is obtained by an itaumie 
abstraction of the most refined accuracy. To ^rSfotto*. 
term it '^matter" is, in one sense of that word, 
already to corrupt its simplicity; for the "matter" of 
modern logicians possesses the inseparable quali- 
ties of extension and solidity. But the subject- iJ^woh- 
matter of Plato is utterly without qualities," SS.***^ 
being considered antecedent to all sensible phe- 
nomena and their qualities. It could exist only in a state 
of things to which none of the forms of either sense or 
understanding have any reference. It was, as you must 
by this time be aware, the spirit of Platonism to regard 
all mental abstractions, not indeed as in themselves reali- 
ties in the absurd, sense of realism so commonly ascribed 
to Plato, but as the signs of real existences corresponding 
to thein in a world of reason. When a man had from 
contemplating instances of virtue risen to a notion of 
the quality common to all those instances, and which he 
termed by the name, Plato instructed him to regard that 
quality and its name as representing in the mind of the 

«[P.48,i,fol. Ed.] 

■* [P. 49, B : — ev <f 6k £yyiyv6fieva iel iKoara ^avrd^erai koI irdXtv . . 
afc£Xkorai, fidwv kKeivo ab irpoaayopeiteiv t<^ re tovto koX t(^ rdSe irpoffxpf^f^ 
votvf bvdfiOTi, t6 6k dnoiovovv ri, ^epfidv . . . ^ icoi iriovv tuv havrluv . • 
fOfdhf kxtivo td ToiiTuv koXuv. £9.] 
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speculator an ineffable something; which in the sphere 
of immutable reality answered to the conception in the 
soul. And as of single qualities so of their compounds: 
in a perfect world all sensible objects, whether simple or 
complex, were correlatives to ideal archetypes. Now, 
though this system was mainly constructed to resist the 
assaults of sophistry upon the permanence of moral dis- 
tinctions, it was of universal application. Successive 
abstractions can separate the passive subject from all its 
modifications; the passive subject then has a distinct 
reality in the world separate from sensible experience, — a 
reality, however, of a kind different from that of the 
occupants of the ideal world, inasmuch as the recipient 
of ideas cannot itself be confounded with ideas. In this 
way, the same course of reasoning would lead to the 
independent anterior existence bofli of matter and of 
ideas, and would yet preserve them distinct from each 
other. But Plato appealed also to experience in illustra- 
tion of this point. He observed that all sensible qualities 
undergo perpetual change, — ^in this coinciding with the 
"frell-known doptrines of Heraclitus and the rest of the 
fdSaofot jS/ovrec. The more accurate our examination 
becomes, the more fully we perceive that this change is 
incessant. But beneath all this superficial alteration we 
cannot but know that there is an unchanging subject, 
which yet is neither deity, nor ideas, nor the soul of man. 
To express this original subject-matter, the basis of the 
rartow universe of sense, Plato has exhausted every 
j£lS^/tt« ^^^^ ^^ expression. It is the receptacle (&ro- 
SSJJr* ^^Vi>) *^® nurse (uOrji^) of alP that is produced. 
It aJone gives any reality and definiteness to the 
evanescent phantoms of sense, for in their ceaseless change 
they cannot justly receive any title whatever ; it alone can 
be styled rWe, or roDro, they rising no higher than ra«o5roy, 

" [P. 49, A : — k6oik fivat ytviaeuc imodox^ abrb okv vi&ivfiv, Ed. J 
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or &2totoucSp re. It is not earth, or air, or fire, or water, but 
it is ^^ an invisible species and formless universal receiver, 
which in the most obscure way receives the immanence 
of the intelligible:"— di'i/)arov eJJoc xai d/wpfoif, navdej^icy 
fjtsTaJdfi^oifov di dTtopdrard jqj ro5 wtjtou xal doaaXcorizaro^f 
ahxb?* And in relation to the other two principles it is 
ihz mother* to the father and the oftspring :*^ — ^it is zb iv (p 
fiyvtraty to zb 5dev . d^o/iotoufuvop fuszae zb ppfbpsvoVy and 
rb Yep/6fievov. But perhaps the most remarkable 
passage^ is that in which he seems to identify £|^2f^ 
it with pure space, which, "itself imperishable, ^^aet, 
furnishes a seat {tdpax) to all that is produced, 
not apprehensible by direct perception, but caught by a 
certain spurious reasoning, scarcely admissible, but which 
we see as in a dream ; gaining it by that judgment which 
pronounces it necessaiy that all which is be somewhere 
and occupy a certain space." This, you will perceive, 
approaches the Cartesian doctrine which resolved matter 
into simple extension, — a view which was by both united 
with the rejection of vacuum.^ 

It has been much disputed whether Plato ^^JSer 
held that this subject of ideal impression was ftemaif 
eternal or originated in time. As on the one 
hand he maintained a strict system of dualism, and 
avoided without a single deviation that seduction of 
pantheism to which so many abstract speculators of 
his own school have fisJlen victims, so on the other it 
appears to me tliat he did not scruple to place this 
principle, the opposite of the divine intelligence, in a 

•• [P. 51, A, foL Ed.] 

* It anbatantialigea them, as they to our sensible apprehensions indi* 
▼idualize it. 

«[P.60,D. Ki).] « [P. 62, A, fol. Ed.] 

* [P. 58, A : — i Tov vatfrbc mpioSog . . . irp6c txini^ m^vKvia PfAXea^cu 
^mnkvatf afeyyet ir6vTa Ktd Kevf)v x^P<'*' ovSefdav kg Xeliretr&ai, In this denial 
of a yacrnim Plato was foUowed by Aristotle. See the referenoes in 
Stallbanm's note on the passage quoted. Ed.] 
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sphere independent of temporal origination. This view 
of the groundwork of the world of sense and eontin- 
gence, though it unhappily led to the impieties of Mani- 
cheism in after-ages, was never meant to countenance 
such tenets by Plato. But w© can scarcely enter into 
„ his views unless we ascertain his notions of the 

concMoton nature of Time itself. This was considered to 

qf Iwu, 

have been created with the rest of the sensible 
world," to finish with it, if it ever finish, — ^to be al- 
together relative to this phenomenal scene.* I need not 
remind you that these views, in fi>rms only slightly dif- 
fering, have been revived in various ages of philoso- 
phical speculation. They form a leading element in the 
most celebrated system of the last centuiy, that of 

^ [P. 37, A : — €1x1^ . • . kntvoei \6 Oebc] tuvrrr^v rtva (uavoc woa/mu, xal 
SuuaxTfiav &fia ovpavbv irovu /dvovrog aiSivog h ivl Kcn* ipt&ftbv Scvotov ai&vuiv 
eiK&ifOf TovTov dv <^ XP^*'^ uvoft&Kaftev, 38, Bi^-^XP^^'*^ • « • f*^ uifpava^ 
yiyoveVf Iva &fia yewtrd-hrec &fUL luU Xo^&aiVt dv irore ^Jbtftc rtc ovroy yfyv^au 
The use of al6vtoc in the former passage is noteworthy. It seems to be 
used in a modified sense; for shortly after we are forbidden to apply 
the terms "was" and "will be" to the " eternal essence," {atSiov ovaiav,) 
past and future being mere " modes of time," {xp^vov Mj.) This seem- 
ing antithesis between aUjvtoc and 6i6u)c is not noticed by tlie oomm«i- 
tators. In no part of tiie dialogue is th« superiority of Plato's metar 
physical to his physical speculations more clearly manifest than in the 
very noble passage (translated in the text) from which these extracts 
come. Ed.] 

* I speak tiius generally, because, though the " h'me" spoken of seems 
to have, in the original, a peculiar connection with the heavenly reoeh^ 
iiona, as if Plato meant only weh time as is measured by their changes, 
it is equally manifest, as we shaU just now see, that the strain of the 
reasoning is applicable to Time in its most abstract form; so that, 
though he speaks of Life and Motion antecedently to (hie mention of 
the creation of Time and its divisions, I cannot but beliere tiiat he in* 
tended the fullest sense of the metaphysical principle, but wished to 
defer stating it until it could be done in connection with those celestial 
phenomena which have in all ages been associated with the flux of tame 
as its natural and universal indices. 
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Kant)^ but in substance existed long before it in the 
schools of Germany. . In our own country (and it would 
seem independently) they have been now and then sug- 
gested, but have attracted little attention, partly from 
being presented in an isolated and conjectural form, and 
partly, doubtless, from the national distaste for meta- 
physical inquiry. The first full and distinct statement 
of these remarkable doctrines (which obviously must 
more or Jess affect every region of any system which 
includes them) is too interesting to omit ; and if I could 
induce you to study carefully the original (for the meta- 
physical expressiveness of the Greek language is al- 
together intransferable).! suspect you would agree with 
me that very little has been since added to their cogency 
and decisiveness. I will not, indeed, conceal from you 
my own conviction, which increases the more I study 
this great author, that in eveiy thing of the higher 
metaphysic we can scarcely enter any chamber of the 
modem edifices of speculation where we shall not find 
that Plato has been before us. 

"The generating Father," says Timceus, "having be- 
held this created image of the invisible powers, in life 
and motion, rejoiced at the sight, ["saw that it was 
good,"] and in his delight thought to make it yet more 
resemble its model; and, this being a living thing, he 
endeavoured to give the universe this sort of complete- 
ness as far as might be. The nature of the exemplar 
animal was eternal; and it was impracticable to adapt 
this character to any thing created without qualification : 
he determined, therefore, to create a moving image of 
eternity, {tlxo} xevtjzdv reva al&vo^^ and, in disposing the 
heavens, he framed of this eternity reposing in its own 
unchangeable unity an eternal irruige^ moving according 
to numerical succession which we call Time, With the 



^ [KriHk der Bemen Vemunft, i. theil, I 4. Yon der Zeit. £]>.] 
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world arose days, nights, months, years, which all had 
no previous existence ; the past and future are but forms 
of time which we most erroneously transfer to the 
eternal substance: we say it was, and is, and will be, 
whereas we can only fitly say U is. Past and fixture are 
appropriate to the successive nature of generated beings, 
for they bespeak motion ; but the Being eternally and 
unmovedly the same is subject neither to youth, nor to 
age, nor to any other accident of time : it neither was, 
nor hath been, nor will be, which are the attributes of 
fleeting sense, the circumstances of time imitating eter- 
nity in the shape of number and motion. Nor can any 
thing be more inaccurate than to apply the term real 
Being {zb elpcu) to past or present, ot fiiture, or even to 
non-existence, (ri /jij Sv.) Of this, however, we cannot 
now speak fully. 2Yme, then, was- formed with tKe hea- 
vens, that together cre'Uted they may together end, if 
indeed an end be in the purpose of the Creator; and it is 
designed as closely as possible to resemble the eternal 
nature, its exemplar. The model exists through all 
eternity; the world has been, is, and will be, 
SSrST through all Ume'' This doctrine, as far as 
^S32K regarded the formal or accidental nature of 
me, time, was admitted by the Epicureans: — 

Tempus item per Be non est; sed rebus ab ipsis 
Gonsequitur sensus. 

Nee per se quenquam tempos sentire fatendum est 
Semotum ab rerum motu plaoidftque qniete. 

LucuT. i. 460. 

The contrast with the nature of eternal Being was pe- 
culiarly Platonic, and does not seem to have entered into 
the Epicurean views ; and even the tenet itself was held 
under different forms by these very opposite schools, 
though their language might resemble. The Epicureans 
gave thorough reality to the sensible phenomena, but 
held time to be a superadded mental relation ; Plato con- 
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sidered both time and the sensible phenomena to be 
equally real, because neither of them truly so, but alike 
copies of supersensible realities. This part of his mas- 
ter's system was not accepted by Aristotle,® to whose 
cardinal argument for the etemily of the universe it 
would have offered a very obvious answer. The founder 
of the Peripatetic school argued that the creation of the 
universe at any definite period was inadmissible, for that 
the difficulty would always lie, — ^what had produced the 
delay, or determined an activity dormant from eternity? 
But Plato could at once reply that the objection was 
founded upon an assumption not only gratuitous but 
contradictory, — ^that eternity was but an infinite exten- 
sion of the time with which the human mind is here con- 
versant. If this suppodtion (which is unquestionably 
encumbered with great difficulties) be denied, if it appear 
that the mode of divine existence is altogether different 
from that of beings in successive duration, the force of 
the argument of Aristotie is at once destroyed, for it 
becomes absurd to speak of the Creator as creating the 
universe at any one period rather than another: it is 
referring creation to a standard which was itself created. 
In this ineffable eternity Plato placed both the Su- 
preme Being and the archetypal ideas of which the sen- 
sible world of time xari, 36pa/uv partakes. Whether 
(which was the question immediately engaging us) he 
also included under the same mode of existence the sub- 
jecUmaUer of the sensible world, it is not easy to pro- 
nounce, and it appears to me quite evident that he did 
not himself undertake to speak with assurance on this 
obscure problem. Ton will now, however, be enabled 
to perceive under what form he would have contemplated 



• [See Phy». Aus. riii. c. 1, esp. { 11 : — rrept ye ;t/)^vw l^« ivbc 
ivavoifruc&g ixovre^ ^ahovrai -ff^vref • hyhfirw ydp elvoi Xiyovatv . . . Hk&ruv 
& aMv ytvvg ftAvog, k,t,X, Ed.] 
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the subject, in what way he would have addressed him- 
self to tibe solution. And, endeavouring to fix the mind 
in the same attitude, I incline to think that he meant the 
creation of time to be subsequent (if I may so speak) to 
the existence of this mysterious substratum, — a doctrine 
which certain features of his ethical system tended to 
confirm, as we shall endeavour hereafter to unfold. At 
the same time it is proper for you to reserve your de- 
cision on this question until you shall have considered a 
very different view of the Platonic conception of matter 
which I shall briefly notice in our next lecture. 



LECTURE II. 

THE PHYSICS OF PLATO, {contmued.) 

GSNTLSMEK : — 

I COKGLUDBB the last Lecture by some observa- Th6Pi€^ 
tiODB on that mystenous substratum of the sen- ^^j^ 
Bible world which it perplexed Plato so much to JJg^ 



conceive or describe, and regarding which his 
real opinion is to this day so much contested. The main 
reason for this obscurity to modern readers, especially to 
readers conversant with the Epicureanism alUbut uni- 
versal for a long period in this division of the world of 
speculation, is undoubtedly the position which Plato 
habitually assigned to the universe of sensible experience 
and to the physical inquiry that undertook to explain it* 
It is not easy to place ourselves in a point of contempla- 
tion so utterly dissimilar to our ordinary one ; as difficult 
as it is for the young astronomer to exchange geocentric 
for Jidiocentrie measurements. With Plato truth, abso- 
lute scientific truth, was every thing ; and truth he con- 
sidered to be found only in the abstractions of reason, 
the representatives and interpreters of the only real ex- 
istences, — of ideas. These latter were the proper objects 
of the soul of man, itself a discontented prisoner in this 
scene of shadows; and every philosophic tendency which 
deviated from the single purpose of furnishing the soul 
as much as might be with this its congenial food be- 
trayed the duty of philosophy, degenerated into inge- 
nious trifling, and, however laudable in its own sphere, 
fell as far below the aspiration after true wisdom as the 
loftiest heights of earth are below the expanse of heaven* 

177 
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Prom these principles, it was natural that when the great 
Idealist descended into the world of sense he should 
regard that world itself under a dialectical aspect, that he 
should consider not so much the succession of pheno- 
mena as the connection of consequences with 
^[Jgf5^ principles. Accordingly, the "matter" of which 
^cmmk. ^q ^yQ spoken is with Plato rather a logical 
iSHZSa^ entity than a physical ; . it is the conditicn or sup- 
position necessary for the production of a world 
of phenomena. It is thus the transUion-demerU between 
the real and the apparent, the eternal and the contin- 
gent ; and, lying thus on the borders of both territories, 
we must not be surprised that it can hardly be character- 
ized by any definite attribute. This leads me to notice 
another view of the Platonic theory of the Subject of 
the Sensible. Contrasted as it seems to be with the 
eternal basis of the world of reason, it may be doubted 
whether Plato meant to attribute to this condition of the 
sensible any reality of existence at all; and to this 
opinion some of the latest of his critical commentators 
incline. It is true that he seems to hold that, as ideas 
are copied in the fluent world of nature, some subject 
must be provided on which the copy may be imprinted ; 
it is true that he speaks of it as the direct subject of the 
operations of the Divine Artist; but it is also certain 
that he appears to provide no &culty of the mind by 
which it can be discerned. The proper objects of the 
senses are distinctly mentioned; the proper objects of 
the reason are Ideas; beyond ideas and their copies 
there remains nothing that can be the object of thought. 
Susceptible of all forms but determined to none, how 
can it be reached by any mental organ? We saw al- 
ready how he declares it to be caught by an illegitimaie 
exertion of reason, {p60^ Xorftafup ;) and in the singular 
and abstruse discussion in the Sophistes he seems to 
affirm that the sensible images of eternal truth are pro- 
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dnced by a combination of the existent and non-existent, 
— ^that is, of ideas by the way of fiiOe^K: or participation, 
and of the subject-matter, which thus seems identified 
with the non-existent. While, again, the material sub- 
stratum is constantly indicated by the title of OdrtpoVj or 
"The other,'** a term which implies, both in itself and 

1 [Soph. p. 249, c, fol. esp. 255, e : — Iv Ikootov trepov dvtu rou AA^aw ov 
6t^ ri^ avrov ^itatv^ aXXh 6th rd fterix^^ '^ idka^ ifc Baripov. The 
TimcBus presents the physical, the Sophigtea the purely dialectioal, riew 
of the same distinction, expressed yariously as that of rd Iv to the 
adpurroc Mg, of rd iripac to rd tneipov, of owHa to the fof ^, or, as in the 
passage referred to, of Tovrbv to B&repov. The actual phenomenal world 
is that which is mixed or participant of the two, and is designated as 
rd av/ifueydftevov, 4 yheaic, rd obffiac fier^xw, or, in the Tifiugus, 35, B, eyen 
as cvaioj — ^in the secondary sense, howeyer, of existence, actuality, not 
of essential or ideal reality, which is the more usual meaning of oixria 
in Plato. The " matter" or tiretpovy ftc. of Plato is a mere potentiality, 
mera essendi possQnlUas, as Stallhaum truly says, in his note to the 
passage last quoted. It is certainly incorrect to class Plato with those 
less scrupulous because perhaps more superficial idealists who deny 
matter in ioto. The corresponding Aristotelian designation is iJ^, 
which is not used by Plato, though it may have been suggested to his 
disciple by Tim, 69, b. This term is found yery conyenient by the self- 
styled Timsdus Looms, who accordingly employs it without scruple as 
the synonym of the Airetpov, &e. of the PlatoniQ Timssus. The term is, 
however, objectionable, as suggesting the notion of something corporeal, 
like the " wood" from which the metaphor comes ; though it must be 
confessed that Aristotie takes sufficient precautions against this mis- 
conception. 

It has been made matter of serious reproach to Plato that he allowed 
the existence of an independent ooetemal infinite side by side with the 
Diyine cause, — ^the ^wairuv as GKkL is the tHrtav of the actual Uniyerse. 
Stallbaum, whose love for his author is not always goyemed by dis- 
cretion, attempts, in his ProUgcmena to the Timasus, to show that matter 
itself is understood by Plato as produced by the Creatiye Mind : — " ipsa 
cogitatione [Dei] ortnm esse sensilis mundi principium atque fontem.^' 
(ProU. p. 44.) This, howeyer, is nowhere eyen Idnted by Plato, and 
seems to contradict his plain language. The creation of matter " out 
of nothing" is an idea which could scarcely haye occurred to the mind 
of an ancient Greek, and the attribution of it to Plato is surely a 
glaring philosophical anachronism. En.] 
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in its Platonic nse, the notion of mere rdcUion^ of an ex- 
istence which possesses reality only in relation to true 
reality, and by a relation of even contrast, which cer- 
tainly approaches as near to the notion of absolute non- 
existence as can easily be conceived. If this account be 
the nearest to the truth, it would be curious to compare 
the very different paths through which speculatists have 
arrived at the denial of the reality of matter in different 
ages. I may add to these arguments for this interpreta- 
tion of the sense of Plato, that it certainly seems far 
more perfectiy to harmonize with the system of uni- 
versal ideality that was always present to his mind. 
Those who are induced to reject the reality of Time (on 
whatever grounds) will seldom be found to maintain the 
reality of Space ; and we have already seen that Plato 
draws scarcely any diBtinction between the sensible sub* 
stratum and simple extension. K Time, then, be but 
the image of eternity, in the sensible scene. Space may 
fairly be regarded as equally imaginary; and perhaps 
Plato would have expressed this conviction with equal 
directness if he could have found in the attributes of the 
ideal world a model answering to Space as readily as 
Eternity appears to answer to Time. For, whatever be 
the reason, it appears more easy to conceive a generic 
difference, and yet analogy, between Time and Eternity 
than between Space and Immensity. 

If, then, it be next sought, what degree of sub- 
ttBUntdon sistence Plato allowed the sensible sphere, the 
«d€Vi€ answer will depend upon your opinions as to 
^^f^ the subject of our late discussion. If it be 
considered that he meant to allow reality to the 
nnknown recipient of ideas,' we shall have the reality of 

* [A pMsage quoted in note (22) in the former Lectore from J%m. 49, 
E, makes in favour of this flupt)08ition. We are there forbidden to call 
the unknown recipient by any name denoting quality, (itrouvow rt,) 
but permitted to style it "this" or <' that,'' (t^ or Tovro.) £n.] 
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the sensible depend on the reality of this basis, and on 
the "participation" in the reality of ideas. If, on the 
other hand, we conceive this recipient unreal, the whole 
amount of reality allowed to the sensible will be resolved 
into its relation (of participant) to the ideal. In this 
case, the world, (j^ive^rc, rd YewijTdvy rb pvYSfzevov de/, 
jAa/juKi fixrt^y rb nav^ obaia^ though destined for per- 
petual durability as an image {dyaXiio) of divine perfec- 
tion, must refer for all its claims of reality to its connec- 
tion with the eternal exemplars. It is the shadow that 
waits upon their substance. And, whichever solution of 
the expressions of Plato we adopt, — ^whether we regard 
the receptacle of the sensible as a mere condition in the 
nature of tilings for the apparition of eternal principles 
in a contingent form, or as a real physical groundwork for 
qualities analogous to the eternal principles, — ^in either 
case its use and purpose is very clearly stated in the 
passage I subjoin. "It is proper to distinguish," ob- 
serves TimflBus,* " between two forms of cause, one ne- 
cessary and one divine, [rb fiiv dpctpcdcouj rb dk tfeTov,] 
and to seek out the divine in all things with a view to 
rational happiness as far as our nature admits; but the 
necessary element only for the sake of the former, re- 
membering that without this it would not be possible to 
apprehend or seize or partake of the other." Now, the 
"necessary" element is unquestionably this material 
condition or principle of physical existence ; and we are 
here taught that, whatever it be, it exists as the meaiis 
and occasion of the evolution of divine intelligence in 
the organization of the world. In another place he 
speaks of the Deity as ^^ persuading fZ" to receive the im- 
press of the eternal forms, subduing it to be the mirror 
of his ideas. This is what in modem language would 
be entitled the imposition upon the inanimate universe 

* {'An. 68, X. Compare p. 48, a. Ed.] 
Vol. n. 16 
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of laws of consummate wisdom, — laws which, because 
they are not to be referred to the arbitraiy will of Deity, 
but to an eternal standard of rectitude according to 
which the Deity perpetually directs his own actions, 
Plato carefully set apart by appropriating to them their 
own foundations in their own sphere of being. 

The manner in which Plato, proceeded, upon 
gjofcjwqf the justest principles of logic, to construct the 



objects of the human mind in their two great 
divisions of successive and eternal upon an investigation 
of the correspondent faculties^ and thus exemplified the 
true process for framing a correct ontology or philosophy 
of real existences, is very clearly exhibited in a well- 
known passage of the l^imBUs. After the exposition of 
this subject in the last series of Lectures, it is now, 
however, unnecessary to enter upon it at any length. 
As, nevertheless, the course of the subject (the element- 
ary principles of the Physical Creation) requires us to 
hold this cardinal point in remembrance, it may be well 
to cite the concise passage^ to which I allude, one of the 
commonplaces of Platonism, and which, therefore, ought 
to be familiar to every student of this philosophy. " Is 
that which we see or feel by bodily organs alone real ? 
is there indeed nothing beyond it? do we idly assert that 
there does exist a form intelligible (eWo<r poTjrSif) of each of 
these objects, or are these forms mere words? We should 
not affirm it without due investigation ; at the same time 
that it would be unsuitable to extend into the minute 
details of any accessory subject this discourse, of itself 
sufficiently voluminous. But, if we could condense this 
important question into brief limits, it certainly would 
be highly advantageous to treat it. My own opinion is 

the following: — ^If Reason and Right Opinion 
^No«fai«i (voce and 86^a AhjOi^<:) are two faculties generi- 

*[rm.57,c. Kd.] 
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cally distinct, it is absolately neqessaiy that ^**<^ 
there should be Ideas self-subsistent, not ob- ^^*v 
jects of our senses, objects of reason alone, 
{dpoiaOijTCLy vooufxtva fjAifov,) While if, as some imagine, 
there is no difference between tliese faculties, every 
thing on the other hand which we apprehend through 
the bodily organs must be taken for perfectly stable. 
But they must be pronounced distinct, inasmuch as they 
are formed within us separately and with dissimilar cha- 
racters. The one comes by the way of scientific instruc- 
tion, {dtSarfifi^ the other through persuasion, {^udou(:\) 
the one is always accompanied by true rational convic- 
tion, the other has no rational foundation, {dXo^op ;) the 
one is immovable by arts of persuasion, the other 
changeable by them. Of the one all men partake, 
(Opinion,) of the other only the gods, and a. few among 
men. [Not that all human souls have not the mere 
fiusulty of scientific reason; but that only a few have 
been brought by discipline and refiection to Us exercise, 
this discipline being the very object of philosophic edu- 
cation.] These things being so, it must be acknowledged 
that there does exist on the one hand an ideal form, im- 
mutable, ingenerate, imperishable; not receiving into 
itself any external element whatever, nor passing into 
any thing else; invisible and to every sense impercepti- 
ble ; and this it is the office of pure thought to contem- 
plate : that on the other hand there is a second nature 
bearing the same name and similar to the former, per- 
ceptible by sense, generated, ever in motion, rising in a 
definite locality and thence again disappearing, appro* 
hended by opinion with the aid of sensibUily," {86^ fuz^ 
aiaOi^cviK TtBpcXipcTdu.) He then proceeds to describe that 
third species of being of which we have already spoken 
80 much, — ^that which receives the sensible images of the 
eternal, and which, as we have already seen, he declares 
to be not an object of sense, nor yet properly an object 
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of reason, but perceived by a kind of spurious intelli- 
gence, and known only inferentially as presupposed in 
the existence of sensible phenomena. Finally, he con- 
denses his account of these prerequisites of the physical 
or contingent and created universe in words with which 
I shall leave the subject: — "Here, then, is briefly my 
opinion: there exist, and existed before the formation 
of the universe, three distinct principles, Being, Place, 
and Production ;" that is to say, the real which we know 
is essentially eternal, the nature which received the sub- 
sequent sensible creation, and the creative principle which 
was prepared, as it were, to project the eternal and invisi- 
ble in the forms of time and sense. The chaotic confusion 
is then represented ; and then the ordination of the whole 
by the interposition of a Supreme Intelligence. 

One remark is useful here: — ^that, as some of these 
changes are conceived out of and beyond the sphere of 
time itself, whose date must commence with the first 
activity of the productive or genetic energy in framing 
a sensible system, they must be interpreted sometimes 
as mythical representations of metaphysical principles, 
(as perhaps the chaos itself,) sometimes as historical 
successions embodying the concatenation of logical 
conceptions. In reading Plato you will find it a rule 
of almost universal application to construe every thing 
in its most abstract form: he represents principles by 
instances, general formulas by particular cases ; it is as 
if you had to study Algebra in a book of Arithmetic. 
And, unhappily, the necessity of reversing the process 
must inevitably make his commentator, however he 
labour to avoid it, much duller and drier than the 
original. These deductions, which in their grave scho- 
lastic form appear so arid and uninteresting, are in Plato 
thrown off with a sparkling vivacity that never suffers 
the attention to slumber, or expressed with a graceful- 
ness of phrase and a delicate attention to the rhythmical 
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flow of periods, which, while it never sacrifices a particle 
of accuracy, while it is indeed far more minutely accu- 
rate than perhaps is possible in any living language, 
shows us that "divine Philosophy" in some of her 
severest exercises may indeed be made " not harsh and 
crabbed, 

But musical as is Apollo's late.'' 

Having now considered these d priori or purely Piau;* 
metaphysical principles of creation, as Plato *»«<«*• 
conceived them, we may descend into some 
account of the physical system itself. I must here again 
remind you of the object of the entire, the em- jj, ^^^ 
bodiment in the fiacts of creation of the wisdom ****** 
and goodness of the Creator, by a representation ideal 
in its nature, but acconftnodated as nearly as might be 
to the evidence of experience. You are not to criticize 
the TinuBUs fresh from the observatory of Airy or the 
laboratory of Faraday; you are not to insult this 
venerable monument of early speculation by parading 
in its presence the accumulated wisdom of two-and- 
twenty centuries. The TirruBUs is a physical romance^ 

' ['This epithet is hardly stronger than some which Plato himself 
applies to his own work. "WhenoTer/' he says, "the philosopher, in 
the interrahi of his abstract dialectical inquiries, takes np by way of 
recreation the contemplation of mutable nature, and thus secures a 
pleasure which leaves no sting behind, he will enrich his life with a 
reeoBroe of amusement at once temperate and rational." Tim, 59, n. 
In physical inquiries, he more than once admits that analogy and 
probability (r^ tuv eUdTov fii"&Qv idiav. Tim, 1. L) are his only 
guides; for, says he, "Being is related to Becoming (the Absolute to 
the Contingent) as Truth to Belief: consequently, we must not marvel 
should we find it impossible to arrive at any certain and conclusive 
result in our speculations upon the creation of the visible universe and 
its authors ; it should be enough for us if the account we have to give 
be as probable as any other, remembering that we are but men, and 
therefore bound to acquiesce in merely probable results, without look- 
ing for a higher degree of certainty than the subject admits of.'' (P. 

16* 
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with a mighty moral; to that moral all is subservient; 
and amid many paths through the labyrinth of pheno- 
mena the author always adopted that whiel\ seemed to 
lead most directly to his end. It is salutary, too, for 
us sometimes to humble our own pride at our modem 
advances in these studies, by remembering for how 
much, after all, we are indebted to that interposition 
of Providence which our ignorance calls chance: had 
the telescope been known in the days of Plato, Archi- 
medes might have anticipated l^ewton. 
jj^^^^^^^^ In agreement with these views of the scope 

^^^ of the work, the main argument employed by 
J22J«^ Plato for all that lies beyond direct experience 
is confessedly drawn from his own conceptions 
of fitness. It is ^'better" that it should be so, more 
harmonious, more beautiful ; and he candidly admits 
that if any one else can contrive a more perfect arrange- 
ment he will ^^ welcome him, not as a foe, but as a 
friend."* In fact, you will remember that for the prin- 
cipal details of this system Plato was not himself an- 
swerable; they were the Pythagorean hypotheses/ and 
the eiqposition itself is by Plato put in the mouth of a 
Pythagorean philosopher, Timeeus of Locri. It was 
therefore natural that he should not feel personally 
interested in the adoption of these physical opinions 
by his readers; while in treating the more speculative 
principles, those which were in his mind always con- 
nected with the stability of moral truth, we observe an 
earnestness and decision prominent amid the calm con- 

29, D.) Accordingly, as if to disclaim the responsibility of the opinions 
put forth in the dialogue, instead of employing Socrates, the nsual 
representatiye of his own views, he takes care to speak through the 
mouth of a stranger and a Pythagorean. Ed.] 
•-[P. 64, A :— ciKliwf WK kx^pbc &v AAXa ^Ooc Kpant. Ed.] 
^ [Mixed, however, with Heraclitean and Empedoolean notions. The 
fragments of Philolaus present many coinddenoes with parts of the 
TkncBM, as indeed Stallbaum has pointed out. Ed.] 
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jectural tone of the rest of the dialogue. It was in 
tiiese latter that he was eminently Socratic, and emi- 
nently himself. 

Among those opinions which may be regarded as 
holding a middle place between pure dialectic reasoning 
and direct observation, we may mention the conclusions 
which he proposes, at the opening of his exposition, 
with respect to the universe as a whole. Having 
already shown that it is unquestionably not eternal, 
as sensible^ and therefore in a state of constant generation^ 
and therefore dependent upon a cause* beyond itself (a 
course of reasoning not very unlike that of Clarke upon 
the idea of necessary and contingent existence,) and 
having further established that it was formed after an 
eternal — not a created — exemplar, inasmuch as this sup- 
position alone corresponds with a perfect world formed 
by the best of causes, — and having, as was formerly 
explained, pronounced the divine goodness to have been 
the sole motive of creation, — ^he advances to a proposi- 
tion which at once displays the chasm between our 
modes of thinking and those of that early age: he 
declares the world endowed with intelligence, and this 
solely on the ground that the intelligent surpasses the 
unintelligent, and the universe must be perfect.* If, 
however, you remember the peculiarities of that earliest 
age of Greek philosophy through which I had the honor 
of conducting some of you in the course of last year, 
this idea will not appear novel or startling. The exten- 
sion of the entire bodily and mental nature of man to 
a universe which visibly possessed one element of the 
compound was nothing new to the speculatists of that 
time; motion seemed to demand mental activity, and 
regularity^ of motion mental intelligence; and these 
sages seemed to conceive that the instance of the animal 

• [P. 28, a: — If ami yap a^ivarov )^opi^ curiov yheaiv cx^lv. lb. B. Ed.] 

• [P. 30, A, fol, Ed.] 
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creation evinced it to be more in accordance with the 
analogy of nature that the Divine Principle should 
everywhere create separate centred of intelligence and 
will than that it should itself be the sole mover of an 
inanimate immense. The boundless universe, then, was 
quickened with a spiritual essence, and all its parts with 
separate portions of mind : it and they lived as well as 
moved. That, reasoned the philosopher, which so mani- 
festly makes the great glory of one part of the creation 
cannot surely be denied to the whole creation itself: the 
universe is not to be surpassed by any of its contents. 
You will, of course, recognise in this also the secret 
influence of polytheistic habits infecting the stream of 
thought even when guarded most laboriously from the 
stain. 

In this supposition, likewise, you will perhaps 
hu univtrm obscrvc au exemplification, though doubtiess 
«*«w««. one to our notions strange and inharmonious, of 

that great principle of the Platonic philosophy, 
its tendency to subordinate every thing to higher and 
higher generalizations, and to see in the universal system 
a scale of being without defect in the intervals and almost 
without limit to the ascent. The single vast Idea of the 
Universe contemplated by the Creator is supposed to pos- 
sess in it every noble attribute which any of its contained 
objects possesses; it is the fountain from which their 
streams are derived ; it possesses in fee that treasury of 
perfections of which they, as it were, inherit the use. 
This presiding intelligible form includes the other forms, 
as its sensible counterpart includes its sensible contents. 

"This," declares Timaeus,^*^ "contains all inieUir 
i^&^arl gOiU animals (vos^rd ^oia) in itself, just as this 

sensible world encloses us and all other visSbU 
animftls, {Z&a bpard.) This evidently is not a nSere lo^cal 

*[P.30,c. Ed.] 
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incluBion of species in a genus, in which case the universal 
genus would be successively stripped of all its perfections 
as it rose, and left at last in the bare solitude of abstract 
animality, but rather the inclusion of an inferior body of 
laws under a single comprehensive law, itself endowed 
with all the prerogatives and powers of eveiy 
law beneath it. [I may observe, in passing, that ^^/^ 
this is one among many instances of the gross aboH^aT 
mistakes of those who identify the Ideas of Plato x^.**** * 
with mere logical abstractions.*] And, more 
especially, that, as there are examples of life in the various 
departments of creation, so is there a vast law or principle 
of life in the huge frame of the creation itself. This is, 
we may object, a most unwarrantable generalization ; yet 
is it, in the supposed absence of all experimental con- 
firmation, more intrinsically unreasonable to imagine 
that the life which moves a man may move the heavens, 

* It also seems possible that this theory may be otherwise (and, as 
many may think, more simply) interpreted. It may be intended to 
intimate that the Supreme Idea contains really and physicaUy all the 
inferior attributes ; according to the plan so observable in the disposi- 
tion of species, while all seem to rise by regular progression above 
each other, not, however, by total differences, but each assuming into 
itself all the qualities beneath it and adding to them its own. This 
has often been shown as regards the portion of this boundless pro- 
gression that lies within our experience. I conceive, however, that the 
other view is more accordant with the expressions of Plato in the 
passage itself, and with the genius of his philosophy. ''God, de- 
termining to frame the world to resemble that which is fairest and 
most perfect among things intelligible, made it animated, visible, single, 
and including in itself all other animated beings, as of the same nature 
with itself." Besides, it certainly does not literally include all the 
properties of the animated natures its idea comprises, — ^for instance, as 
he shows soonr after, either their irregularity and diversity of motion, 
or their sensitive organs. We must, then, regard this Idea of the Uni- 
versal Animated Being as intimating, in the peculiar forms and phrase- 
ology of Platonism, that God has originally impressed upon the visible 
universe a principle of life and of intelligence of which all subordinate 
'oTSDB of motion and harmony are deductions and results. 
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« 

than to imagine that the weight which makes an apple 
fall directs the planetary revolutions ? Or i^ as many of 
our best thinkers maintain, all origin and continuance of 
motion bespeaks a volition somewhere and somehow 
exerted, is it at all absurd to conceive that a special agent 
maybe appointed to urge by direct energy of volition the 
moving systems of the universe ? And if this agent be 
indissolubly connected with his department, under the 
disposition of Providence, shall there be much diflference 
assignable between such an arrangement and the compo- 
sition of an animated being? And, however this be 
determined, we may perhaps ask ourselves, with a sigh, 
whether it might not have been better if philosophy had 
preferred as its motive-principle life and intelligence pei^ 
vading every region of creation, to the universal adoption 
of a purely mechanical principle, which, though deco- 
rously reserving a nominal first mover in the last resort, 
has already by the mouth of some of its highest organs 
boasted that it' can do without that superfluous hypothesis ? 
Unfortunately, it is the vexy genius of a physical science 
acting on that philosophy, to defer the ^^ dignus vindice 
nodus*' to the last moment ; and I fear that with too many 
the ^^nec Deus intersit" has been accepted without the 
poet's qualifying injunction. 

The next principle delivered by Plato is one 
^tt« with which you can more readily accord. It is 
the unitg of the world, — ^a conception which, 
indeed, is embodied in our very word universe. Plato 
reasons it out from his own principles, and in connection 
with the last article. He tells us that if the «J<i/ioc or 
harmonized physical system has been formed on an 
exemplar, and if the exemplar contain within it all 
intelligible beings, the world can be but one." **For 
this universally Comprehensive Intelligible Being cannot 

»[P.31,A. Ed.1 
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admit any other collateral to itself, by the supposition : 
if it did, it would at once be necessary that it should sink 
from its universality and rank with that other under a 
vaster idea ; and the universe would then be the copy 
not of the two, but of that which comprises them. The 
Divine Artist, then, made the universe neither plural nor 
infinite : he made it the finite image of real perfection, 
and single as that is single." In the same way of thought, 
he pronounces it not amenable to the infirmities of disease 
or age ;" no evil can accede to it from external influences, 
for it involves all ; it is therefore dissoluble only by the 
will of a Being too immutably wise and good ever to 
destroy that which wisdom and goodness alone have 
created. Beyond these characteristics, he conceives it 
fitting likewise to separate it by further distinctions from 
the inferior instances of animal existence. It is devoid 
of organs of sense, of the machinery of ingestion or 
egestion, of members adapted for motion. Its shape is 
strictly spherical,^ as being the most regular, the most 
comprehensive, the fittest for even revolution ; its rotation 
circular, as being that among the seven species of local 
motion which is the most nearly allied to reason^ (r^v 
xiwjatv riyv Ttept poop xal (ppdv/jmv fidktara obaap;) a singular 
ground, indeed, and at once placing us in the midst of 
the Pythagorism of Plato, but which is only one instance 
of the most abstruse principle pervading this system, — 
its representation of mental natures by mathematical 
relations. This brings us to the remarkable account of 
the composition of Soul, — of soul generically ; for, though 
the passage seems peculiarly intended for the soul of the 
world, this itself is the type of all inferior souls. The 
soul of the universe is, in a manner, soul universally. 
Soul is that which stands midway between the 

V [riXecv not ay^puv koI &v(HTov, P. 33, A. Ed.] 
" [lb. c. See the description of the a^pog of iSmpedoclea, vol i. p. 
315, note (12.) Ed.] 
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Th€ chM- eternal and the contingent, — ^itself created, and 
»</ yet the interpreter of the uncreate. We may 



sappose, then, that its sahstance in some myste- 
rious way partakes of both ; that, on the one hand, it is 
intimately associated with those eternal realities which 
its rational faculty apprehends, and, on the other, bu£B- 
ciently congenial to the sensible to address itself to it 
likewise. For, in the profound meditations of the early 
sages on the nature of Truth, they met, we may be well 
assured, with the same difficulties which we encounter in 
our efforts to connect knowledge with reality, and those 
who did not identify both (by either raising knowledge 
itself into coincidence with reality, or lowering reality 
into the mere forms of mental knowledge) were content 
to say that there subsisted a perfect rcsembUmce between 
both, an inward relatioii of complete analogy ; for that 
^^ the like could only be known by the ]ike." It seems 
to be in the spirit of this conviction that Plato, obtaining 
by reflective abstraction the primary elements of creation, 
conceived the soul as analogously formed : so that ulti- 
mately the knowing and the known might be traced to 
the same original basis, though in the actual state of the 
soul we are conscious of their distinctness. This veiy 
refined analysis I suppose to be the key of the perplexing 
passage^^ which relates the constitution of Soul. It runs 
thus: — '^With the substance indivisible and ever subsist- 
ing the same, and with the substance divisible and con- 
cerned about bodies, he mingled a third form of substance 
intermediate between both these natures of same and 
different, and set it midway between the indivisible and 
the corporeally divisible; and then, taking these three 
things, he compounded them into one comprehensive 
idea, forcibly combining the intractable nature of the 
Different into union with that of the Same ; and, having 

^ [Jim. p. 35, A :^where Stallbaom's note is worth j attention. ISd.] 
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mingled these both with that mediate natnre and formed 
of the three one, he divided the whole into suitable parts, 
so that each part involved in it the three constituents of 
same, different, and intermediate/' He then proceeds 
to the divisions made in this ^oj[jy which I shall presently 
notice. But in the mean time you cannot &il to perceive 
that these ingredients of the principle of soul are exactly 
the logical characteristics of the three elements of crea- 
tion which already came under our review.'* 

Ab then the substance of soul is taken from the AppUea- 
substance of the universe, so the divisions of soul wurSailt 
sre identified with the harmonies of the universe. m« wul 
The system of the heavenly bodies as Plato held 
it is represented (on the Pythagorean doctrine) by the 
intervals of the musical scale; and these intervals are 
^ven as distributions of the Soul of the World, this uni- 
versal intelligence being thus regarded as one with his 
own incessant operations. This soul, being diffused 
through the entire frame, and energizing with equal 
vitality through every separate part of it, is described as 
dmded among its distinct localities according to the pro- 
portions they bear to each other. 

For the proportions selected for this geometrical divi- 
sion many reasons have been assigned. The intervals 
stated may be represented by the numbers 1, 2, 8, 4, 9, 
8, 27, — which constitute the diatonic scale of the ancients, 
composed of two disjoined tetrachorda. Proclus considers 
that in the scale of Timoeiis an adumbration is intended 
of that triple nature of soul of which we have just spoken, 
— ^n arithmetical, a geometrical, and an harmonical pro- 
portion being discoverable in it. The numbers are evi- 
dentiy divisible into the two progressions 1, 2, 4, 8, and 
1, 3, 9, 27 ; and Stallbaum'* considers that the four terms 

^ [That is, with the principles denoted as TaifT6v, ^drepov and obaiaj or 
rb ovfifuaydftevov. See note (1.) En.] 
»• [Note to Tim. 35, b. En.] 
Vol. II. 17 
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of each progresBion denote the degrees by which the soul 
arrives at the plenitade of existence, according to the 
mystical language of the Pythagorean school. It is more 
important to observe that the same proportion immediately 
reappe^trs in the arrangement of the planetary orbits ; in 
consonance with the supposition that these bodies are 
directed by laws accordant with those observable in the 
progression of the musical octave. 

Thus the consideration of the vital and intelli. 
tgiij^Mt gent principle of the universe brings os to the 
very simple and inartificial astronomy of the 
Tinums. Eight concentric spheres are provided to bear 
in their revolutions the bodies affixed to their interior 
surface.^ It is the first and simplest effort of hypothesis; 
yet how fer below the diviner simplicity of Nature itself! 
Tinxoeus first presents us with two vast spheres which 
embody the principles of same and different.* The 
outer sphere includes the innumerable multitude of the 
fixed stars. The interior sphere is subsequently divided 
by the Divine Artist into seven spheres, which revolve 
with various velocities and in various directions. The 
earth is placed in the centre, and the moon, the sun, and 
the five planets, with the still mightier sphere of the stars 
beyond them, move in measured harmony around it 
The central position and the immovability of the earth 
seem to be both asserted and implied ; but one expres- 
sion has offered too fair a ground for contesting this 
point to have failed of becoming one of the battle-fields 
of criticism. Plato speaks of the earth as ^^ whirled around 
"the pole of the universe," {eiUofiiwjif di ntpl rAv dtd Tcautbc 
itdXop.) Aristotle accordingly accuses him of holding 

^ [P. 36« c. See the diagram in Stallbaum's note. En.] 
* We are informed that the Demiurgic Father first divided the mys* 
tenons composition before stated into two parts or lines, placed these 
lines 80 as to intersect obliquely, (as the equinoctial and ecliptic,) bent 
Ihem into ciioles, and then set them to reyohe. 
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the heresy of the earth's rotation; bat I fear that that 
honourable accusation can scarcely be substantiated. A 
solitary passage susceptible of other explanations^^ cannot 
be admitted against the entire tone of the expressions of 
Plato; nor can this supposition be conciliated with the 
declared motion of the other spheres, which alone suffice 
to account for the phenomena contemplated. ^^Hoc 
etiam," says Cicero, after stating the opinion of Hicetas 
of Syracuse, [^^neque, prseter terram, rem ullam in mundo 
moveri, quae cum circum axem se summa celeritate con- 
vertat et torqueat, eadem effici omnia, quasi stante terra 
ccelum moveretur,"] — "Hoc etiam Platonem in Tim«o 
dicere quidam arbitrantur, sed paub obscurius"^ The 
notice of Hicetas, though so incidentally introduced by 
Cicero, bore its fruits in future ages. Copernicus declares 
that it was this memorable sentence which first led him 
to speculate on the mobility of the earth. But antiquity 
does not recognise in Plato a supporter of this doctrine, — 
which, nevertheless, he might have obtained from the 
speculations of Philolaus, an inheritor of the opinions of 
Pythagoras. But higher claims than these have been 
advanced on behalf of the Tim<JBUs. It has been argued 
that the harmonic proportions of the universal soul nearly 
agree with the true distances of the planets from the sun, 
and that Plato not merely held the rotation on the axis 
but the revolution in the orbit; that thus the spheral 
music was itself only a mystical and ambiguous expres- 
sion of profounder truth.'*' Aristotie and Plutarch attri- 



* [The oontroveray tarns upon the interpretation of the word elT^fU- 
wfu, which may either mean "revolting/' or "circamToIyed/' — i.e. 
wrapped or fastened, round the pole or axis. Stallb. on p. 40, b. En.] 

•»[^ca4.iV.ii.39, 123, Ed.] 

* I confess this notion appears to me altogether incredible^ being in- 
oonsistenty not only with the order of orbs mentioned in the Timasui 
itself, but also with the general strain of the writings of Plato. (See 
FJuddo, near the end. 
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bute to the Pythagoreans certain beliefe respecting the 
motion of the earth; the dark saying of Philolans is still 
preserved, that " the earth and moon revolve, like the sun, 
around a central fire," (for it appears that this philosopher 
held that the sun we behold was but an optical image of 
an interior luminary ;) and Plutarch from Theophrastus 
records the report that Plato in his latter days was said 
to have regretted not having displaced the earth from 
the centre of the system. These faint gleams of ancient 
science have caught the observation and interested the 
inquiries of many historians of astronomy ; but the inde- 
cision of expressions, the* fragmentary character of the 
notices, and the veil of purposed obscurity which unfortu- 
nately conceals so much of the choicest wisdom of early 
ages, unite to render any satis£Eu;tory conclusion almost 
hopeless. 

The hypothesis of solid concentric spheres 
mxa^fun- was calculated for indefinite expansion; and, 
Babanic accordluffly, these auxiliaries of the ima^nation 
bifEudMM were soon multiplied beyond their original num- 
ber. The difficulty of accounting for the direct, 
retrograde, and stationary positions of the planets in- 
duced Eudoxus, a pupil of Plato, to attempt a further 
complication. In order to escape the apparent improba- 
bility of such a variety of motions in each of the planet^ 
ary spheres, Eudoxus imagined the addition of three 
spheres to each, in such an order that the body itself 
revolved in the lowest, and the three above it presided 
over the diversity of its motions. The nearest to the 
planet had an oscillatory motion which it communicated 
to the sphere of the body itself, and this occasioned the 
direct, retrograde, and stationary movements : the next 
communicated the daily, the highest the annual, revolu- 
tions. Three spheres were thought sufficient to account 
for the motion of the sun, and as many were assigned to 
the moon, — ^which, with the sphere of the fixed 8tars> 
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made the number twenty-seyen. Callippns was dissatia- 
fied with any allowance under thirty-four, and Aristotle 
could not undertake to enclose the phenomena in any 
number of spheres below fifty-six. Augmentations even 
beyond these were thought necessary in subsequent ages ; 
but in the mean time another system had arisen, that of 
which Apollonius is said to have been the author, and 
which, improved by Hipparchus, we have received under 
the title of the Ptolemaic, — a system cumbrous and com- 
plicated indeed, but recommended by many advantages, 
above the former. I am not now, however, to enter into 
the detailed history of it or of its successors. The slight 
notice already presented is merely meant to exemplify 
the inevitable progress of hypothesis. A system invented 
to comprehend a few facts is burdened, with more and 
more accessories as new &cts appear; nature swells be- 
yond the measure of its artificicd bondage ; custom and 
imagination are still unwilling to alter fundamentally the 
greater lineaments of the portraits they have so long 
cherished; accordingly, the system continues to live 
until too heavy to bear its own weight, — ^that is, until 
the explanations become almost as numerous as the facts 
to be explained. The imagination at this point finds no 
help in the hypothesis, and deserts it ^^ Systems," says 
Adam Smith,*^ in one of his many passages of 
happy illustration, — ^^ Systems in many respects iiJSSS^^ 
resemble machines. A machine is a little sys- pijl^ 
tem, created to perform as well as to connect *''*'****' 
together in reality those different movements and effects 
which the artist has occasion for. A system is an 
imaginary machine, invented to connect together in 
the fancy those different movements and effects which 
are already in reality performed. The machines that 



** [Essays on PhUaspphical Suhfeds, p. 44. Moet of the foregoing 
frtsiements conie from the ^Boat souree. Ed.] 
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are at first invented to perform any particular move- 
ment are always the. most complex; and succeeding 
artists generally discover that with fewer wheels, with 
fewer principles of motion, than had been originally 
employed, the same effects may be more easily pro- 
duced. The first systems, in the same manner, are 
always tiie most complex, and a particular connecting 
chain or principle is generally thought necessary to unite 
every two seemingly-disjointed appearances : but it often 
happens that one great connecting-principle is afterwards 
found to be sufficient to bind together all the discordant 
phenomena that occur in a whole species of things. How 
many whteU are necessary to carry on the movements of 
this imaginary machine, the system of eccentric spheres ! 
The westward diurnal revolution of the firmament, whose 
rapidity carries all the other heavenly bodies along with 
it, requires one. The periodical eastward revolutions of 
the sun, moon, and five planets require for each of these 
bodies another. Their differently accelerated and re- 
tarded motions require that those wheels or circles 
should neither be concentric with the firmament nor 
with one another; which mord than any thing seems 
to disturb the harmony of the universe. The retrograde 
and stationary appearance of the five planets, as well as 
the extreme inconstancy of the moon's motion, require 
for each of them an epicycle, another little wheel attached 
to the circumference of the great wheel, which still more 
interrupts the uniformity of the system. The motion of 
the apogeum of each of those bodies requires in each of 
them still another wheel to carry the centres of their 
eccentric spheres round the centre of the earth. And 
thus this imaginary machine, though perhaps more 
simple and certainly better adapted to the phenomena 
than the fifty-six planetary spheres of Aristotle, was still 
too intricate and complex for the imagination to rest in 
it with complete tranquillity and satisfaction." 
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I return to the Ihtceus. You will perceive that the 
fiindamental conception which sustains all the Platonic 
or Pythagorean opinions on the cosmical arrangements 
is that the universal soul is to be the medium between 
the eternal and the successive, and therefore to have its 
roots in both. The Deity forms it, but he forms it of 
those elements which lie at the foundation of the real 
and the apparent, of same and different : since it is to 
address itself to both, it must have some original affinity 
for both. [Now, the first grand development of these 
opposite attributes of soul is conceived to be the ar- 
rangement of the magnificent framework of the uni- 
verse: this is the universal type of active intelligence; 
and here, therefore, in their simplest exhibition, will be 
found the two presiding characteristics of soul. When 
from this d priori conception the Platonist descended to 
inspect the facts, he found that the few then known 
could be without much difficulty organized as a sensi- 
ble manifestation of the primary metaphysical principles 
already elicited ; as manifestations, that is, of principles 
that may be said to form the very suhstance of intelligence 
itself He therefore expressed the harmonies of the 
heavens as reducible in the last analysis to the two ori- 
ginal principles of intelligence, the categories of sameness 
and difference, of permanence and change; and, inas- 
much as soul was not only cognitive but active, not only 
an intelligence but an energy, and thus vitally present 
in each of its functions, he expressed the measurements 
of these harmonious motions as distributions of the very 
soul that quickened and preserved them. The proper 
interest to our age of such speculations is of course 
altogether metaphysical; we have long outgrown the 
cosmical hypothesis in which the conceptions were em- 
bodied; but the profound questious which arise out of 
these conceptions themselves are still as pregnant with 
interest as ever to all reflecting spirits, and the wither- 
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ing breath of oblivion which has passed over the mere 
astronomy of the Tmceua has left its speculative philoso- 
phy as fresh and as attractive as in the days of the old 
Locrian himself. You will now, I trusty be prepared to 
enter into the purport of the following passage^ which 
succeeds the account of the geometrical dividon of 
soul.*^ 

^^The whole composition of the soul bein^ 
*^%^ completed according to the design of its com- 
poser, he, after this, constructed all the bodilj 
nature within it, and, fitting centre to centre, united 
them; but the soul, diffused from the middle to the 
uttermost bounds of creation, and investing the whole 
circularly from without, introduced a revolution on 
itself, the divine principle^ of incessant and intelligent 
life to last forever. The body of the world is visible, 
the soul invisible; participating of reason and of the 
harmony of beings intelligible and eternal, it is the most 
perfect of all such beings as the Perfect Being has 
formed. Kow, since it is composed of these three ele- 
ments, — ^the same, the different, and the mediate ^^ sub- 
stance,'* — divided and combined according to proportion, 
and returning circularly on itself whenever it meets any 
thing essentially divisible, or any thing essentially in- 
divisible, moved through its whole self, it pronounces 
with what any substance is identical, and from what it 
differs, why, and where, and how, and when, it happens 
that any thing either is or suffers in relation to any thing 
else through the whole sphere both of the created and 
of the eternal. Now, Beason, which is trm when con- 
versant with the immutable, may be engaged with both 
the changeable and the immutable; and when, borne 
along in its own silent course, it meets a sensible object^ 

" [IVm. p. 36, D, fol. Ed.] 

^ [Qtia» &pxiv fip^aro^ "began the divine commencement,'' ''diyinmn 
fecit initinm/' ISn.] 
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and the circle of difference in its regular function trans- 
mits the message to the entire soul, then are generated 
opinums and beliefs ftrm and true: but when, on the con- 
trary, it is engaged with the rational, and the revolving 
circle of sameness declares it to the soul, intelligence 
and scientifiovknowledge necessarily result. But if any 
man shall say that these things are anywhere but in the 
soul produced, he shall speak what is utterly erroneous." 
Nothing can be more plain than that in this description 
the universal soul is the type of soul in general ; that its 
circles of sameness and difference are but representatives, 
in the language of that celestial system with which it is 
directly connected, of the faculties of belief and know- 
ledge, 7ti(nc<: and ud^acc:, which Plato so carefully sepa- 
rates in the human soul, and which he evidently con- 
ceived to be the appropriate and necessary faculties of 
every description of soul, when once placed in relation 
with a phenomenal or sensible system, the image of one 
invisible or eternal. But this may appear more dis- 
tinctly when in the next Lecture, passing from these in- 
evitably abstruse deductions, I proceed to the Psycho- 
logy of Plato, to his views of the substance, properties, 
prerogatives, and fortunes of the human soul. 



LECTURE III. 

THE SAME SUBJECT, {continued) — ^THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PLATO. 

Gentlemen : — 

As I have already stated to yoa, it is not 
PhM9ia, within my plan to enter at any length into the 



details of the system of the natnral phenomena 
offered by Plato. For those who are interested in 
tracing the history of the physical sciences, the TinuBua 
presents a rich magazine of ancient speculations, if not 
upon the anatomical construction, (in which it is brief 
and imperfect,) at least upon the objects and adaptation, 
of the parts of the human body; as well as upon the 
arrangement of the "elements," as they were called, and 
the productions of the more striking appearances of ex* 
temal nature. To enumerate these particulars would 
only be to transcribe the work itself, which is easily 
within your reach, and the language of which could 
scarcely be abridged. But even if I could succeed in 
condensing and methodizing the entire of these detfuls, 
the result would only be to lead me away from my object 
in these sketches, which is to catch and portray the fea- 
tures and expression of the Platonic habits of thought, 
and to represent the opinions of this great master upon 
those questions of eternal interest which no variation in 
the science of the visible creation can ever antiquate, no 
successes in that field of investigation ever supersede. I 
know, gentlemen, that these discussions can scarcely 
hope to be popular: I avow that I cannot rid you of 
the burdensome necesaity of patient meditation, if you 
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would think as Plato thought: the depths of the ocean 
cannot sparkle with the glitter of the surface, nor the 
etudent who would enter into the regions of the fdo- 
aofta TOO ipTo^y the philosophy of the real and absolute, 
ei^pect to be entertained with the brilliant varieties of 
the last new theory of association or of taste. To Plato 
himself almost alone of mankind belonged the ^fb of 
conveying the profoundest truths in the most airy ve- 
hicle of fancy, of being livelier among ideal abstractions 
than most men could contrive to be in the scenes of a 
romance ; yet even Plato himself has in some respects 
Buffered by this very perfection. The forms of Grecian art 
are too exquisitely wrought for our dull sensibilities ; the 
parallel motion of philosopher and poet is too rapid and 
perplexing for our slow faculties; we cannot read the 
two languages together; we mutilate this mighty mind 
to bring it within our grasp, and, vexed at feeling that 
the life has evaporated, take revenge by talking of it as 
the mind of a dreamer and a phantast. In truth, there 
never were pages less marked by the negligent vague- 
ness of reverie than those of Plato : the severest control 
governs his highest flights, — ^the sublimity is ever in the 
substance of the thoughts, not in their accidental con- 
nections ; nor is there a sentence of what a modem critic 
would call declamation from beginning to end of his writ- 
ings. Serenest when loftiest, he rises without effort or 
perceptible motion. 

** Ye cannot see 
The stiniiig of his wings; and yet he soaral'^ 

These singular perfections, however, are the excellen- 
cies of a Greek, and, of all Greeks, the special excellency 
of Plato. The lecturer's work of cold analysis is neces- 
sarily very different : he cannot even lay the body itself 
on his dissecting-table, when though lifeless it would at 
least be entire ; he must take it limb by limb, and the 
limb itself few can recognise after it has been disfigured 
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to be exposed, and its external result of beauty lost in 
tracing out its tissues and arteries. 

I shall not, therefore, attempt any minute 
2J^>^ account of the merely hypothetical explanations 
^^p!^ which Plato gives us of the arrangement of the 

elements and their original constitution. He 
obtains the four elements by arguing that corporeal na- 
ture was meant to be visible and tangible ;^ that fire was 
necessary for the former, (a supposition, by-the-way, 
countenanced by those late interesting investigations 
which seem to establish that light and heat are really 
modes of the same original essence, rays of heat being 
light invisible, and light caloric visible,) and earth, the 
principle of solidity, necessary for tactual grasp. But 
between these very different natures it is fitting that 
some connecting medium or media should intervene; 
and Plato shows by some geometrical considerations, 
which, however, have rather perplexed his commenta- 
tors, that the most perfect arrangement is that in which 
two proportionals are inserted; so that fire may be to 
air as air is to water, and air to water as water to earth.' 

He subsequently enters into their mathematical 
meirieat coustructiou, iu thc Spirit of the Italic school, 

and decides it primarily on the principle of 
beauty. The pyramid is assigned to the particles of fire, 
the cube to those of earth, the octahedron to air, the 
icosahedron to water. The reasons foi; these distinctions 
are of course altogether fanciful: yet in the course of the 
exposition conjectures not wholly unlike truth occur; 
and it is impossible in reading it not to conceive with 
what pleasure Plato would have entered into the modem 
law of definite proportions, and still more, perhaps, into 
the striking and beautiful phenomena of crystallization. 
In such cases as these, where ancient hypotheses are con- 

: » [Tim, p. 31, B-32, c. Ed.] « [lb. p. 53, o-56, c. KdJ 
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trasted with modem discoveries, and the reality found sa 
&T to excel the anticipation, it is instructive to regard 
the difference between the moral and the purely intellec- 
tual in man. In his moral being, it is the tendency of 
awakened man to aspire perpetually after a perfection 
which this world does not concede him, and even out of 
his own preconceptions of the just and the good to 
&intly dare to shadow a scene infinitely surpassing it ; 
and reason and revelation alike encourage him in the 
noble and elevating occupation : in the sphere of simple 
fact, the object of his observing and theorizing faculties, 
on the contrary, the construction of imaginary worlds 
on principles of supposed perfection, if intended to satisfy 
the reason, is discountenanced by reason itself, while 
even piety bids us beware how we risk degrading that 
workmanship which a.11 experience perpetually proves to 
rise beyond the utmost ingenuity and harmony of our 
best ideal constructions. And^ could I believe 
that the very imperfect system delineated by SSS^ 
Plato was ever meant by him to be the last pS^ 
term of physical speculation, I should judge ^m^ 
him strictly amenable to this censure: every 
thing about it, however, seems to me to mark his clear 
conviction that he walked among the obscurities of con-' 
jecture, and that his attempts at theoretical representa^ 
tion of phenomena were only valuable as they seemed to 
exemplify in a vivid form what might be the real wisdom 
and benevolence of the Deity. You urill re- t^^o^i^ 
member also what was the actual position and ^jS^^eur- 
vocation of true philosophy at this period. 15^2?^ 
Schools existed, — popular and fashionable *^*"'^' 
schools, — crowded by all that was influential and emi« 
nent in Greece, in which every principle of moral and 
religious truth was systematically undermined. Among 
other devices of this unholy warfare, the physical uni- 
verse itself was raised into a fortress from which hea- 
Vol. IL 18 
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yen might be Btonned. The evidences of design in its 
stnictare were questioned; its existence attributed to 
necessity, to destiny, to caprice, to chance.* Under the 
pressure of these circumstances, something should be 
done, and speedily: to wait until full certainty should 
be attained was to wait for the lapse of ages. The in- 
structor of the public mind had only to take the best 
account that thoughtful men had till then been able to 
devise; to insist upon such instances as appeared least 
questionable; to attire the rest in the most becoming 
dress, and so to arrange the whole as to leave upon the 
mind of his reader the ideas of order and beneficence 
andteamd- ^^^P'^ *^^ distinctly impresscd. And, as he 
iir,(oM« would be obliged to admit the public reli^n 
2^fc»» of his country in its chief elements, his object 
would be so to represent polytheism as to give 
the moral effect of monotheism, by classing the received 
gods as the subjects and deputies of the Supreme, all 
animated by a single purpose derived from him, and 
moving together in harmony of will and action. For it 
is clear that the great moral evil of polytheism consists, 
not in it merely as polytheism, but in its defect of sub- 
ordination among its deities, and its tendency to admit 
private interests, personal preferences, and even positive 
hostilities, among them. This Plato lumself bitterly felt 
and lamented ; and the diffusion of such debasing tenets 
among the mass of the people formed one oi his promi* 
nent and constant charges against the popular poetry of 
his country. Against this doctrine of divine dissension 
he has forcibly and unreservedly argued in the Euihy- 
phron;^ and we can easily conceive that, while on the 
one hand the belief of rivalry among the presiding 
deities must at once destroy all the religious foundations 



* [See the tenth Book of the Laws, p. 889, a. Ed.] 
^[P.8,A,fol. Ed.} 
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of morality, on the other, the belief of their common 
animation by a single spirit and purpose, their conjano- 
tion in the same strict principles of right and wrong, 
mnst nnconscionsly infuse into the mind the very spirit 
of monotheism itself — the standard in which they agree 
becoming in a manner the deity of the reason, and the 
several divinities becoming to the hopes and fears the 
avenging and rewarding ministers of that Supreme and 
Eternal Law« But tiiis process becomes still more 
simple and certain when, as with Plato, the Supreme 
is clearly represented on the stage of creation, and the 
deities' (even Jupiter,^ the governing divinity of the 
poetical and popular mythology) are classed as the de- 
scendants of powers included within that creation itself. 
Such, tben, on the whole, seems to me the historical 
position and design of the Tinueus; and to estimate 
fairly the execution you must remember the age and the 
purpose. I shall only add, lest my own selections should 
do injustice to the philosopher, that in the course of the 
work the instances of design are really taken in Us the 
greater number from the most accessible, and what 
Pidey, and Socrates himself, both agreed to be the most 
convincing, department of nature, — ^the organised ani- 
mal creation. The few references I have made have 
been chosen with a different view, — in iUustration of the 
purely speculative philosophy of Plato ; with which view 
it is also that I now proceed to consider and generalize 
the principal opinions of Plato regarding the nature and 
destinies of the human soul. 

** K," said Socrates, " there be any thing about Stfc%. 
man that partakes of divine, it is the souL'*' ***^* 

»[2V».p.40,A. Ed.] •[Ib.40,E. Ed.] 

' [Legg» t. init.: ' nAyriw rw abrdb tcnifii&rtn furh Otab^ i^X^ BttArarWm 
£o.] 
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This brief sentence may stand as the text of the 
whole Platonic psychology. The spirit that aniniates 
the entire of his many and diversified references to this 
subject^ whether they be general or detsdled, is ever the 
same, — ^the conviction, deep and ineffitceable, that there 
is a principle in man which manifestly separates itself 
from the rest of his nature and internally proclaims an 
essence kindred with the skies. The whole force of his 
genius is bent to clear and confirm this conviction ; to 
it, directly or indirectly, he perpetually returns; it is 
assumed in every dialogue in which it is not argued. 
And yet it is unquestionable that, though he has fortu- 
nately left us some imperishable memorials of the grounds 
of his belief, considerable obscurity still hangs over his 
opinions on some parts of the subject, — ^an obscurity 
arising partly, we may suppose, from his disinclination 
to speak dogmatically upon matters which he could not 
but feel were, without direct revelation, inevitable un- 
certainties, and partly from the very different periods of 
a long^ life in which his dialogues were meditated and 
written.. The most striking of these instances in which 
we are still left in some doubt as to his real sentiments 
occurs in the very opening of the subject 

Plato informs us^ that, after the Supreme 
foro^inou Being had created the visible and the invisible 
gods, he commanded them to frame the ani- 
mated natures of the earth, but that in doing so he 
reserved to himself the formation of that portion of 
their being which deserved the name of immortal, "to 
be entitled divine, and serve as guide to all who would 
follow justice;" that accordingly the Father of the 
universe composed this diviner portion of the remainder 
of that mysterious substance of which the soul of the 
world had been already formed, but of an essence, from 

•[Km. 41, A. Ed.] 
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some unexplained catzse, much less refined.' This my- 
thical representation embodies the doctrine that the 
soul of man, and (it would appear) that of all animals, 
are of the same nature with the universal soul, though 
of inferior excellence, — a point of view in which we 
have already in the last Lecture contemplated the sub- 
ject; thati though of the same kind and £Bunily, they 
are individually distinct from it and from each other; 
and consequently that the notion of ultimate abscrpiionj* 

' [a4B^m & obidn Mori toM itaa&roQ hXkb. 6ebnpa KtU rpha. lb. D. 
£d.] 

* The opinion of Watbarton, who asoribes this notion of the deriva- 
tion of the Bouls of men from the divine essence and their final resoln- 
lion into it, to all the ancient philosophers withoat exception, is, I think, 
qaite nnsapported in the ease of Piatonism, as it came from the hands 
of Plato himself. Plato may, in the last analysis, have embraced all 
things in some mysterious anity,— ^an idea which in 9ome vagne sense 
it seems impossible for human reason to avoid; but, as far as he pro- 
fesses to trace the fortunes of the souls of men, he seems to me to see 
them distinct to the end, even when most closely combined with those 
great realities of the Ideal World with which their origin is so inti- 
mately blended. I have already attempted te show what appears the 
tme foundation of the Platonio theory of the constitution of soul, — 
viz.: the mysterious oneness of truth and knowledge which naturally 
led to deriving the rational element of the Soul (the element that kno%D8^ 
that possesses the faculty of i^i^) from the real element in things, (the 
element that m, the vo6/ievov;) and in the original, the final, and, though 
imperfectly, the present, steto of that rational element, he, doubtiess, 
conceived it united with ite object in an eternal conjunction or even 
identity. But though Intelligence and its correlative Intelligibles were, 
and are, thus combined, the soul is more than pure intelligence : it pos- 
sesses an element of personality and consciousness distinct to each 
individual, of which we have no reason to suppose, from any thing his 
writings oontun, Plate ever meant to deprive it. [It is thus we must 
explain the Platonic doctrine that the number of souls in the universe 
IB constant. R^, x. 611, a : — [inxoi) ^l hv eUv al avral, oOre yhp bv ttov 
iXdncvg yhotvro faijdefuac inoXXvfihrK, oOre aS) irXeiovc, ei ydp iruwv tuv 
idavdruv irTJkcv yiyvotrOf ola9 hri U rov OvtfTov hv ylyvotro^ xai fr6vTa &v ehf 
rthvTinna oBdvara. This number is elsewhere defined to be that of the 
stars. {Tim. 41, d.) Whimsical as this may seem, it is at least oon- 

18* 
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so often ascribed to Plato, is really without foundation 
in his theory. 

^^ ^^ However, when from this account of the soul 

g^*^ jnst recited— of the soul "the most excellent of 
generated beings" — ^we turn to the Phcsdrus 
which you know is supposed to have been the earliest 
offitpring of the genius of Plato, we find an account not 
easy to reconcile with the above, an account which seems 
to attribute to the soul an essential eternity of nature. 
Plato here argues^^ that the soul, as self-moving, 
JS^^ is a JPrinciple of motion; that a principle can- 
twdiar not be produced any more than it can be de- 
stroyed. Not produced, for it would then no 
longer be a principle, no longer the self-dependent source 
of its own energy ; not destroyed, for if so the whole 
existence of things, which rests on first principles of 
production, might cease. "If then," he concludes, "all 
which is the source of its own motion is soul, assuredly 
the soul can have neither commencement nor termina- 
tion." 

That this profound argument is truly applicable to 
the First Principle of the Universe, no one can justly 
deny ; and accordingly in an elaborate exposition in the 
tenth book of Laws^^ Plato admirably applies it to the 
proof of the existence of God; but in that very discus- 
sion he draws a marked distinction between the divine 
and human forms of the moving-principle, and suspends 
the continuance of created souls upon the will and wisdom 
of the Deity. I do not pretend that I can throw any 
decisive light upon this great difficulty. I will remark, 
^^ however, that Plato himself describes the Soul 
BiMim. as formed of pre-existing materials; the demi* 

elusive against the absorption-theory, which indeed there is otherwise 
no pretext for attributing to Plato. Ed.] 

» [Phosdr. p. 245, C:— <ip;rt 6k ayhffrw, /c r. X. Ed.] 

" [Pp. 892, A, 89i B, fol. Ed.] 
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urge in the Tinutus is not the framer of either the 
material or mental universe out of nothing^ — an idea, 
perhaps, not much embraced by the Platonic habits of 
thought In the Timmis at least we contemplate him 
as intelligent and active ; not as literally creative in our 
sense of the expression. But if the soul was conceived 
to have been the result of a composition of previous 
elements, and if, as we know, one of these elements 
(that which Plato calls ^^The Same") is always by him 
represented as eternal in the strictest sense, we may, 
perhaps, venture to imagine that in uniting these notions 
we shall have obtained some conception of the manner 
in which he might have contemplated the human soul 
as a generated being in its actual manifestations and 
personal history, and yet as in its ultimate constitution 
a principle essentially eternals That which in the pas- 
sage of the Pficedrus is called the Principle of Self-motion 
oaght probably to be generalized as the principle of self- 
determination ;^ for motion was, in the Greek philosophic 
phraseology, a word almost indiscriminately applied to 
every species of change. Kow, the self-determining 
principle in man is rationally inferrible from the con- 
ception of duty, (as Eant has so nobly demonstrated :)^ 
if, then, the immutable element of the soul styled by 
Plato "the Same" be, as I have in the last Lecture sup- 
posed, the part of the Soul which corresponds to the 
objective "Same," — that is, to the intelligible world, — 
and if, as we well know, the noblest furniture of that 
eternal scene was believed by Plato to be the idea of 
Moral Rectitude, it is not too overstrained to conceive 
that in this way not merely the faculty of beholding the 
intelligible, but the ground of the self-directing energy. 



■ [See Ibid. 896, i : — rtuc (V^;ryf ) luv^eatv . . . M/Mrd kori p<AXeo6ai, 
mumeiadoi, k, r. X. Ed.] 
» [Bract. VermnfU i. th. Ed.] 
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might have been involved by Plato in the element of 
the Boul whose foundations lay in Eternity.* 

This doctrine of the JBtemity of the Bational and 
Moral^^ Elements of Soul appears more repulsive than, 
perhaps, it ought £Burly to do, in consequence of not being 
accompanied by an appropriate conception of the Platonic 
eternity itBel£ As long as we regard this great Idea as 
merely an indefinite extension of time with its past, pre- 
sent, and future, the notion of the anterior eternity of 
soul will perhaps startle us as something altogether imagi- 
nary and incredible. But I have already remarked that 
Plato had risen into a "very clear apprehension of the 
inapplicability of these relations of successive existence 
to the ideal sphere of being.^ And as succession was 
refused to these mighty essences, (the Ideas,) so the notion 
of succession to the contemplative element of the soul ; 
for the contemplation of immutability to our own expe- 
rience destroys the perception of time, and the tran- 
scendent glories of the ideal scene presented in one 
unchangeable picture to that soul would be independent 

* We should, Iiowef?6r» sgain observe, with respect to the notion of 
^ abtorptioD," that even this sapposition — ^the etemitj of the self-de- 
terminiDg iVincipIe — still leaves us perfectly distinct the conscious 
personal exereiae of that principle, and thos saves the felt individaality 
of each soul now and forever. 

^ [The eternity of the ''rational element^ is an nndonbted Platonic 
doctrine. Bat from Tim. 41, o, it would also appear that Plato con- 
ceived the emdwe part, in both its divisions of 9v^ and iirSvftia, to be 
mortal. The word ''Moral" in the text must therefore be understood 
as excluding these principles, — a restriction to which Plato would 
scarce have assented. For he perceived clearly that the pure reason 
is powerless against the appetites, unless allied with the principle he 
calls Qvft6c, — a feature in his system which distinguishes it alike from 
the empirical rationalism of Socrates and the transcendental rationalism 
of Kant Ed.] 

^ [Tim, p. 37, b: — t6 f iv t6 r* iarai XP^"^ • • • ^t ^ ^ f^rrcc 
Xon^6voitev M r^ idSiov cvaiav ovk hp6£ic» Xkyofuv y^ 6^ 6c i» ieri n aii 
ioTtUf rf dk t6 loTi fUvfjv Kara rbv akifiii 7u6yw irpoai^Kei, Ed.] 
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of the aids of memory to recover the past, and thus 
intrude the notion of successive existences. The Soul, 
therefore, in its elements of rationality and freedom, has 
existed anterior to time, because it now and essentially 
exists in eternity. In these respects it knows no past, 
present, or future: it is, as the Pkcedrus declares, a prin- 
cible uncommenced and interminable. 

Still, it may be asked how the notion of OrecUvon can 
be properly applied to an essence thus supposed in certain 
respects self-existent And to this I can only repeat my 
impression that Plato meant to apply the fact of Creation, 
or, as he calls it, Generation by the divine Father, not 
directly to the soul in its primitive elements, but to the 
soul in its manifestaiion as the mediate nature between the 
eternal and sensible. The Universal Soul, we have seen, 
may be regarded as the type of soul in general, having 
all those prerogatives in the highest and amplest degree 
which appertain to soul essentially, and which in inferior 
degrees characterize every separate instance of soul 
throughout the universe. Now, that universal soul is on 
one side linked with eternity, formed of that inefiable 
element which constitutes the real or immutable, and 
beyond which is nothing, — on the other side linked with 
the sensible and contingent, being formed of that element 
which is purely relative and phenomenal. The office of 
the Demiurgus or Creator was simply to combine these 
elements into the state in which they are actually pre- 
sented, and thus to give a definite and positive existence, 
in a conjunctive form, to ingredients already prepared. 
When the mysterious compound is thus projected into 
the sphere of positive existence, the elements will still 
preserve indefeasible the rights of their eternal ancestry ; 
and thus a soul, which as a soul owes its being and its 
continuance to the wisdom and beneficence of that 
Almighty Disposer and Parent of whom it was the first- 
bom offspring, may yet recognise in itself the essential 
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powers of a Principley aud know that, whether in its 
facalty of pure intelligence or in its corresponding 
faculty of self-determination, it lies out of the ever-vary- 
ing circle of sense, is so far the subject of no direct 
causation, and transcends the world of successive dura- 
tion, 

This portion of the soul, accordingly, it is to which 
Plato has assigned a proper immortality, and whose pre- 
sent state he believed bore manifest indications equally 
of a prior and a fixture perpetuity. The rest of its cha- 
racteristics he ascribed to its junction with the body ; and 
he clearly intimates that the object of this temporary 
connection was the establishment of a state of moral 
discipline and probation. He describes (and of conrae 
you will understand these descriptions as mainly intended 
for picturesque forms of metaphysical truth, philosophy in 
the dress of narrative) the souls which were to be distri- 
buted through the universe as first distributed among the 
stars, one to each, and the Deity as unfolding to these 
souls the irreversible decrees of the universal system, 
which consist mainly of the law of moral trial and the 
transmigration through various bodily vehicles of such 
as lose their original purity, until, after a x>eriod more or 
less protracted, they become fitted to recover their primal 
state in the star to which each has been first associated.^ 

The philosophical doctrines of the eternal existence of 
the free and rational elements of the soul, of the possi- 
bility and propriety of the conjunction of the soul with 
a variety of successive bodily organizations, and of the 
object of the whole arrangement, — the manifestation of 
the final triumph of the good over the evil principle, — 
these doctrines rest on their own evidence, whatever that 
may be, and should be carefiiUy separated from all that 
mass of imaginative representation and ornament with 

" [e{f r^ rov awv6ftov vopeMlg <ilK^tv harpc/u, ISm, p. ^ B» Sd.] 
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which in the Platonic dialogaes they are combined. 
Nothing can be more nnjusti or indeed more weariBome, 
than the clumsy criticisms of those unsympathizing judges 
of Plato who, unable to rise to the habitual elevation of 
his thoughts, or unable to breathe in an atmosphere so 
rare when they have attained it, content themselves with 
watching his flight through their critical telescopes from 
below, and registering with pmnful minuteness every 
golden cloud he pours around his path, as a solid body 
which he is establishing in his system. The ^^Homerus 
philosophorum," as Cicero^ calls him, loves to see every 
thing flush with the colours of pure and solemn poetry : 
standing forever in front of the changeless and eternal, 
his sfurit is filled with the exceeding awfulness of the 
presence ; and, when he would speak, his thoughts swell 
into the strong rapture of a hymn. And why^ upon yet 
profounder motives, he purposely sought thus to engage 
the Imagination as well as the Reason, and deemed both 
efforts equally his duty, we may, perhaps, hereafter 
inquire, when in the last section of the subject we exa- 
mine the single grand object of his entire labours. It is 
enough here to remind you that it will be necessary to 
interpret constantly for yourselves the profuse language 
of mytholo^cal representation into the simpler dialect 
of scientific truth. 

To this class of imaginative shado wings of f%^oMU- 
moral truth belong nearly all the descriptions ^[^'^ 
which Plato has given us of the actual occupa- g'^^gl^ 
tions of the soul of man prior to its present JjJ^^ 
earthly existence, — descriptions which are all 
meant for those who can penetrate beyond the veil 
of imagery, and which are intentionally thrown into 
a form as remote as possible from scientific exposition. 
He constantiy warns us of this. " To explain," he de- 

"^ [Bathsr Paa«<MMV wlum Cioero quotes. 2\tfe. ^ L c 32» Sd.] 
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clares, ^^ what the soul is in itself would require a science 
divine, and prolonged disquisitions ; but, to give an idea 
by the way of comparison, human science is enough, and 
there is no need of many words." It is after making 
this admonition that he proceeds to present one of the 
most elaborate of all these allegories. It is that in the 
Phcedrus in which he has described under the 
^y^%u most brilliant and varied colourings the prior 
h^'''^ state, and the fall, of the spirit of man; a pas- 
sage curious and important on many accounts, 
and not least on this, — ^that it evinces how early" in the 
annals of Plato's philosophical life the main features of 
his system were fixed, and thus seems to indicate that 
these outlines must have been, however rudely, sketched 
in some of the philosophies (especially, doubtless, the 
Pythagorean) with which he was at that time conversant 
As to the doctrines of pre-existence and transmigration, 
these we know were Egyptian and Pythagorean : tiie 
chief question of interest regards the connection of the 
Ideal Theory with these antique traditions, which in them- 
selves, and probably in the old Egyptian conception of 
them, wore rather a physiological than metaphysical 
aspect And unfortunately Plato's own singular modesty 
(which, in spite of ancient scandal, strongly marks his 
writings) puts it still more out of our power to determine 
the exact amount of his contributions of doctrine abso- 

" [I have already intimated my dissent from the popular tradition 
which represents the Phcednu as the first-bom of Plato's genius. 
Cicero's authority may fairly be held as of equal weight with that of 
the Peripatetics, with whom the report seems to have originated. For 
those who know Cicero will not easily believe that he wrote without 
book, when, in reference to the notice of Isocrates, "on the last page 
of the Phcedrm" he obserred, ''Haoo de adolesoente Socrates aagaratar. 
At ea de semore soribit Plato, et soribit aequaUs, et quidem, ezagitator 
omnium rhetorum, hunc miratur unum/' — Oraior, o. 13, 2 41. The 
vulgar tradition cannot have been unknown to the learned Academician, 
nor would he have contradicted it without some reason. £d.] 
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lutely novel to the general fund of thought ; his usual 
practice being to assign his sentiments^ to others, — ^to 
Socrates, to Parmenides, to even the Sophists. All this 
dramatic personation was of course well understood in 
his own age among the literary circles of Athens ; and his 
contemporaries and successors seem, assuredly, to have 
agreed that wherever he touched he superseded all who 
had gone before him in the same walk ; but whether the 
miracle was achieved by absolute creation or by new and 
felicitous combination of previous materials, — by bestow- 
ing what men never possessed, or by teaching them the 
unsuspected value of what they had, — ^this it remains in 
many respects difficult to decide. 

I shall give you the passage to which I have alluded. 
You may find some interest in comparing its picturesque 
and symbolical imagery with the grave account which 
Bishop Butler in the fifth chapter of his "Analogy" gives 
of the course of temptation by which persons "made 
upright may fiill." The substance of these very different 
forms of deduction is not itself very different ; for the 
"particular propensions" hostile to conscience in the 
Bishop's argument are personified in the unmanageable 
courser of the allegory I proceed to translate. 

"Let us compare,'* he says,^® "the soul (in its original 
state) to the combined energies of a winged equipage 
and a charioteer. The coursers and the charioteers of 
the gods are all noble and nobly sprung; but those of 
other natures are very various. With us men, for ex- 
ample, the charioteer does indeed direct the equipage ; 
but of the coursers one is well proportioned and well 
bred, the other quite the opposite; from whence it re- 
sults that the work of guiding the chariot is exceedingly 
difficult. An^ here we may explain the difference be- 
tween the mortal and immortal species. Soul in general 



» [PAojJr. p. 246, fol. Ed.] 
Vol. II. 19 
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presides over lifeless nature and makes the voyage of the 
universe under many forms. As long as it is in perfec- 
tion, and preserves its wings in all their vigour, it 
traverses the ethereal regions and governs the whole 
world ; but, when its wings fail, it is carried at random 
until at length it falls upon and attaches itself to some- 
thing solid, and thenceforward remains there. It is thus 
that we call the union of soul and body a living being, 
this body appearing to move itselfy by reason of the power 
derived from the soul. As to the immortal nature, we 
have no certainty upon the subject ; we can only oflfer 
conjecture ; and, without having even seen Deity or suffi- 
ciently understanding its being, we imagine a living im- 
mortal essence whose qouI and body are everlastingly 
united. But, however that be, it is for us to consider 
and recount the causes why souls first lose those loing^ 
of which we have spoken. 

" The power of the wings is to elevate that which is 
heavy to those higher regions of the gods; and they 
share, more than any thing else which is corporeal, in 
thj^t which is divine. Now, that which is divine is the 
Beautiful, the True, the Good, and every thing that re- 
sembles them. This, then, is what feeds and nerves the 
wings of the soul ; while, on the other hand, all that is 
evil and defornaed injures and destroys them. Well, 
then, the sovereign ruler, Jove, advances in the van, 
guiding his winged chariot, disposing and controlling 
all. After him comes the host of gods and powers in 
eleven divisions, for Vesta remains alone in the palace 
of the immortals; but the eleven other 'dii majores' 
advance, each at the head of a detachment, in their 
appointed rank. And then what captivating sights, 
what grand opening vistas, enliven the inner depths 
of the heavens while the blessed discharge their divine 
offices accompanied by all who will or can follow them ! 
— for far is envy from the celestial choir. When they re- 
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turn to the splendid banquet provided for them, and 
ascend to the crown of the vault of heaven, the chariots 
of the immortals, always in perfect balance, advance with 
lightness and ease ; the others toil on with difficulty; for 
the bad courser drags down earthward the car, unless he 
have been right well trained by his driver. Here comes 
the great and sore trial of the soul. The souls of the 
immortals, after rising to the highest point of the hea- 
vens, dismiss their equipages and place themselves on 
the convex side of its vault; and while they remain 
there the circular motion of the system carries them 
round the heavens of which they contemplate the ex- 
terior region. That Region above the heavens none of 
our poets hs(s yet celebrated ; none ever shall celebrate 
it worthily. I will venture, however, in truth's cause, 
now especially demanding it, to portray the wondrous 
abode. True essence, colourless, formless, impalpable, 
cannot be contemplated but by intelligence, the guide of 
the soul. Around essence is the place of true science. 
Now, the thinking-energy of the gods, which feeds on 
intelligence and knowledge, pure as that of every soul 
that would fulfil its vocation, loves to gaze on that 
essence firom which it has been so long separated, and 
surrenders itself delightedly to the contemplation of 
truth, until the moment when the circular revolution 
brings it to the point of its departure again. In this 
transit it contemplates Justice, Wisdom, Science, — ^not 
that science which is concerned with change, and which 
appears under a different manifestation in different ob- 
jects which we choose to call beings^ but science such as 
it is in that which alone is indeed being. After having 
thus contemplated all essences and been fully satisfied, 
it returns to the divine palace in the interior of the 
heavens, the charioteer conducts the coursers to their 
stalls and spreads before them immortal food. Such is 
the life of the gods. Among the other souls, the one 
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which best follows the divine souls, and resembles them 
the ^ most, lifts the head of the charioteer above the 
highest regions, and traverses them, borne on by the 
circular motion ; but at the same time, embarrassed by 
its coursers, it has great difficulty in attempting steadily 
to contemplate essences. Another, again, is now lifted 
and now depressed; the irregular plunging of its 
coursers allows it to perceive some essences, but hides 
the rest. The last in the train follow afar, eager to 
contemplate the higher region, but unable to attain the 
object; the revolution carries them into the lower; they 
are overthrown, they fall over each other in attempting 
to advance, they crowd, they battle, they toil, and by the 
awkwardness of their charioteers many of them are dis- 
abled, many others lose the best part of the plumage of 
their wings, and all, after painful and unavailing efforts, 
are disappointed in the view of real being, and are 
obliged to find their aliment in mere conjecture. The 
cause of their anxiety to gain the field of truth is, that 
the appropriate nourishment of the best part of the soul 
is to be found in the fertile meadows which this pl^n 
encloses, and that the nature of the soul's pinions is 
thereby strengthened and refreshed. It is an Adrastean 
(irrevocable) law, that every soul which, in undeviating 
attendance on the divine souls, has caught the sight of 
any of the essences, shall be exempt from suffering until 
a new voyage, and that, if it can always succeed in thus 
accompanying the gods, it never experiences any evil. 
But when it cannot follow the gods, or contemplate 
essences, and that unfortunately, becoming fiittened on 
the gross food of vice and forgetfulness, it gravitates, 
loses its wings, and falls to the earth, the law protects it 
from animating the body of any beast in its first stage." 
He then proceeds to describe the various fortunes of life, 
and the subsequent destinies of the undying spirit passing 
through forms of death, until at the close of ten millen- 
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niums it arrives again at its original state. But there is 
one exception, in which the period is abridged : it is that 
of the philosopher, — ^Plato's ideal of human excellence, — 
who after the third revolution of a thousand years re- 
covers the wings of the liberated soul. During his human 
life his power of reminiscence is, as far as possible, en- 
gaged with those essences he once knew in his state of 
enfranchisement. "The man," declares Plato, "who 
turns these precious recollections to good account par- 
ticipates incessantly in the true and perfect mysteries, 
and himself alone becomes truly perfect Isolated from 
earthly cares and disquietudes, attached to things divine 
alone, the multitude warn him to be more a man of sense, 
or treat him as an idiot : they see not that he is inspired !*' 
Into the portion of this remarkable represen- ^j,^^^ 
tation which concerns the future Btate of the Jj^^f* 
Boul it is not now the time to enter. It would 
appear, with respect to the anterior state, that Plato con- 
ceived the soul, after its elements had been combined by 
the divine Pramer, to be possessed of certain tendencies 
distinct from the purely rational, and for which it was 
not indebted to the body. These tendencies are symbol- 
ized in the two coursers; and it is impossible j^^^^m- 
not to connect them with the well-known divi- J^*^*** 
Bion of the soul which Plato elsewhere makes 
into the rational, irascible, and concupiscible,^ and in 
which division he always speaks favourably of the second 
element.*^ It seems to me, then, that either at this time 
he had not matured the doctrine which appears in the 
Timceus and elsewhere, and which seems to make the 
passions wholly the result of the bodily connection, or 
that he conceived the soul in its original form to possess 
in a germinant state those tendencies which are aft:er- 

^ [See esp. Rep, iv. p. 436, a. Ed.] 

" [Ab Ibid. p. 440, s i—^venu iro^ fiaXXov rb dv/wetiic h t^ r^ i^tx^C 
9T6aei rWtcdai ra tmhi irpdg tov ^oyurrucov. Ed.] 
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wards in full energy for good and evil developed in the 
corporeal. It is at all events certain that in this mythical 
portrait he represents the bodily state as the result of the 
incompetence of the soul to preserve its original purity, 
through a weakness from which the immortals, them- 
selves created, are free ; and you will remember that in 
the account of the first composition of human souls in 
the Timcetis it was expressly stated that their substance 
was inferior in purity to the animating-principle of the 
universe. We are to collect, then, from this narrative 
that the soul of man, kindred to the powers and princi- 
ples of the universe, possessed in its primal state a strong 
desire to enjoy the perfection of Goodness, Beauty, and 
Truth, which desire was partly, but only partly, seconded by 
its powers ; that, failing to attain its mighty object through 
inseparable defects, — a failure which, however, varied 
in degree in different individuals, — ^it was condemned 
to assume the grosser bodily condition, in which a vast 
accession of evils alleviated by scarcely any advantage 
assails it, but which also affords a scene for the exercise 
of moral control, a period of trial, and an occasion of 
ultimate triumph. Any thing much more minute on this 
subject we shall scarcely find in Plato vrithout overstrain- 
ing casual expression. The peculiar questions which 
the Christian revelation has made to us so interesting 
were not prominently before the public mind in his age; 
and he consequently was not led to investigate them 
except briefly and incidentally. 

The body, then, is the prison of the soul, which, how- 
ever, defies its oppressor; and the aim of virtue is to 
preserve the distinctness of the two, and realize liberty 
even in bonds, — ^looking forward as its recompense to a 
total enfranchisement. From this seminal idea the whole 
moral system of Platonism springs; and it is this general 
conception which all the allegorical representations of the 
past and future state are intended to vivify and impress, 
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Qbntlbmkk: — 

The doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul ^^^ 
of man, which was widely spread through Egypt ^J^J^- 
and the East, probably came to Plato by these ^^^^ 
foreign and traditional conveyances. He received «"**• 
it along with many other theories, of which the 
original reasons had, perhaps, been lost; of whict, per- 
haps also, the original reasons had never been well worth 
preserving. The strong conviction which, to the honour 
of human nature, subsists among so many of its scattered 
families, that there is in the living being that feels and 
reasons a true composition, an element that asserts its 
natural superiority above the rest, took, without much 
difficulty, the form of a supposition that the higher ele- 
ment was essentially removed from the sphere of change 
and decay : the easy and obvious analysis by which the 
bodily sensations, passions, and affections were detached 
from the power of contemplation and the originating 
principle of motion, would help to define and distinguish 
the opposite members of the combination ; and, when the 
conception had been thus cleared, the very misfortunes, 
infirmities, and diseases of the inferior element would 
heighten the contrast, and lead the mind to dwell with 
pleasurable pride upon that glorious principle for which, 
at length, no merely created origin would seem adequate 
to account. Men of reflection and virtue, anxious to 
impress moral principles upon society, would look with 
fiivour upon every thing which tended to exalt the rational 

228 
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principle above that of mere desire, and on wWeli a 
scheme of moral discipline or purification could be so 
readily grafted. 

Indeed, it may be doubted whether the 

"Whv 4m fhJM 

doctrine re- strangeucss and improbability of this hypo- 
modemap- thcsis of prc-existcnce amone ourselves (omit- 
ting now the notion of absolute sempitemity) 
arises after all from grounds on which our philosophy 
has reason to congratulate itself highly. It may be 
questioned whether, if we examine ourselves candidly, 
we shall not discover that the feeling of absolute extrava- 
gance with which it affects us has its secret source in 
materialist or semi-materialist prejudices, and that we 
believe the thinking-principle cannot have existed be£3re 
its bodily apparatus, because we strongly suspect that in 
some unknown way out of the bodily apparatus it arises. 
But, however this may be, it is certain that with 
Plato the conviction was associated with a vast 
and pervading principle which extended through 
jevery department of Nature and of Thought 
(This principle was the priority of Mind to Body, 
both in order of dignity and in order of time, 
— a principle which with him was not satisfied 
by the single admission of a divine pre-existence, but ex- 
tended through every instance in which these natures 
could be compared. A very striking example of the 
manner in which he thus generalized the principle of 
the priority of Mind to Body is to be found in the well- 
known passage in the Tenth Book of his Laws^ in which 
he proves the existence of divine agency. The argu- 
ment employed really applies to every case of motion, 
and equally proves that every separate corporeal system 
is but a mechanism moved by a spiritual essence anterior 
to itself. The universe is full of gods,* and the human 

1 [^ew vTJjpitj irdvra, Legg, z. p. 899» B. Ed.] 
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soul is, as it were, the god or demon of the human 
body.* "The systems," says Plato,' "which 
have originated impiety, ' have reversed the ^J^-^ 
proper order of things by taking away the cha- S^^JSi 
racter of first principle from the primary cause *i^f ^ 
of the generation and corruption of all beings, 
and setting before it that which exists only after it: 
thence arise their errors on the true nature of gods. . . . 
Scarcely one of these philosophers has truly known 
what the soul is, and what are its properties. They are 
all unaware that in every respect, and particularly with 
regard to origin, it truly is one of the first beings which 
has existed, that it has been prior to bodies, and has 
presided eminently over their various changes and com- 
binations." "Have we not," he asks,^ " fully established 
that the soul is the first principle of generation and of 
motion, of corruption and of repose, in all beings past,, 
present, and to come, since we have seen that it is the 
cause of every change, and every motion in all existing 
things ? Is it not true that motion produced by a foreign 
cause in a substance where one perceives no self-moving 
essence — ^this motion being nothing else than the change 
of a body really inanimate— -ought to be set in the second 
rank, and, as far as possible, below the first? (Certainly. 
We have, then, spoken the exact truth when we said 
that the soul has existed before the body, that it pos- 
sesses authority over it as being superior to it in rank 
and order of existence, and its natural governor. And 
just so, all that belongs to Soul must likewise be ad- 
mitted to be prior to Body. Consequently, characters, 
manners, volitions, reasonings, true opinions, foresight, 
and memory, have existed before length, breadth, depth, 

* The '' Gods" of the Platonic System are answerable in use and 
conception to the "Angels" of the Christian Theology. The Creator is 
regarded as equally superior to both. 

« [Ztf^^. X. p. 891, E. Ed.] » [lb. p. 896, a-897, b. Ed.] 
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and strength of bodies, the sonl itself existing before 
bodies. It thence follows, too, that(8oiil is the principle 
of good and evil, of honesty and dishonesty, of just and 
unjust, and of all other contraries, if we- but recognise 
it as the cause of all which exists.) Must we not then 
allow," he continues, rising to his immediate subject, 
"that the Soul which dwells in. all that moves, and 
governs its motions, rules also the heavens f** He then 
cpndenses his argument into one emphatic statement: — 
T Soul governs, then, all which is in heaven, on earth, 
and in the sea, by motions which are its proper functions, 
and which we call will, attention, foresight, deliberation, 
judgment; and, whether true or &lse, joy, sadness, con- 
fidence, fear, aversion, love^ and by other similar move- 
ments which are the first efficient causes, and which, 
directing the motions of bodies, as so many secondary 
causes, produce in all things increase or diminution, 
composition or division, and the qualities which result 
from them, as heat, cold, weight, levity, hardness, soft- 
ness, white, black, harsh, sweet, and bitter, (^oul, which 
is a divinity, calling to its aid another divinity, intelli- 
gence, to govern these divers movements, governs, then, 
all things with wisdom, and conducts them to true 
felicity." In this remarkable passage. Soul appears to 
me to be regarded with the utmost possible degree of 
generaliiyy as a first principle which, in all cases, preceded 
and presided over both bodily masses in general, and, 
thence, the particular organizations with which in sepa- 
rate instances it became specially connected. It is here 
considered mainly, though not exclusively, as an active 
principle, — ^the aspect in which, when its intellectual 
faculties are not directly specified, Plato most usually 
may be interpreted as regarding it. 

This universality of Plato's views of the prin- 
*^^ ciple entitled Soul naturally led him to exten- 
^"^ sions which to us are not less startling than the 
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theory of pre-ezistence itself. It may, I conceive, be 
collected, from various expressions in his writings, that 
he considered the animating-principle of the bnUe crea- 
tion to be itself but a repressed and mutilated form of 
the same essence which in man shone forth in the fulness 
and brilliancy of reason. This supposition, as it flowed 
naturally from the enlarged conception of which we have 
just been treating, so it readily countenanced, and com- 
bined with, the doctrine of transmigration, which con- 
ducted the same substantial essence through all varieties 
of expansion and limitation ; with, however, the special 
provision noted in the PhcedruSy that the man might sink 
to the brute, but the brute which had not originally 
entered the human frame could never rise to that culmi- 
nating-point of earthly mind. The astonishing diversities 
of intelligence which are observable in the human spe- 
cies, and which seem to separate man from man 
almost as much as the lowest form of humanity is ^S^^^ 
separated from the most sagacious of the inferior 
animals, probably gave appearances of plausibility to this 
doctrine, which in Plato's age was not unfamiliar to the 
Grecian mind. It peculiarly pleased the intellectual 
disposition of Plato to comprehend, as far as possible, 
eveiy variety of phenomenon under the simplicity and 
unity of single general formulas, and to view the whole 
system of Nature as one vast mechanism subject to the 
immediate operation of mind and solely constructed for 
its trial and display. Now, this complicated evolution 
of mental energy was conceivable enough in two regions 
of creation, — ^in the management of the human frame 
which was superintended by human spirits, and in the 
inanimate world which was in consummate harmony 
guided and governed by superior powers. But that 
intervening region which was constituted by the lower 
animals broke the unity of the conception, and seemed 
to defraud the mental essence of a large and interesting 
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province of its empire, Plato might have conciliated 
the difficulty as Descartes did, by classing the brute 
creation with the purely mechanical: he preferred to 
see in it an inferior and crippled form of the one 
universal energy of Soul, — a form which was still more 
closely associated with the human development of the 
principle by often containing it in a mysterious state of 
transition. It has been, indeed, much doubted how far 
Plato in reality assented to these doctrines; and it is 
usual to speak of him as countenancing popular fictions 
for public benefit. I suspect, however, that these easy 
solutions are in a great measure gratuitous. It b not 
very manifest what public benefit was to be derived from 
this form of the doctrine of reward and punishment; 
nor can it be easily shown on what principle Plato 
should descend to gross deception in order to aid the 
cause of truth.* On the other hand, though I confess 
the doctrine is very alien to our habits of speculation, 

* [It is clear, from more than one passage in the Dialogues, that» 
though Plato thought he had proved the doctrine of the immortality of 
the Soul, he was not inclined to overrate the importance of the mythical 
representations with which in the Phce^o, TimoeuSt and Tenth Book of 
the Republic that doctrine is associated. One pregnant passage in the 
Pkcedo seems to prove that he referred all such speculations to the a*A' 
rav fiiOav iSiat — ^the category of probability,— of which he speaks in the 
Timceus. " No man in. his senses/' he observes, ** would dream of in- 
sisting that the description just given corresponds to the reality: but 
that, the Soul having been shown to be immortal, this, or something 
like this, is true of individual souls or their habitations, I think reason- 
able in itself, and I am disposed to accept the consequences of my be> 
lief,'' (A^tov Ktvdwevaai oiofthft,) oifTac ixeiv,) Phoed. p. 114, D. Similar is 
the purport of a remark in the Gorgiasy 527, a. " This" (description 
of the state of souls after death) " may seem to you a fable, an old 
wife's tale. We might indeed be at liberty to despise it, as you do, if 
our researches could furnish us with a better and truer account: you 
see, however, that all the efforts of three of the wisest men in Greece 
— ^yourself, Polus, and Gorgias — have failed to prove that there is any 
other right life for man than that which is conducive to his well-being 
in the next world," &c. He evidently means to say that the belieft to 
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I seem to myself to see in it much that might have 
harmonized with the spirit of the Platonic system, more 
especially when we remember that he received it as a 
venerable tradition of immemorial wisdom, counter- 
signed by many of the names to which he was most 
accustomed to defer. 
It must also be allowed that there is much in contidero' 

Hons which 

the hypothesis of pre-existence (at least) which JJJfj;^ 
might attract the speculator busied with the 2^J|^ 
endeavour to reduce the moral system of the 
world under intelligible law. The solution which it at 
once furnishes of the state and fortunes of each indi- 
vidual, as arising in some unknown but direct process 
iBrom his own voluntary acts, though it throws, of course, 
no light on the ultimate question of the existence of 
moral evil, (which it only removes a single step,) does yet 
contribute to satisfy the mind as to the equity of that 
immediate manifestation of it, and of its physical attend- 
ants, which we unhappily witness. There is internally 
no greater improbability that the present may be the 
residt of a former state now almost wholly forgotten, than 
that the' present should be followed by a future form of 
existence in which, perhaps, or in some departments of 
which, the oblivion may be as complete. And if to that 
future state there are already discernible faint longings 
and impulses which to many men have seemed to involve 
a direct proof of its reality, hopes that will not be bounded 
by the grave, and desires that grasp eternity, others have 
found within them, it would seem,, faint intimations 
scarcely less impressive of the past, as if the soul vibrated 
the echoes of a harmony not of this world. The greatest 
of living poets has told us that such convictions seem to 



which he allades, though not sasceptible of proof, are consistent with 
proved truths, and have that degree of probability which is sufficient to 
influence pmctioe. " Gross deception" is out of the question. En.] 
Vol. II. 20 
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be a part^ though a neglected part, of the heritage of oar 
race: — 

Wb«j*f- " Hence in a season of calm weather, 

odton&it Thoagh inland far we be, 

P^SS!^ Oar Souls ha^e sight of that immortal Sea 

*«'^» *• Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore." 

And hence he has dared to pronounce, in language worthy 
to give utterance to the thought of Plato, that 

" Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 
The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar: 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 

From Qod, who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy I 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing boy. 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, — 

He sees it in his joy : 
The youth who daily farther from the east 

Must travel still is Nature's priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended : 
At length the man perceives it die away 
And fade into the light of common day.^ 

The substance of this noble stanza, which Wordsworth 
has with exquisite delicacy and art connected with the 
innocence of childhood, you will find given at great 
length in various passages of the TinuBuSy the PhEdrm^ 
and the Phcedo^ but, of course, in a form more directly 
philosophical. And if it were permitted to venture, 
except as strict interpreter of my author, upon these 
seductive paths of conjecture, it might be observed that 
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this supposition of pre-existence could be naturally con- 
nected with, that most interesting fact of human nature, 
which all more or less experience, but minds of a pensive 
or imaginative cast especially, — the feeling of melancholy 
retrospect with which the past, and, above all, the extreme 
past of childhood, is recovered by the recollection, and 
the imaginary happiness with which the mind, in spite 
of its graver convictions, perpetually invests that period. 
A Platonist might say that this was but the natural ten- 
dency of the soul, which, haunted by dim recollections, 
vaguely stretches to its antenatal state of perfect bliss ; 
but, being unable to recover it, and, by an ordinary prin- 
ciple, remembering the emotion where it cannot remember 
the cause, associates the happiness which should belong 
to that forgotten world with any. intervening incident, or 
state, or period, that agrees witih it in being past. And 
this association, he would add, will of course become more 
complete, and the illusion more perfectly deceptive, 
according as the period in the present life approximates 
more closely to the true object preceding it : childhood, 
therefore, will be the chosen subject of this melancholy 
pleasure. But I ought, perhaps, to apologize for detaining 
you with these excursions of fancy. If, on the whole, 
there be any truth in these natural hopes, and even 
these "shadowy recollections," and if it be a certain fact 
that, at least within the compass of this life, we are dis- 
contented with the present, and incessantly strain after 
the past and the future, what shall we say but that the 
spirit of man gives clear intimations of its essential unfit- 
ness for the existing world ? and would it even be too 
extravagant to imagine that these indications, pointing 
equally in both directions, seem to betoken a state to be 
the proper inheritance of the mind which many, in every 
age since Plato's day, have dreamed o^ — a state in which 
the soul, liberated to know Eternity its own, should find 
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both Past and Future blended and lost in one unalterable 
Nowf 

Thoughts of this kind in boundless variety, doubtless, 
traversed the mind of the great Idealist; and we are not 
to suppose that, if he has given ns the seeds of much 
reflection, he has preserved among his writings all the 
fruit they bore in his own fertile intelligence. But one 
argument th^re is, upon which he has peculiarly and fre- 
quently insisted, and which lies near the root of 
trinfi<ifit9- his entire philosophy, Tou are of course aware 
SllSSr** that I allude to the doctrine of *^ Reminiscence,^ 
— ^the doctrine that the mind brought with it 
from a previous state, and now possessed by the way of 
memory, all those relations, in their ultimate and simplest 
form, which it here applies to sensible objects, or which, 
as Plato h^ld, it recovers on occasion of sensible objects. 

In the dialogue entitled Jlfeno, Socrates is represented 
as entering into a very elaborate proof of this doctrine 
by experimental investigation. He shows,' what indeed 
cannot be denied, that by a series of well-adapted interr 



* [MsnOf p. 82, B-85, c. Thia experiment upon the sla^e can hardly 
be considered cmoial. The doctrine of &v6fivtftTtf is again affirmed in 
the FhddOi p. 72, x, a passage to be understood as referring to the oon- 
yersation in the Meno, The brilliant exposition of the same theory in 
the Phcedrus has already been presented to the reader. Metaphysically 
considered, the theory answers to the Kantian doctrine of Ideas or 
Forms, which exist potentially in the reason antecedently to experience, 
but are broaght into actual consciousness by experience and simnl- 
taneously vfiih it. To this extent the doctrine of reminiscence appeared 
to Plato demonstrably certain ; but there is no proof that he regarded 
the physical hypothesis of pre-existence with which be connects it as 
more than a probable and salutary belief: such, at least, seems to haye 
been his feeling when he composed the Mem. See p. 86, b. ra fUv ye 
diUa ovK &v v&w vrrkp tov XAyov Suaxvpuraifafv, 5r< 6i k. r. X. 

The greater confidence with which, in the Pk<Bdrus, he affirms an 
antecedent immortality, is as &vourable to the supposition of a later as 
to that of an earlier composition of the latter dialogue. For Plato be- 
came more dogmatic as he advanced in life. Ed.] 
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rogatories a person ignorant uYitil the period of the inter- 
view may be brought to recognise and admit rational 
truths. These tniths are perceived by the native power 
of the mind ; they may be said then to lie concealed in 
the mind since they are potentiaUy contained in its £bicu1- 
ties: and if all knowledge must be given from some 
exterior cause, and the possession of these unexercised 
apprehensions may be called a dormant knowledge, we 
may then speak of a knowledge bestowed and possessed 
before (at any given period) it is brought into the sphere 
of positive consciousness, — ^but to gain a knowledge 
before possessed is nothing else than remembrance. If 
this were Plato's meaning, the doctrine would 
amount to nothing more than a vivid statement, ^^^ 
in a figurative form, of the fact that in the present SSi^L?* 
state the faculties of the human mind become a 
source of ideas to themselves which yet have a real truth 
independent of the mind's apprehension of them. And 
perhaps, if we examine the point more closely, we may 
be induced to believe that this important principle was 
the essential thought which Plato conveyed by the theory 
of reminiscence, — the principle in short which is expressed 
in Leibnitz's well-known exception, "nihil est in intel- 
lectu quod non prius in sensu, — msi ipse inteUectus.*' 

An important caution, however, must here be suggested. 
We are not, as too many of Plato's critics are wont to 
do, to transgress his own express provisions, and carry 
the forms of sense into the sphere of simple reason. 
The state to which Socrates is made to refer as being the 
original of these reminiscences cannot be' (by the very 
nature of the case) any state but that first and elementary 
condition of the soul in which alone it stood in direct 
contact with the ideas of beauty, truth, goodness, equality, 
and the rest. If then we look upon the soul of man solely 
in its rational element, we shall find it so disposed by its 
very constitution as to answer to certain ideas which, 

20* 
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lying at the basis of all particular perceived relations, are 
to ns the fundamental truths of the universe. This is the 
divinest element of the soul : it may then, even on that 
ground, be &irly termed its Jhrst. But there is a reason 
more natural and obvious still. Plato, we saw, conoeives 
it coetemal with its ideal objects in an ultimate unity.? 
Moreover, we know that the soul, likewise, as an active 
principle^ claims an existence extrinsic to the sphere of 
time; and this active principle, itself eternal, but now 
consciously developed in the contingent world of time, 
may be considered as a connective medium which pre- 
serves the identity of the soul under these two opposite 
aspects, — a consideration (by-the-way) which might lead 
us to imagine that the owria^ or intermediate substance,' 
in the composition of soul is no other than the €ietive 
energy. But to our subject. When, now, in presence of 
sensible objects, and merely on occasion of their presence, 
relations are apprehended which, in their last analysis, 
resolve into certain fundamental ideas of the Reason, 
the conscious understanding refers for these its ideas to 
the Reason, receives them from the Reason, which itself 
in the order of nature possessed them first; that is, the 
Soul in the sensible and contingent world receives what 
the Soul possesses in the eternal world, which latter, by 
the most natural of figures, is conceived prior to the 
former. It is no violent metaphor to call this remi- 
niscence. 

I do not assert that this is the precise explanation which 
Plato would have given of his theory ; and yet it is not 
impossible that to his chosen friends and disciples many 
highly-coloured depictions of this kind were by himself 
translated into their more abstract significancies.* The 

* [On this sense of owria see p. 179» note 1. Ed.] 

* The most characteristio desoripiion of the Platonic speoulatiTe 
system might perhaps be, that it translated Pjthagorism Into its meta- 
physical correlatives. 
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doctrine of Reminiscences, which thus interpreted is 
purely metaphysical, naturally attached itself to the popu^ 
lor notion of pre-existence ; and Plato would be inclined 
to leave it under that veil. But whatever he supposed the 
fortunes of the soul in the pre-existent state, and in what- 
ever degree Plato favoured the ordinary conception of a 
conscious personal existence, it must be remembered that 
this theory of Reminiscence, or any other of a similar ideal 
description, must altogether be referred to the rational 
element of the soul and to it alone. It therefore proves 
only the immortality of the rational element f that is, it 
proves that this element of soul furnishing to the con- 
scious mind conceptions of the immutable and eternal, 
which conceptions suppose their corresponding objects 
and are with them blended in unchangeable unity, it is 
itself eternal. Hence the argument in the Meno con- 
cludes with the words, "If then truth be perpetually in 
our soul, that soul is immortal." 

But, even though it were granted that Plato would not 
have exactly thus explained himself it may be allowable 
to say that there may exist points upon which we under- 
stand Plato's teaching better than himself. This is high 
praise, but not of ourselves,— of him. It supposes that 
there maybe principles involved in his depth of view 
which even he himself never completely sounded ; that 
by a kind of inspiration he may have caught truths 

' [It is interesting to compare the views of a great modem thinker 
npon this subject : — 

" Mens humana non potest cum corpore destrui, sed ejus .aliquid re- 
manet, quod SBternum est. . . . Est hsoc idea qusd corporis essentiam 
sub specie setemitatis ezprimit, certus cogitandi modus qui ad mentis 
essentiam pertinet, quiqne necessario sstemus est. Nee tamen fieri 
potest, ut recordemur nos ante corpus ezstitisse, qaandoquidem nee in 
corpore ulla ^us yestigia dari, nee ssternitas tempore definiri, nee ullam 
ad tern pus relationem habere potest. At nihilo minus sentimus experi- 
murque, nos SBternos esse." Seqq. Spinoza, Ethices Pars v. Prop, xziii. 
SchoL En.] 
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which were too vast for his own intelligence, or for any 
intelligence belonging to his position and period in the 
histoiy of metaphysical inquiry. But though I state this 
as possible, and as justifying a bolder and more enlarged 
method of criticism than perhaps is ordinary among 
readers of Plato, I confess I do not think it very likely. 
On the contrary, I have little doubt that the logical views 
which I have attempted to sketch, or views akin to ihenij 
were really the principal foundations of the Platonic 
psychology, and I would thus venture to divide the entire 
subject of this system of the soul into two regions, which 
in your speculations on the views of Plato it may be well 
to keep distinct One of these includes the purely meta- 
physical doctrines which concern the nature and relation 
of knowledge to the reality of things, and which lose 
themselves at length in the ineffable unity of the Last 
Principle of Being, the mysterious t6 Ip ; and of these 
doctrines we have no reason to doubt that Plato had 
through his own path of dialectics arrived at certwity ; 
these, doubtless, were the favourite subjects of those 
more private esoteric meditations in which he indulged 
with the few who were adapted to apprehend them. The 
other division of the Platonic system of the Soul embraced 
all those more popular and accessible doctrines of pre- 
existence, transmigration, and recompense, which we 
may fairly conclude that Plato thought to a high degree 
probable, but to which he never assigns demonstrative 
certainty, and on which, it is possible, his degree of belief 
often varied. It was natural that the latter division should 
be most insisted on in the more public discussions of the 
master ; and it was not difficult at any time (as in the very 
instance of the theory of Iteminiscence) to slip the em- 
broidered veil of figurative depiction and admit the more 
thoughtful student to the sanctuary within. 

Plato having thus, by the spirit of his whole 
^tte philosophy, restricted essential immortality, es- 
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sential eternity, to the purely rational and active 



elements of the soul, and being habituated, with lod^. 
a constancy and decisiveness far rarer, I suspect, 
in our times than in his writings, to regardlhese as wholly 
separable from the body, he, with perfect consistency, 
represents the connection of such an essence with the 
body as a misfortune and an imprisonment The best 
service the bodily organs can do is (as in the case of 
vision and hearing) to suggest a state in which we may 
be altogether independent of their aid. In the TXttubusP 
he describes, carrying on his nomenclature of circles of 
sameness and difference, these circles as plunged into a 
river of Body, — ^as not allowing themselves to be hurried 
away by the current, and yet as unable to guide it ; as 
distracted by the violent agitation of sensible impulse, 
their harmonious regularity destroyed, their appointed 
paths distorted, ^ence the soul, when first united to a 
mortal body, is without intelligence. But, according as 
the current of bodily alimentation and enlargement de- 
creases, the circles of the soul, gaining gradual tranquil- 
lity, assume their proper course, govern their motions 
in accordance with their kindred circles of the universal 
system, are no longer deceived about the variable and the 
invariable, and generate true Wisdom. Education does 
more still ; philosophy most of all. For this he appeals 
even to experience. " The soul," he afltens,* " exerts its 
reasoning-£Busulties" (which are its eminent characteris- 
tics) "best when disturbed by no bodily connection, 
neither by hearing, sight, pleasure, nor pain, but when 
it exists self-centred, eminently itself discharging all 
thought of body, neither giving to it nor taking from it, 
but reaching out after real being." In all its influences 

• [Tim, p. 43, A. T^ T7f aBav&roo i^xvc frepi6dovg hi^ow (ol Oeol) eif 
hrippvTov aufjia KoiX airdpjrvrov, oI Si etc irdTCLfunf Medeiccu ttoAvv oVf iicpdrow 
ciif kKparovvTOf ptq, (T k^pcvro koX i^pcv. k. t. A, Ed.] 

» [Ptedo, p. 65, c. Ed.] 
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this base companion degrades the state and dignity of 
the soul. It alone brings us those impressions which 
seduce the mighty stranger within us from its proper 
occupation. It is the sole cause of wars, seditions, con- 
flicts f^ and all experience ascertwis to us the profound 
truth " either that we never can possess knowledge, or 
that afker death alone we are to expect it" Hence, 
[philosophy itself is distinctly defined, the meditation" 
and discipline of death, and all its functions in this state 
resolved into the one maxim of a death practical and 
perpetual. ) 

That this view, which undoubtedly contains a large 
measure of truth, is founded on a contemplation of man 
too extensive, and therefore absolutely imperfect, — ^that 
it must consequently be received with reservation, — that 
it subsequently led to gross and extravagant error, — are 
considerations which belong to another part of the sub- 
ject. The topic to which at present this maxim of the 
philosophic death, arising out of the Platonic Psychology, 
conducts us, is that in illustration of which Plato himself 
employed it in the best-known of all his writings, his 
famous dialogue upon the Immortality of the Soul. 

The arguments which Plato used, and which 
mJuS^iht he attributes (many of them, doubtless, with 
truth) to his illustrious master on the eve of 
his death, may be conveniently distributed into those 
which involve a pre-existent, or even eternal, duration 
to the soul, and those which contend for only its future 
perpetuation without any immediate or direct reference 
to its origin antecedent to the present mode of its exist- 
ence. Of the former class I have in a great measure 
treated already. The doctrine of JReminiscenee arising 
out of the conceptions which we possess of ideas not 

y [Phasdo, p. 66, c. koI yap vo^ifiovc koH ar&atiQ §tat fi6xac ovShf 6XXo 
irapix^ 4 f^ (fajjui Kiai. aX toOtov hrtBvfdai, Ed.] 
" OeXirv ^avdrov. lb. p. 81, A. £d.] 
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assignable to any sensible origin, — ^the argument derived 
from the independent power of self-motion which Plato 
conceives equally irreducible to any temporal origination, 
— these I haye brought before you as essential elements 
of the Platonic psychology. A form of reasoning not 
\ery dissimilar to the latter makes the final argument 
of the PhoBdo;^ although it is not certain whether Plato 
meant it to conclude with equal cogency for the eternity 
as for the futurity of the living state. All principles of 
being are essentially causative, and bring with them their 
inseparable results, — ^the very attributes or characters of 
their existence. Kow, it is the nature of a principle to 
exclude its contrary^ to subsist unaffected by any opposite 
principle, and independent of it. The first informations 
of our reason produce this ; and Plato enters into great 
minuteness of example to . illustrate the point. And if 
there be any thing so connected with a prin- 
ciple that where the principle is there mmst be ^^ig^ 
likewise its associates, it is equally certain that J^^ 
the principle will never tolerate the direct oppo- SJT^iSV 
site of that associate nature. Now, as fire is 22."^ 
the principle of heat, as fever is the principle of 
disease, as unity is the principle of odd numbers, even so 
is the soul the principle of life. Wherever soul is, there 
also must be Ufe as its necessary attendant ; it therefore 
excludes death, it is deathless, and, if deathless, inde- 
structible. For if it be conceded that the soul, as prin- 
ciple of life, is safe from that cause (whatever it be) which 
produces the phenomena of death, no one will deny its 
nature to be imperishable. The manner in which the 
immortal is here connected with the imperishable may 
remind you of the train of Bishop Butler's argu- 
ment: — ''If it would be in a manner certain ^£^ 
that we should survive death, provided it were 



B [Pp. 102-107. Ed.] 
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certain that death would not be our destruction, it must 
be highly probable that we shall survive it, if there be 
no ground to think that death will be our destruction." 
And the view that follows, in which it is urged that "we 
know not wfiat death is in Usdf^ but only some of its 
effects," is not dissimilar to the opposition Plato intro- 
duces between life and death as considered in their 
anknown causes or principles. 

To such arguments as these, which seem to conclude 
equally for the duration of the soul both previously and 
subsequently to the present state, may be added those 
which are, without any very definite statement of their 
scope, dravm from what Plato calls the divinify of the 
soul, whether in its substantial being or in its &cultieB^ 
— ^a form of expression which, as you know, is constantly 
employed by Cicero likewise. It seems to have arisea 
from the general conviction that while all things were 
durable in proportion to their perfection, while the best 
things in nature, the characteristics which we almost in- 
stinctively attribute to Deity, were in that very attribu- 
tion regarded as incapable of mutation or decay, it would 
be strange indeed if the soid itself ^ which gave to man the 
notions of these enduring perfections, were itself destined 
to a transitory and evanescent existence. 

To pass from these to arguments more imme- 
fromuu diately directed to convince of the continuance 
efuumu- of futurc existcuce. With his usual spirit of 
^25|^j^ comprehensive generalization, Plato argues this 
matter from the principle of contrary reproduc- 
tion." The System of the World, he reasons, is one of 
incessant change, in which opposites constantly generate 
their opposites. Were it not so, all the most precious 
attributes of existence would be lost in their contraries, 
and the order of the world suspended. More particu- 

« [PAcwfo. p. 70, 0-72, «. Ed.] 
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larly is this observable in the animal system, in which 
all things seem to succeed in these perpetual cycles. 
Hunger and fulness, sleeping and waking, rest and 
motion, strength and weariness, are ordained to follow 
each other, and, without such a disposition of consecu- 
tive states, the universe would exchange its incessant 
activity for a dull and lifeless monotony. So, doubtless, 
it is with the states which we call life and death; life at 
length gives way to death, death in its turn must bring 
forth life, — ^the eternal Soul remaining unaltered amid 
the succession of these superficial mutations. 

With greater force Plato insists upon the in- Jrffumant 
composite nature of Soul.^^ Its close alliance iSLpot(u 
with those beings which are themselves change- &•* 
less and eternal proves the true simplicity of its 
essence, for that which is absolutely immutable is also 
perfectly indivisible. If the True, and the Beautiftil, 
and the Good, have any real existence in the Universe, it 
is absurd to imagine that these ultimate essences are 
capable of discerption ; and surely nothing less can be 
said for that as mysterious essence which alone in this 
earth is capacitated to recognise them. Its separation 
from all sensible perceptibility is another circumstance 
in which it resembles these everlasting natures. And 
all experience of the operations of the Soul itself con- 
firms these views ; for, as Plato alleges, it is never per- 
fectly at rest unless when engaged upon these self- 
existent and immutable objects of reason. Its obvious 
prerogative of command, and the as obvious function of 
the bodily adjunct to obey, further insinuate a being 
wholly exalted above that inferior nature in which alone 
we can directly detect the successful assault of the prin- 
ciple of death. 

Against such reasonings as these, however, one of the 
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jE«/uaMM earliest forma of materialism erected itself. It 
prim&iat was m*ged" that the soul was, after all. analo- 
Banmon^, goiis to the harmoiiy of a lyre, the well-propor- 
tioned result of the bodily organization. This, 
too, appeared to possess some of the characters ascribed 
to the soul ; it seemed to be simple and attenuated al- 
most above sensible existence, in a great measure appre- 
hended only by the understanding which perceives the 
proportion of harmonized sounds. To this objection 
Plato answers, not, perhaps, with as much psychological 
exactness as one could wish; for it plainly includes the 
essence of all materialistic theories. He replies, in the 
first place, by referring to the proof already given of the 
pre-existence of the soul. He urges, again, that the 
soul controls the body and its desires, instead of being, 
as harmony, a simple result He argues that vice, on 
this supposition, could only be discard^ and that, as the 
harmony would not suffer this, all souls must, on the 
hypothesis, be placed on a perfect equality of virtue, 
which contradicts all experience. It is pretty evident 
that the more subtle materialism of subsequent times 
would not have been sent away satisfied with such argu* 
ments as these. The pre-existence, in any sense of it, 
would be rejected as a fantastic hypothesis: and the 
oppositions between the soul and body would be referred 
to the same principles as the oppositions between even 
bodily desires themselves. It would appear, however, 
that the doctrine of harmony was not itself urged upon 
large and general grounds; and we know that one of 
the chief patrons of it was himself a musician. But 
Plato's usual promptitude at generalization might havo 
led us to expect that he would himself have widened the 
grounds of the objection, and taken in its entire com- 
pass; more especially as the true answer lay within the 

» [Ptetfo, p. 91, D, fol. Ed.] 
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reach of his ordinary field of thought, — ^the answer that 
denies any analogy whatever to exist between a com* 
bination of sounds affecting the human ear (for such, 
and no more, is ^^ harmony") and that single self-con* 
Bcious being which each man calls himself^ — ^which is 
known by a different evidence^ and, properly considered, 
bears no one point of similarity to the sensitive impres- 
sion with which it is compared. By thus reducing har- 
mmy from its vague sense to its only true significance, 
it results that the pretended analogy really amounts to a 
comparison instituted between the mind itself on the 
one hand, and a certdn state or modification of it on 
the other, and that the argument concludes that, because 
the remote cause of the one effect is a certain organization 
of material substances, entitled a musical instrument, 
therefore the immediate cause of the other effect, which 
is in every respect unlike the former, must be a certain 
material organization likewise. 

But the spirit of the Platonic investigation is not very 
favourable to this kind of argument, for which, perhaps, 
we of these latter times are indebted mainly to our 
advances in physiological science. What Plato most 
insists on, as the necessary corollary to all his teaching, 
is the possession by the mind of a class of ideas which 
themselves bespeak an origin immeasurably above body. 
It is in the furniture of the mind and its functions, rather 
than in its physiological aspect, that he sees stamped its 
essential instability. No modification of matter, however 
refined, however elaborated, can give to man the idea of 
the Absolute, Necessary, and Eternal; no modification 
of matter can be conceived the free and voluntary 
originator of motion. The brain may receive impres- 
sions as a vegetable receives air and light; the brain may 
be conscious of the impressions, and experience pleasure 
and pain ; the brain may pass through a vast variety of 
passive states differing from each other, and even in the 
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present obscurely remember the past ; but to know that 
it has within it the real laws of the universe, — ^principles 
which it knows would subsist forever, though every 
conscious soul ceased to exist, though none below God 
Himself ever had existed, — ^by a free choice to deliberate, 
determine, and act, — ^these are powers which, if man 
possess, man must infallibly be more than a chemical 
compound. That he does possess them it was the di- 
rect or indirect object of all Flatonism to establish ; and, 
above all, that he possesses them in their loftiest form 
when the one class becomes the absolute truths of im- 
mutable morality, and the other becomes the exercise of 
freedom in the achievement of virtue. To this last divi- 
sion of our subject, the Ethical System of Plato, I shall 
invite your attention on our next day of meeting. 



LECTURE V. 

on the ethics op plato. 

Gbntlsmbn: — 

The Platonic system of the nature of Soul in Tn 
general, and specially of the soul of man, con- pufo. 
ducts us, by an easy transition, to his views of 
moral rights and duties. The doctrine of the Soul's Im- 
mortality, which was the last subject of our consideration, 
was, indeed, by Plato himself viewed as, in some re- 
spects, resting on a moral foundation ; and to the brief 
sketch which I offered you, of the arguments by which 
he persuaded himself of the great &ct of an existence 
perpetuated in the life to come, must be subjoined the 
very remarkable reasoning by which, in the tenth Book 
of the FoUteiOj^ he argues that any living essence, to be 
de6troyed> at all, must be destroyed by some appropriate 
malady; ^hat injustice is the main disease of the soul; 
that experience proves this worst of spiritual maladies 
unable to make it cease to exist; and that from this 
undeniable &ct we may conclude that nothing else can.' 
This assun^ption of the hostility of injustice to the very 
nature of the divine principle in man is certainly cha- 
racteristic of the exalted tone of the Platonic morality; 
but the proposition will appear less surprising when we 

« [P. 608, K, foL Ed.] 

' [iv&re yap d^ ^ hoav^ ^ ye ohxia irovrfpia koX rd oUeZov ioucdv &iroKrelv<u 
got anoXioeu iwx^v, cxoT^ t6 ye ht* i^Xov bTdkBp^ TerayfUvov Koxdv i^x^ ff rt 
AAAo oKolu irA^ 1^' (} rhoKToi . . . ovjcovv im^re ^ v^ hdc &ir6XXvT(u kokou^ 
mfyre dutelov ft^e a^Xorpiov, d^hrv 5r< avdyioi abrb Suit dv elwu, ei 6^ &el iv, a06r 
varw, lb. 610, i. £d.] 
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remember that the dcxaiomfvij of this philosophy is a term 
of rather more comprehensive signification than the 
corresponding "justice" of our ordinary lan- 
Me^^^ guage ; that it less refers to the external sttum 
^S^eJ^ cid/pie tribttere than to a certain perfect propor^ 
toi?^*** tionality of all the internal elements of the soul 
itself, from which of course the former, with 
many other excellent consequences, would flow. This 
application of the word we preserve when we speak of 
the "justness" of proportions, or the "justness" of criti- 
cal taste, usually reserving "justice" to express the moral 
virtue of equity. In this sense, then, it no longer ap- 
pears altogether out of analogical experience to con- 
jecture that, if the soul of man were at all capable of 
destruction, it could not survive the confusion of all its 
internal relations. But these considerations may appear 
plainer as we advance. ' 

The connection of ethics with psychology, in 
Plato's estimate, also arises out of the triple dis- 
tribution of the soul, as it manifests itself in the 
body, into the rational and immortal, the iras- 
thejinrndo' ciblc aud thc concupiscible, elements, — ^which 
^S^*^ latter two terms, belonging to the scholastic 
i^^qf vocabulary, were, in Plato, the Oofioudi^ and the 
'"^ imdofajtadv. The rational element sprang from 
the formative — at least the combinative — ^power of the 
supreme Creator ; the inferior elements were framed by 
those same junior deities to whom He had committed 
the composition of the body. As the ethical, and even 
the political, views of Plato rest on this threefold dis- 
tinction, itself a psychological fact, it may be well to 
subjoin his own account of it "All things," he tells 
us,* "were at first without order: God alone originated, 
in each and all, harmonizing proportions as &r as possi- 

* [^YjiuriMx p. 62, B, foL Sd.] 
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ble, for at that period none of them possessed any the 
least; nor could they, with any propriety, receive the 
names they now hold, — ^fire, water, or any other such 
element. The Deity began by fixing all bodies, then 
proceeded to compose the universe, of which He made 
a single animated being, which comprehends within 
itself all other animated beings, mortal or immortal. 
He Himself formed the divine, and He delivered over 
to his celestial offipring the task of forming the mortal. 
These subordinate deities, copying the example of their 
Parent, and receiving from his hands the immortal prin- 
ciple of the human soul, fashioned, subsequent to this, 
the mortal body, which they consigned to the soul as its 
vehicle, and in which they placed another kind of soul, 
mortal, the seat of violent and &tal affections, — ^first of 
all, pleasure, the too charming attraction to evil; then 
pain, the cowardly fugitive from good; boldness and 
fear, senseless counsellors; unrelenting anger; hope, 
easily deceived by unreasoning sensibility and un- 
scrupulous love. Mingling these under laws of necessity, 
they framed the mortal kind ; but, to avoid defiling the 
divine element more than was absolutely necessary, they 
assigned to the mortal part a separate portion of the 
frame, and set between the head and chest a kind of 
isthmus to divide them. It was in the trunk of the 
body that they lodged the mortal principle; and as there 
were, even in this mortal principle, a better and a worse 
portion, they divided the interior of the frame, as we 
separate the apartments of the men and women in our 
houses, and fixed the diaphragm as the partition. Kearer 
to the head, between the neck and diaphragm, they 
placed the manly and courageous division of the soul, 
prompt to war, — ^in order that, obedient to reason, and 
in concert with it, it may subdue the rebellion of passion 
and desire, when these refuse, of their own accord, to obey 
the commands that issue £rom the high citadel of reason. 
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. • . The division of mere alimentation was placed be- 
neath the diaphragm, the stall or manger of the bodj, 
purposely placed as fiur as possible &om the locality of 
presiding reason." This scheme of the parts of the 
human soul, which, whether the anatomical details be 
accepted or not, has itself sufficient foundation in ex- 
perience, supports much of the Platonic system of moral 
self-government, and must, therefore, be constantly kept 
in mind. There is nothing very peculiar about it, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the special favour with which Plato views 
the 0t)/ioetdi^y or resolute division of the mortal soul, — 
a favour which, indeed, rises into making its proi>er 
energies, when imder the government of supreme rea- 
son, themselves the subject of one of the four virtues 
characteristic of the perfect man. 

But to gain a just conception of the moral 
peattiari. system of Plato, as distinguished from that of 
j^tonie Other teachers, we must rise into a region more 
peculiarly his own. 
ilfowh^re more than in attempting some limited ac- 
count of this last section of the general subject do we 
feel how illusive are the ordinary heads of division under 
which this (with other philosophies) is arranged for 
didactic delivery. Although the triple distribution of 
Logic, Physics, and Ethics is by Laertius attributed to 
Plato, I doubt much whether his philosophy can be moat 
satisfactorily treated by adhering to that division, which 
I have followed in these sketches rather in conformity 
with ordinary usage than from any fixed conviction of 
its propriety or utility. In Plato the entire mass of 
philosophical topics is so closely interlaced, every things 
so truly at once depends on and supports every thing, 
that the division of a frame thus animated with a single 
vitality can scarcely be effected without rending the liga- 
tures, and dislocating the joints, and dissevering parts that 
<H>mbine in a common function. Platonism is, perhapa. 
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less a definite theory than a "way of thinking;" and 
the same elementary thoughts appear in the physical, the 
logical, the ethical views of this master,- The only diffi- 
culty is to grasp these fundamental conceptions, to bring 
the mind into the same attitude in which I^e habitually 
held it, and the details of any separate branch might 
almost be predicted. 

In speaking of the Eihiea of Plato, if we use unitmqf 
the word in a large sense, we might say that j^^^ 
his entire labours were subordinate to ethical mp^to. 
purposes. If ever was a philosopher so specula- 
tive with so practical an object. But in these ^^ 
speculations you will find very little answering j;*^^ 
to the theoretical ethics of modem times. "Whe- 



ther from the dialogic form itself, or from the 
absence of definite controversy upon them, you will not 
discover in Plato distinct and guarded answers to those 
questions which make the staple of our later treatises, — 
the nature of the moral principle as a state or function 
of the mind, and the precise criterion or rule of moral 
rectitude. To both these interrogatories, indeed, general 
answers might be collected, but it is by such a eoUectim 
alone they could be obtained. And therefore those 
readers who come to Plato from the exclusive perusal 
of the analytic disquisitions of our own age are likely 
to be much disappointed,-^ to find much taken for 
granted which skepticism has since questioned, and 
much omitted which has since been regarded as essen- 
tial. And yet it may, perhaps, be found by such readers 
that if, in a patient spirit of candid allowance, entering 
into different times which required different remedies, 
they resign themselves to the collective influence of the 
whole philosophy of Plato, they shall discover that solu- 
tions tolerably accurate will develop themselves out of 
his writings, and, perhaps, that in some instances his 
replies are not distinct only because they are involved 
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in larger formulae ; that he is busied in laying, his 
foundations so deep that his voice is scarcely articulate 
when it arrives on a level with the surfisice. For example, 
the question so perpetually discussed — ^the nature of the 
moral approbation — ^was, with Plato, a mere corollary 
from his views of the supersensible origin of the rational 
element of soul ; he would not have dreamed of de- 
grading the immutable idea of virtue, with its appended 
notions of right and obligation, by referring them to any 
inferior region. And as to that other subject of con- 
troversy which regards the rule of duty, Plato descended 
from the elevation of his praxis of philosophical perfec- 
tion, when he bade his fellow-citizens be brave, and 
temperate, and pious, and just. These notions of the 
immutability of ideal virtue, and the duty of constant 
effort to gain it, thereby liberating the soul in even the 
bondage of the body, and preparing it to meet its kindred 
essences hereafter, are omnipresent in the Platonic phi- 
losophy ; and, if they answer the problems of modem 
disputation, they do so on principles which, whether 
right or wrong, transcend the problems themselves, and 
place us in a region where we no longer remember their 
existence. 

The whole philosophy, then, of Plato, is one 
ftctionof vast scheme of moral discipline, directed to the 

the human ./• . « , . ^ i - ^ 

^^hu pu^fi<^tion of the rational element m man ; and 
toJ^fty.**" ^^ fundamental principle is the aspiration after 
perfection, — such perfection as competes to an 
unbodied spirit. Dialectics, physics, the science of mu- 
tual duties, are ail-but ancillary to this last and loftiest 
object of man ; it is their relation to U which alone gives 
them a place in ^'philosophy," and, deprived (as so often 
by sophistical traders in knowledge) of that relation, they 
sink into empty counterfeits, or tricks of mechanical 
art. Without this idea, perpetually preserved, you will 
read Plato in vain; the clue of the labyrinth will 
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have been lost ; the luminary that sheds impartial light 
on every object will have disappeared. It is this pre- 
siding object which still dignifies the minutest subtleties 
of his dialectics ; they are parts of the general discipline 
for the apprehension of ideas perfect and changeless; 
it is this which gives interest to discussions, apparently 
worthless, on the pompous follies of the time ; ihey serve 
to contrast the pretended wisdom of the popular schools 
with the only true and permanent wisdom which he 
professed to explain and uphold. Man is made for the 
immutable ; this world, in all even of its best and hap- 
piest devices, is essentially the sphere of the fleeting and 
the variable: every thing, then, which would lead the 
diviner element to content itself with these transient 
apparitions, whether it be the rhetoric of the sophist or 
the poetry of the more accomplished artist, is but an 
ingenious illusion, and dangerous in proportion to the 
strength of its treacherous fascinations. 

But, that we may better judge of the execution, let us 
observe the circumstances that regulated the design of 
Plato. 

The design of Platonic philosophy, then, in Atcmpuu 
this its moral, which is its principal, aspect, was ^*>«^n m 
nothing less than to supply its age with a com- ^Sj^ 
plete system of human life. The want was mani- <««» ^^ 

* •' one which 

fest and alarming, and it had already called out Jj^^J*^** 
the detached but powerful eflfbrts, of Plato's 
illustrious and martyred master. But Socrates was 
formed only to commence the work; it is his highest 
^jnerit that he did commence it. To do more his very 
excellencies forbade. Sagacious, practical, fearless, he 
succeeded in revolutionizing the literary mind of Athens, 
but the very resoluteness and sincerity of his nature laid 
him open to assault, alarmed the vigilance of the public 
corruptors, and lighted their revenge to its object. But 
in another respect Socrates, perhaps, was hardly fitted to 
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accomplish the entire task which the time demanded. 
With great force of ideas, he probably valued little the 
regularity of system; and the regularity of system is 
often required as well to assist the feeble combinations 
of inferior minds, as, by its imposing majesty of aspect, 
to awe down opposition. That, then, which Socrates 
had begun, his greatest pupil' undertook to complete, in 
the structure of a vast and symmetrical system which 
should at once provide a reply to the assailants of the 
reality of moral distinctions in all their varieties, should 
give to its defenders the means of allying it with all the 
advances of human science and preserving its eminence 
unchanged, should supply appropriate nutriment to every 
faculty and disposition of the human soul, and should 
insinuate the principles of unchangeable truth in such a 
form as to evade that opposition of interested adversaries 
which had already proved so fatal to Socrates* 

Had there existed at this time a public esta- 
^''ffiS" blishment of reUffioTiy claiming and proving a 
gj^** divine origin, and extending its influence over 
^cSS^ every rank and division of society, to elevate, 
;SS??> to purify, and to strengthen, this vast enterprise 
J^^.*^ would of course have been, in many respects, 
superfluous; and, though the powers of Plato 
would still have found salutary occupation in deepening 
and securing the metaphysical basis of morality, I per- 
suade myself that nonp would have been readier than this 
majestic mind to ally itself, in all points of belief and 
practice, with such a religion, and to acknowledge that 
its noblest and happiest exertions were those devoted to 
appreciating and diffusing it. But, as Greece was then 
circumstanced, religion was itself to be numbered among 
the enemies of truth ; and yet, in all that monstrous mass 
of fiction, there lay some scattered elements of reality, 
nor could the entire be supplanted without, perhaps, 
greater danger than it brought. The design of the 
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Platonic system was adapted to this state of things with 
great skill. In the last Lecture I observed that it con- 
sisted of two forms of teaching very easily distinguish- 
able. The more popular formed the vestibule to the pro- 
founder, and, for those who could pass no farther than 
the vestibule, it supplied food for the imagination of a 
far superior quality to that furnished by any part of the 
degrading superstition of the state. But it is when we 
look at the entire, and when we thus place ourselves in 
the position of Plato's more gifted auditors, that we gain 
some conception of the completeness and grandeur of 
his plan. We then see in it nothing less than a vast and 
proportioned system of metaphysical, moral, and theo- 
logical principles, designed to supersede, silently but 
effectively, the whole mass of the public superstitions, 
supplying the place of every rejected folly by some coun- 
terpart of forcible doctrine, and building up at the side 
of each gaudy edifice of vicious fancy some impressive 
tenet, decorated (for otherwise all were fruitless) with no 
less richness of imagination, but imperceptibly winning 
the spectator to penetrate into its inner chambers and 
there discover the precious reality of moral truth. It is 
hence that Plato occasionally talks of the pursuit of 
philosophy under his auspices as the initiation to <^ mys- 
teries," and borrows, to represent the course and result 
of the discipline he recommends, all the expressive 
phraseology of these awful observances.^ And thus this 
singular system, adapting itself with equal accuracy to 
the reason and the imagination, at the same time that it 
deals with the darkest questions of metaphysics, con- 
structs, by a parallel operation, a kind of philosophical 
mythology, and solders the whole fast to the very heart 

* [As in Phoedr. 250, c, where the entire phraseology is borrowed 
from the ** mysteries/' But I am not aware of any passage in which 
Plato represents himself as the mystagogue, except the evidently sportiTO 
one in Thecet. 156, a. En.] 
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of Greece and of the age, by adopting the more innocent 
stories of the popular belief among its occasional deco- 
rations. By degrees, as the student became more and 
more habituated to thought, the change grew more com- 
plete; and, as Olympus and its vulgar wonders melted 

'away, a new heaven came in its place, — ^no other than 
that ideal world which Plato has purposely brightened 
with the most ethereal colouring of fancy, that the trans- 
formation might become more insensible. The "gods" 
slowly descend into the humble ministers of a Supreme 
Intelligence, holding their very immortality at his will ; 
and the purified mind of the disciple at length finds 
itself alone in a world solitary and eternal, — ^around him 
the immutable forms of the good, the just, the fair, and 
over all the expanded arms of infinite power and infinite 
intelligence. 

It was thus that the calm, comprehensive, all-conci- 
liating mind of Plato conceived a system adequate to all 
the wants of the soul of man, and by its very nature sus- 
ceptible of indefinite expansion, witibout losing the pro- 
portion of its parts. It was, of course, as every philo- 
sophical system, limited in its eflBiciency to the minds of 
the cultivated and refiective; but Plato knew that, if 
these were gained, the result would be more or less dis- 
cernible in every corner of society. He could as little 
conceive as rival that wondrous system which, sublimer 
than his own, is yet simple enough for the thoughts and 
the tears of childhood, — ^which awes the contemplation 
of sages and regulates the morality of the cottage hearth ; 

•but we are not to expect in the philosopher the inspiration 
also of the prophet. 

It was necessary to enter into these considera- 

^!^f£ tions of the position of Plato, as the great archi- 

S^S«y tect upon the Socratic foundation, in order to 

approach, with due preparation, his theory of 

human life. When, satisfied of the importance and troth 
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of the moral teaching of Socrates, the pupil proceeded to 
examine into the speculative principles on which, in sys- 
tematic eicposition, it should be founded, he saw nothing 
complete in the theoretic philosophy of his day, but the 
greatest dignity and the largest capabilities of improve- 
ment in that of the Pythagoreans. It has been the* 
ceaseless burden of the anti-Platonists — from Xenophon,* 
who sneers at the repaT(i9fj<: ao^ia of Pythagoras, to 
Brucker, (the worst section in whose six quartos is that 
on Plato)— that the philosopher alloyed the simplicity of 
Socrates with these heterogeneous combinations from the 
Italic schooL I confess I never could understand what 
these objectors mean. The maxims of Socrates, admira- 
ble and pregnant and right-minded as they were, and 
forming the true elements of a great system, were njoi a 
systeniy if by that term be meant a strict concatenation of 
deductions from established principles, divided under 
distinct heads, embracing all parts of their subject, and 
fortified against objections. To frame a system it was 
absolutely necessary to transcend the teaching of Socra- 
tes; and they who censure Plato for having attempted 
to carry that teaching back into its metaphysical princi- 
ples (in the spirit of Italicism) might nearly as well 
censure Clarke or Bishop Butler for not having been 
content with the profound but unconnected ^^^„^j^ 
Pensies of Pascal. The System of Ideas — the ^J^Jg; j^ 
great characteristic of Platonism — is no fanciful ^^^ 
or gratuitous addition: it is a bulwark based 
deep in reflective inquiry, and built, in its original pur- 
pose, to resist the pressing assaults of contemporary 
skepticism. 

With that theory of Ideas this part, as every tu jueoi 
part, of Platonism is directly connected. The utm^^*^ 
" idea," in three diflerent views of it, stands at -«**». 

' [The pseudo-XenophoD, as stated in a preyioaB note. Ed.] 
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the head of the three divisions of Platonism. The 
object of Platonic Dialectics is to obtain a right con- 
ception, and, as far as man may, a direct apprehension, 
of the idea; the object of Platonic Physics is to illnstrate 
the results of the participation of the idea by the sensible 
universe ; the object of the Platonic JEtkics is to make 
the idea the subject of perpetual imitation. In the latter 
sense man constructs his life, as the Deity constructed 
the universe, after the exemplar of the ideal. 

Let me once more recall to your recollection the na- 
ture of IdeaSy which are thus the basis of the Philosophy 
we are studying. Every thing which becomes the sub- 
ject of sensible knowledge may be said to possess three 
elements, which I will call the ideal, the material, and 
the formal. The material element is the mere impression 
of object on organ, itself no direct subject of conscious- 
ness; the formal is the mental element which receives, 
and, in receiving, qualifies, that organic impression; the 
ideal is the foundation of the whole phenomenon in the 
world of reality, — a foundation to which Plato, with 
Mea^ifthe g^^^^ subtlcty, assigucd as it were another 
^*^ foundation. The Goodj thereby intimating that 

the last principle of the existence of all that does exist 
was to be found in the inconceivable Perfection, — a 
notion which we familiarize to ourselves by saying (what 
we often do say without any reflection on the unfatliom- 
able depth of the thought itself) that for all that exists 
there must assuredly be, in the nature of things, some 
reason which makes it better that it should exist, and 
exist thus, than that it should not exist thus, or not exist 
at all. The connection between the Idea and the Phe- 
nomenon is by Plato variously stated, and in the former 
course I endeavoured to collect and consider his expres- 
sions. The most usual, you all know, are imUation and 
participation^ (jufjajmc and fiide^tc;) words as unexception- 
able, probably, as any that could be found to denote the 
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bond between the Real and the Apparent, — ^the real 
canae, the apparent effect, — the real law, the apparent 
instance, — ^but which have sadly misled the ordinary 
critics of Platonism, who are wont to devise an imagi- 
nary world of shadows, and, having demolished this 
spectral region as a phantom, to exult in dismissing for- 
ever the ideal system of Plato. The great character of 
the ideal essences, or original laws and reasons of things, 
is their mdependence of the mental act of apprehending 
them, as well as of air other influences: as the external 
world discovered by sense is independent of that dis- 
covery, so the intelligible world discovered by intellect is 
independent of it, and of all things. In the discovery 
of both we draw these conclusions of both. 

The intelligible element, then, gives itself to the sen- 
sible ; and the intellect of man, the appointed interpreter 
of the universe, refers the sensible to the intelligible. 
But, from causes altogether mysterious, and which Plato 
treats with haste and brevity, the sensible result is ever 
inferior and disproportionate to the intelligible ground. 
You will reply that, according to the interpretation al- 
ready given, this is impossible, for that the effect can 
never be disproportionate to its own cause, the result 
inadequate to its own reason. But here we come upon 
one of those sublime arrangements of piatonism which, 
even when the reason hesitates to accept them, still en- 
dear it to every elevated mind. Plato, well knowing this 
difficulty, aware that this balance of inferiority — this 
melancholy deficit in nature — ^must be accounted for, de- 
termined yet to do it in such a manner as to save the 
ideal world unharmed. Accordingly, he ascribed it to 
that un definable something^ the substratum of the sen- 
sible, on the nature of which I have already at some 
length engaged you. It followed that the more we could 
detach phenomena from their sensible existence, — the 
more we could consider qualities as in themselves, and 

22* 
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not as elements of the visible series, — the more we 
should have brought them into that state in which we 
could consider them aa images of eternal realities. 

Such views as these obviously extended to every foim 
of existence: the theory included all nature, from its 
vastest to its minutest constituents. But, though every 
phenomenon of nature might thus form a step from the 
sensible to the ideal, some objects there were which 
stood as steps far higher than the rest in this ladder of 
the philosophic contemplatist For, if there be differ- 
ence of rank in the ideal world itself, — ^if there be some 
laws of the Universal System that originate all the rest^ 
and make, as it were, the very charter of its entire legis- 
lation, — assuredly there must be proportionate differ- 
ences in the sensible embodiment ; and the judicious as- 
pirant after the true dignity of man will attach himself 
with anxious earnestness to these. In every object that 
even feebly exhibits them he will see the reflected light 
of eternity, and know the quivering beam through all its 
dimness and distortion; if many such objects meet his 
gaze, he will abstract the blessed quality from them all, 
and thus condense the light in his intellectual focus; and 
it may be that patient contemplation shall at length 
enable him to gain some conception of the splendour of 
the original luminary. And that which encourages such 
a hope is the perceived fact, that the most commanding 
ideas of the invisible world do actually reveal themselves 
in this world in a form partially intelligible. For example, 
the qualities of sense, whiteness, sweetness, odours, 
sounds, — though they, doubtless, are finally referrij)le 
to ideal originals, can at best bear but a faint analogy 
to their intelligibles ; but it is not so with proportions, 
with mathematical regulations, — with first principles, 
the dwirdOera of the sciences : above all, it is not so with 
moral virtues. Here, though still unable to behold except 
in particular manifestation, an easy effort of abstraction 
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brings TLB almost within reach of the ideas themselves, 
and we seem to become conscious of the fact that we 
have bat to escape the body, and with it the world of 
sense, to stand in the simplicity of pure rational natures 
in front of the awfdl originals. 

But when we inquire whU it iSy in the Pla- ^^^Jj^ 
tonic sense, thus to behold an idea, we cannot ****"•" 
easily obtain a satisfactory answer. The ques- 
tion might be replied to in two ways. First, It might 
be said that the disembodied rational faculty can and 
shall apprehend, by a succession of generalizations, the 
laws of the TTniversal System more and more widely 
unfolded, perceiving in each that perfection of wisdom 
which gives it the highest moral necessity. The idea 
of virtue, or rather the various forms of the one ultimate 
idea, may thus expand into a vastness of glory now 
altogether inconceivable, and so amplify forever, itself 
indeed immutable, but the reason unconsciously widen- 
ing in capacity. This presents a true and noble sense ; 
nor, indeed, can any one among ourselves, who has 
learned to hunger and thirst after knowledge as well as 
"righteousness," conceive that for a little temporary 
endurance this infinite perspective of attainment is 
almost distinctly promised in the charter of our Chris- 
tian hopes, without a beating heart and a resolve of high 
endeavour. 

But there is a second sense in which the emancipation 
of the rational element for the direct intuition of ideas 
may be conceived. It may be supposed that the reason 
shall instantiy apprehend the ultimate idea, shall grasp 
at once the very foundations of existence. 

I need not again observe to you, that this anticipation 
supposes an ultimate vnity between the rational element 
of the soul and the Ideal Realities themselves ; for thus 
only could it be expected that the reason, when freed 
from its restrictions, would necessarily embrace them. 
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It is one thing to know that there must be ideal founda- 
tions for all existences, another thing to apprehend the 
ideal foundations themselves. To suppose the latter 
faculty certain is, I repeat, to suppose the last reasons of 
things and the reason of man to be fundamentaUy oTie, — 
a supposition which we have before seen is perfectly 
agreeable to the Platonic doctrine of the eternity of the 
soul, — a supposition which wonderfully enhances, indeed, 
the dignity of the spiritual principle in man, by thus 
supposing it to hold the key of the universe, — ^but a 
supposition for which, in this unlirniUd sense, there seems 
to be no foundation. 

As concerns our present purpose, either of these sup- 
positions might be accepted. I mention them because 
the Platonic expositions do not seem to have kept the 
distinction in view. But with reference to what I con- 
ceive the true and genuine value of the Platonic philo- 
sophy, speculative and practical, — ^with reference, espe- 
cially, to the present division of the subject, — ^you may 
adopt either. The infinite progression, or the change- 
less intuition, would alike suit the rule and tenor of the 
Ethics ot Plato. 

You are now prepared to entertain that subject You 
have seen that the phenomenal images of ideas, that ideas 
in their most perfect state of sensible manifestation, can 
be obtained by the reflective mind. Separating these 
from all their debasing concomitants, conceiving them 
in a state yet purer than any which experience in its 
limited range can exhibit, the thoughts are raised on the 
ascent to absolute perfection. In the mean time, the 
soul is quickened by the remembrance of its own dignity 
and capacities, it laments the ignoble confinement to 
which it is reduced, it knows the path to freedom lies 
through self-purification, terminated by the brief and 
happy gate of death; it therefore resolves to exert its 
anticipated freedom by realizing the high vision of per- 
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fection forever before it. Distinctly to know these truths, 
the necessary requisite to all useful eflfort, — ^practically to 
fix them as the rules of life, — this is prudence or wisdom, 
— fpdvjjac^^ — ^the leading excellence according to the 
views of Plato, — the virtue without which all others are 
but specious vices. You perceive from hence 
that the idea of the Baikml in man is the lead- ^^*' 
ing idea of the Platonic morals; and the main oTi^^ 
exercise of the Rational, the separation of soul, fi^pS*"*^ 
as far as possible, from body and all bodily aodo», 
adjuncts. 

This principle of Rationality is a direct con- Ufdtgt^f 
sequence from the entire scheme of Platonism. ^'Ww' 
The system supposes the original unity of the ^J*^ 
Beautiful, the Just, and the Q-ood, in the True; ^^ 
the True being, as it were, the supporting or 
substantiating, the Good the characterizing, idea, the 
Beautiful and Just accompanying both ; the True being 
the very reality of things, the Good the final cause of 
iheir being, and the others investing the True out of the 
strength of that final cause, — ^for wherever is the d,ydibv^ 
there will in&llibly be the highest measure of harmomous 
proporUon; and proportion is the essential idea of both 
the Beautiful and the Just iCfow, the soul of man is 
originally formed to meet these governing ideas of the 
Universe ; it is congenial, it is (in its rational element) 
coetemal, with them. This must apply equally to every 
human soul, however debased by its contact witli, and 
slavery to, the body: the depth of its degradation cannot 
efiace the fact of its original adaptation; and, though 
the vast majority of the race live unconscious of their 
privileges, the privileges nevertheless exist, and it is the 
function of "philosophy" to instruct how to enjoy them. 
The great requisite of virtue, then, is to gain the in- 
tuition of these ideal excellencies; and the original 
-fitness of the soul to meet them is so certain, that it 
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cannot be conceived that it can really apprehend these 
eternal objects without yielding to their divine attrac- 
tion. But the intuition of ideas is knowledge or sciefiee in 
its highest^ its only genuine, sense; the moral and the 
intellectual are thus identified in their highest point; 
and the u67j<rt(: of the philosophic mind sees beneath it, 
on one side, all the infinite varieties of human learning, 
on the other, all the diversities of human virtue, as its 
subordinate results, or dependent developments. 

From this leading conception of the nature of the 
human soul, consequences naturally follow which have 
often startled the readers of Plato, but which are really 
the necessary fruits of this principle. 

For example, Plato inherits from Socrates the 
ad^^a« maxim that no man is volimtarily evUy xaxi^ kxmv 
««*«» o&de/c.* The rationale of this doctrine seems to 

" MO flMni 

te^wa" ^® ^** *^® immortal element of the soul, the 
directive power, is essentially formed to make 
good its object ; that, therefore, it can only be through 
a suspension or eclipse of that power that evil can in 
fact become the aim of the man, — a suspension which 
even then does not allow him to choose evil as evil, but 
which hides from his view the perfect idea of the good. 
Even when he is admonished, he may pursue the delusive 
phantom ; but it is still from a belief of its reality ; it is 
as the reality of excellence he follows it; and the original, 
the indestructible law of his rational being, still pro- 
claims hiili a devoted worshipper of virtue, at the very 
moment that in his temporary blindness he adores its 
opposite. This doctrine, which in a certain degree is 
true and profitable, but which may obviously, by over- 
looking the operation of habit and passion, be carried 
to a very extravagant'length,* is made the basis of many 

* [See Proiag, p. 358, c. ' Tim. p. 86, d. Ed.] 

* For it surely is most erroneoas to denj, what all men can attesti 
that the force of habit or of violent propension may urge to the < 
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admirable arguments on the advantage of philosophy, 
the coucher of the eye of reason, the legislator of trne 
and apparent goods. In its fullest form it resolves into 
the proposition that all vice is ignorance. 

The principle, often directly or indirectly ^S/SSi 



^*aa Vbrtu* 
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''propounded by Plato, that all virtue is "one," 
that no man can be truly virtuous by halves, Jjjj^*** 
is not far removed from the same leading no- 
tion. To us the doctrine seems easily derivable from 
the consideration that the same principle, whatever it 
be, — ^whether the will of God, or the fitness of things, 
or both, — ^which urges to partial virtue, must, if genuine, 
urge to all, as equally applicable to all. This seems to 
have been in Plato's mind, but not this only. Virtue 
itself, when contemplated from without, seemed to con« 
sist in a certain happy proportionality in all the elements 
of the system t this (which was j?i5fe?6) was the last result 
of the possession and exercise of that wisdom of which 
we have spoken. Now, the very notion of just proportion 
brings with it the idea of unity in the midst of multi- 
plicity: it is the diversified governed by the uniform. 
Virtue, then, the result of the presidency of the Eational, 
takes from this singleness of control a character of unity; 

mission of Tice at the Tory instant that the intellect is most abundantly 
cognizant of the excellence of virtue. To call this blindness, or the 
substitutkon of a false for a true good, seems wholly unwarrantable. 
Plato argues, that we commit yioe for the take of a supposed good, and 
that it is good which still is in view. This supposes man always to act 
with an ulterior yiew, which is likewise quite gratuitous. [It is di£Bicult 
to reconcile this notion of the iuToluntary nature of eyil with the pas- 
sages in which Plato insists upon the necessity of allying the reason 
with the nobler emotions (rd ^/toeiSic) in order to control effectually the 
lower appetites. The inconsistency will appear more distinctly in the 
course of the next Lecture. Meanwhile, it may be observed that the 
author of the Magna Moralia (attributed to AristoUo) represents Plato 
as differbg from Socrates in not referring virtue exclusively to the intel- 
lectual region of the soul,— a limitation which can alone justify the 
paradox in question. See M. M. i. o. 1, {{ 5-7. En.] 
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for the harmonioas relation of parts is a thing in itself 
indivisible. To these views contemplations more meta- 
physical allied themselves ; the very unity of the supreme 
idea of good, in which all inferior manifestations were 
absorbed and lost, reduced to its own simplicity all 
human efforts to copy and embody it. 

Lastly, the maxim which is the subject of so 
*^?rtUr** much discussion in the Platonic dialogues — the 
to^r^ maxim "that virtue cannot be scholastically 
t^S^iasn. taught" — ^finds its explanation in the same sya- 
*^ ^ tem of the human soul. It is Plato's perpetual 
admonition that true knowledge is incom- 
municable, in the way of information, from man to 
man, — ^that it must be recovered out of the depths of the 
soul itself. On this principle turns the singular passage 
in the PhcedruSy so alien to our modem habits of thought, 
in which Plato denounces the invention of writing as a 
misfortune to man, — ^as the prolific parent of borrowed, 
sophistical, and illusory wisdom. Kow, we have seen 
that the fontal ideas of virtue and science are blended in 
the fpdwjaKZj or wisdom, of Plato. The same priiciple 
must, therefore, apply to virtue as to knowledge. In its 
true essence it cannot be conveyed; no series of practical 
maxims, however judicious, can' reach this hidden reality; 
it must discover itself to the reflective mind by its own 
inherent light. It is when Plato treats of this subject 
that he rises into those expressions so deeply interesting 
to Christian readers, in which he intimates, though 
darkly, some belief of the operation of the Eternal 
Spirit upon the soul of man. IS^or does it at all lessen 
that interest, that they are combined with his own theory 
of the natural prerogatives of Soul itself; inagmuch as 
the point alone practically important, the necessity of an 
aid distinct from ordinary influences, remains unafected 
by any hypothesis of that description. These demands, 
echoing from the inmost nature of the profoundest and 
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purest of moral reflectors, have their own unalterable 
Talae, although Plato considered them required not so 
much indeed to communicate new impressions as to 
restore the native functions of the paralyzed mind; to 
"teach" virtue, but to teach it by a XSpx: deitKy — ^a 
supernal element regained; to teach it, not by convey- 
ing truths so much as renovating fitculties, not so much 
by exhibiting objects before inconceivable, as by bright- 
ening the tarnished surface of the intellectual mirror, 
which then musty of its own accord, reflect the un- 
changeable images of virtue and of truth. 
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LECTURE VI. 

THB ETHIOS OF PLATO, {contOlUed.) 

Gbntlbmbn : — 

I ATTBMPTBB on the last occasion to exhibit to 
^f^' you the leading idea of the Platonic morals, — 
^^M^ud. the idea that in the exercise, and thence the gra- 
'^^^^^ * dual enfranchisement, of tiie rational element 
^'^^ in human nature, its true dignity and duties 



peadtart- 
iieiqfthft 



consisted. The ceaseless effort at self-perfection 
by the imitation of ideal excellence, and in the hope of 
a thorough eventual union with this object of exalted 
contemplation, includedy with Plato, all the obligations 
of life; and hence the notion of mere obligation in its 
directness and simplicity makes little figure in his 
writings. He composed, indeed, with great care, an 
elaborate system of Laws of public polity; but the harsh 
external control of positive law is superfluous to the 
being of Plato's conception, or, if it concern him, can 
only do so in its milder form of a code of moral educar 
tion. Internal obligation is, in his view, less the imme- 
diate imperative of an instantaneous command, as our 
moralists more safely represent it, than the calm collec- 
tion of a reason weighing its own dignity and glorying 
in progressive supremacy over the degrading seductions 
of sense. When I offer these general characteristics yon 
will understand them as general, — ^that is, as not beyond 
the possibility of occasional, though rare, exception. 
Few moralists of antiquity — ^perhaps on the whole not 
one— can be said to have left maxims purer or more 

266 
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rigorous behind them: Plato has the force of the Stoics 
without their extravagance. And in enforcing these 
principles he employs language which it is not difficult 
to translate into the exactness and decision of the ethics 
of Butler or of Kant But as the general strain of his 
discourse he rather assails vice as degrading the majesty 
of humanity than as violating its explicit commands ; he 
rather pities it as a miserable blindness than arraigns it 
as resolute guilt. 

Wisdom, then, the philosophic insight, is the J^^ 
perfect gloiy of man, the chief of virtues, which jj^jj^ 
alone gives their value to all the rest Ford- •J^^J"' 
tude and temperance respect each of those two *oinato. 
divisions into which the mortal part of man's 
soul is separated. And justice is the fitting, proportion 
of the whole. The dependence of these qualities upon 
the presiding presence of Wisdom for all their genuine- 
ness and real value is finely illustrated in a well- 
known passage of the Phcedoy^ not less true or tfy**^ 
less instructive at this hour than when it fell >?«»/*« 
tvom the lips of the dying Socrates. " K you 
but investigate the fortitude and temperance of any but 
philosophers, you will find them very absurd. — ^How ? — 
You know that the mass of mankind fear death as one of 
the greatest of evils? — Certainly. — ^When then they suffer 
deatib with some courage they only suffer it because they 
fear a greater evil. . . . And, consequently, none but the 
philosopher is courageous from any motive but fear; and 
surely it is absurd that a man should be brave from sheer 
cowardice. ... Is the case different with your ordinary 
men of temperance ? Are they temperate fi'om any other 
motive but intemperance, — contradictoiy as it seems? 
For they never abjure one pleasure except through dread 
of being deprived of another which they prefer in their 

»[P.68,D,foL Ed.] 
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slaveiy. They allow it intemperance to be mastered by 
their passions ; bat that does not hinder them from never 
thinking of subduing certain enjoyments except with a 
view to others ; which assuredly realizes what I said just 
now, that they are temperate tlu*ough intemperance. . . • 
What a spurious system of barter is this, to change 
pleasures against pleasures, pains for pains, fears for fears, 
like coin for coin — the sole coin for which all the rest 
should be willingly exchanged is Wisdom. With this, 
one buys all, has all, — fortitude, temperance, justice ; in 
a word, true virtue is in and with wisdom, independently 
of pleasures, pains, fears, and all other affections ; while 
without it, the virtue that consists in these transfers is but 
a shadowy, servile, false virtue. For the real essence of 
virtue is the purification of the soul from all these defile- 
ments; and temperance, justice, fortitude, — ^yea, wisdom 
itself, — all are but modes of effecting this purification. 
And such is the symbolical purport of initiation in the 
mysteries." It thus appears that the essence of perfect 
virtue is found in its origination in contemplative wisdom, 
and that its object is the purification of the soul from all 
earthly taint, in order to its easy passage to the state of 
disembodied peace. 

To conciliate a system so ethereal with the 
»«(m <tr actual state and demands of human nature, so 
•Miry*^ as to make it practically applicable and opera- 
tive, may appear no easy task. Plato seems to 
have effected this chiefly by representing his system as 
one of progressive discipline,— one, therefore, in which 
every rank of mind gould obtain its suitable place. The 
lowest step was dignified, for it was a step to absolute 
perfection. The whole array of the sciences 
uBtqfthe (and Plato was conversant with all the know- 
ledge of his time) were enlisted in the service 
of this great cause ; for they all were subservient to the 
attainment of that calm and meditative spirit of abstrac- 
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tion which was the temper and the instrument of philo- 
sophic wisdom. And though Plato gave t^o ^^ ^ 
great encouragement to the exercise of active ^^^ 
talents, on which, except in minds of singular ^rtS?" 
sobriety, he was apt to look with coldness and 
suspicion, yet even these tumults of public life might be 
converted to the same high and holy purpose by becoming 
a school of discipline in the art of self-control. But 
without this motive steadily understood and maintained, 
a motive which, in its true sincerity, was scarcely com- 
patible with the feverish excitement of ambitious pursuits, 
man could not claim the skies. When in the Ph(Bd(f 
Socrates is represented as speculating on the changes of 
the metempsychosis as determined by moral causes, after 
condemning the glutton and the tyrant to the state of the 
ass and the wolf, he declares that those who have prac- 
tised those social virtues which men call moderation and 
justice, by mere habit and exercise, without reflective 
contemplation or philosophy, may be expected to re- 
appear in the forms of the more peaceable animals, the 
bee or ant, or in that of good men once more; but that 
to reach by a bound the rank of the immortals belongs 
only to him who has "philosophized," and who has by 
that exalted process left this life in perfect purity. And 
to compensate the limited application of this promise, 
you must remember that Plato everywhere insinuates 
that the attainment is really within reach of all, and, 
were political establishments regulated on the principles 
he proposes, would, through appropriate education^ 
become the heritage of all. He felt and acknowledged 
that no existing state of society permitted the realization 
of those principles ; but the error, he contended, was not 
in the principles, but in society. And it was from this 
consideration that he uttered the well-known sentence in 
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the fifth book of the EepubUCy^ that no polity would ever 
be perfect until philosophers became its kings^ or its kings 
philosophers. 

o/iAe «mo- ^^^ ^^^^ ^ system the most resolutely restricted 
Sl^j^ to the cultivation of the rational element cannot 
JSiS''"* neglect the rest of our nature. The object of 
*^*^' such a system will be, therefore, to convert, if 
possible, the afiections to the furtherance of its design ; 
to recognise them but as inferior ministers of its presiding* 
principle. This is the true link which connects Plato's 
doctrine of self-purification, through the intuition of truth, 
with his treatment of the questions of happiness and the 
emotions. This connection will, I think, appear by a 
very brief consideration. 

The question of happiness is discussed in the 

The mitt- 

nonqf dialogue entitled Philebus, the oldest regular 
^«*d^ disquisition we possess on what was afterwards 
^^jjj^ called the "summum bonum." The point sub- 
ttePAfle- • mitted to debate is, the respective claim of 
pleasure and reason to constitute the chief hap- 
piness of man ; and the matter is investigated with great 
refinement A condition of pleasure altogether destitute 
of any rational element, a condition of reason altogether 
devoid of any element of sensibility, are both subjected 
to inquisition, and both rejected.^ The true position of 
man ought then to consist of some union of the two ;* 
and after a long, and in some respects very interesting, 
analysis of the characteristics of pleasure and of philo- 
sopldc science, Plato concludes by giving, as might be 

•[P.473,D. Ed.] 

^ [PhUeb, p. 20, ■ :~-HrK07r&fiev 6^ xdl Kphuftev r&v re ^Sov^ ml r^ fpov^ 
aeoc pUjv iSdvrec X*^pk • • • to p. 22, B : — roimsv yt irepl &^Xw «( olSirepoc 
ttVTuv elxe Tayad6v. The difference between the Platonic system and the 
purely Sooratio is clearly brought out in this portion of the dialogue. 
See note to p. 285. En.} 

* [Styled 6 Kotv6gf or fwcrdc fiioC' lb. D. Ed.] 
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supposed, to the latter the nnqnestionable precedence, 
but allowing to the former its place in that temperate 
degree which shall in no respect interfere with the exer- 
cise and the supremacy of reason. The discussion is 
marked with peculiar good sense, and forms . a striking 
contrast lo the contemporary extravagance of the Cynic 
school.* The' philosophic discipline of Plato does not 
deny sensitive happiness : it claims to regulate it, and as 
&r as possible to show that its purity and perfection con- 
sist in its dependence upon that regulation. 

But the relation of ttie emotions to the im- StSe^^ 
mortal element of the soul, and to its objects, ^^SZ. 
is still more marked in the most celebrated, and 
unhappily the most perverted, of all tiie tenets of 
Plato, — ^his philosophic adaptation of the emotion of 
Love. It is not impossible that the large proportion of 
the writings of Plato devoted to this subject, in some or 
other of its aspects, may have been owing in a consider- 
able measure to the habits of the time, which rendered 
the topic an easy and natural one for those transitions in 
^alogue fix>m things outward to things invisible which 
perpetually mark his philosophic style. Thus, we know 
that the Synvp(>8iu7tij which, with the PficedmSj may be 
considered the text-books of this division of Platonism, 
was really the description of an ordinary Athenian scene. 
The succession of speeches, and even the special subject, 
were usual forms of festive amusement ; and, though in 
a very different style, the custom is still found in many 
parts of the East, where you will remember that these 
intellectual encounters date as far back as the days of 

* [Who are generally (I am not tare whether oorreotly) snppoeed to 
be meant by the ''seers" happily desoribed as ''prophesying under the 
inspiration of an austere bat not nngenerons nature.'' PhiM>. p. 44, 
0. The best analysis of this abstruse but most interesting and import- 
ant dialogue is Trendelenburg's tract De PlatonU PhiUbi ContUio, 
BerUn»1837. Sn.] 
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Samson. I do not find that the Platonic theoiy of love 
coloured much of ancient literature : it may, perhaps, be 
recognised in passages of Euripides,^ whose pensive muse 
congenially adopted it. Some of the Christian fathers, 
especially St. Augustine, found it susceptible of a divine 
adaptation ; but the period from which, in a form whose 
folly might well be enough to neutralize its danger, it 
became one of the staples of modem romance, seems to 
have been that of the revival of classical literature in 
Italy. It probably became, to the thoughtful and se- 
dentary, pretty much what chivalry was to the active and 
ardent; and iJie same singular combination of devotion 
to the human and divine was equally characteristic of 
both. 

The Platonic theory of ideal love rested upon prin- 
ciples similar to those I have already so often explained 
in considering his views of knowledge and of virtue, and 
was strictly subservient to both. As the sensible world 
was the exhibition (as far as its nature would permit) of 
absolute truth and absolute goodness, so was it also the 
exhibition of absolute beauty ; and the fSetculties of the 
human soul were originally competent to apprehend 
them all. But for the illustration of his general theory, 
the case of the participation of the primal principle of 
Beauty was far the most convenient and forcible. It lent 
itself to expression with greater readiness, it found an 
echo more perfect in the peculiar genius of Greece, and 
it seemed to claim that emotion of the heart of man as 



"* [As in the celebrated ohond song in praise of Athens, where the 
'' Loves'' are desoribed as t^ <to^ irdpe^poi . . . mtvroLac itperat ^wepyoL 
(Medea, ▼. 838, ed. Pors.) Compare this with a fragment of the Didys 
(Fr. yiii. ed. Dindorf.) and the lyrical passage preserred by Athensens, 
ziii. p. 561, A. (Frag. inc. cxiii. Dind.) Chronological reasons* it 
should be obserred, forbid us to suppose that Euripides " adopted'' tiie 
Platonic theory of love, at least from Plato, for the Medea was acted 
two years before the philosopher was bom. Ed.J 
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specially consecrated to it, which the imagination in all 
ages had laboured to celebrate and to adorn. Its internal 
connection with Plato's favourite principle of proportion, 
the very mysteriousness and power of its influences, 
added dignity to the theme; and even the ambiguous 
use of language, in which it is not easy to separate the 
moral and the sensitive, furnished means of heightening 
the effect by insinuating associations borrowed from 
either side of the analogy. And the very principle of 
Plato, that the true state of soul consisted in the intuitwn 
of truth, naturally led to the representation of the divine 
object of this contemplation as the object of love. And 
if all the preliminary studies, mathematical, musical, 
dialectical, are but preparatives for this final effort of 
the soul, then may they all be considered a discipline 
for this emotion which accompanies it. ]!7ay, the very 
anxUiy for truth becomes but a form of it; for this 
anxiety, when genuine, is but the struggle of the soul 
for the possession of the central beauty in the possession 
of the central truth. But, of course, the process becomes 
yet more direct in the contemplation of objects them- 
selves sharing and manifesting the primal xaX6v\ and 
this holds through all the regions of creation, moral and 
material; for, whatever their specific nature, — ^whether 
inanimate or animate, visible forms, or actions high and 
heroic, — they all bring to the enraptured memory the 
recollection of that ideal loveliness once the immediate 
object of the unembodied soul, and now fSuntiy refiected 
in the sphere of sense and time. Hence philosophers 
are declared to be, by virtue of their vocation, fcXdxaXoe 
and ipanixolf and Socrates, in the Symposium, professes 
that his whole science is nothing but a science of ^^love." 
And in the Theages^ iyo) ruyx^^y ^ '^^ elneiu, obdiu 
iTTeardfjusiHK ^Xipf afuxpoo yi tiihk /ia07J/iaro<: rSu iptoztxaiv. 

• [Ptedr. p. 248, D. Ed.] • [P. 128, b. Ed.] 
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Tou will perceive that "Love" is, then, a word of 
very general significancy in this philosophy. It stands 
for all aspiration after a cotnmunion with perfection. 
And it assuredly is one of the peculiar excellencies of 
the Platonic way of thought, that it regarded the upward * 
tendencies of the human soul in a light which no one 
before its author seems to have fully caught, and which 
few after him have seized who were not directly or indi- 
rectly his copyists. To Plato they were facts, and fects 
of transcendent importance. 

The Platonic " love" may then be considered as de- 
veloped in two forms, — a superior and a subordinate. 
The former takes place when the soul strains after the 
infinite perfection of beauty, prompted on its path by 
earthly manifestations. The latter is engendered when 
souls, as kindred immortal essences, recognise each other 
in the world of sense ; and it thus includes the ordinary 
notions of exalted friendship. But the former is far 
more prominently Platonic, and even the latter is seldom 
conceived except as connected with it. And the extra- 
ordinary importance assigned by Socrates himself, as 
well as Plato, to beauty of outward form, as the indica- 
tion of a corresponding elevation of soul, combines them 
both.* 

"Some few alone," says Plato in the Phiz^ 
phtdrns. drus^^^ speaking of the imprisonment of the 
soul in the body, "preserve recollections suffi- 
ciently distinct These, when they behold any image of 
things on high, are transported beyond themselves, and 

* It cannot be denied that this latter tenet has a tendency to promote 
the perversions which the subject has undergone. But, as Plato him- 
self has explicitly unfolded his views, it is but a very inferior stage of 
the ascending science of the Beautiful which concerns itself with boanty 
in its outward manifestations at all. It is the first stej^ and only the 
first 

» [P. 260, A. Ed.] 
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cannot repress their emotion; but they know not its 
cause, because they do not closely consider what passes 
within them. Justice, wisdom, all which soul can esti- 
mate, have lost their brilliance in the images we see 
*of them here below:- embarrassed ourselves by gross 
organs, it is with great difficulty that a few among us, 
when we approach these images, can recognise the model 
they represent Beauty was then, indeed, resplendent, 
when, among the choir of the blessed, our souls in the 
train of Jove, as others in the train of other gods, con- 
templated the glorious sight, initiated in mysteries the 
holiest of all, — ^mysteries which then, indeed, we rightly 
celebrated when, enjoying all our essential perfections, 
and yet unknowing of sorrows to come, we gazed in 
rapture on those objects, — ^fair, perfect, simple, full of 
blessedness and peace, which unrolled to our eyes in the 
depths of the pure light, — no less pure ourselves, and 
free as yet from this tomb we call our body, which we 
drag along with us as the oyster drags its shelly prison !*' 
"Pardon," he adds, "these fond delays devoted to the 
remembrance of happiness forever lost As for the 
Beautiful^ it sparkled in that world among the other 
essences. Fallen into this sphere, we have recognised 
it more clearly than the rest, through the medium of 
the most luminous of our senses. Sight is the subtlest 
organ of the frame : it, however, perceives not wisdom ; 
for our love would indeed be boundless could we appre- 
hend the image of % and of other lovely objects, as 
distinctly as we can visual beauty." He then describes 
with exquisite force of expression the trouble of spirit, 
the enthusiastic awe and reverence, which the apparition 
of this occupant of the celestial world in its earthly forms 
produces ; but for this I must refer you to the original. 
In the Symposiumy^^ the course of successive gene- 

" [P. 211, c, IbL Bd.] 
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sKtfBym- ralizatioii by which the mind arrives at the 
first principle of beanty is still more distinctly 
portrayed. Beginning with single visible objects, it 
extends to many, to all; it rises next to estimate the 
beanty of the soul, as infinitely exceeding all exterior 
developments; it soon recognises the same pervading 
principle in actions, in laws, in the manifold creations of 
moral energy. But this is only the portal to the higher 
beauty of the products of pure intelligence ; nor is the 
ascending soul to be satisfied till, from the loftiest emi- 
nence of thought, it sees one primary beauty command- 
ing the whole universe of being, and recognises but one 
science, the science that regards it " O Socrates,*' con- 
tinues his instructress, — ^for the sage professes to be only 
repeating the discoi^rse of aTheban priestess, — ^^the true 
prize of life is the sight of the eternal beauty ! Oompared 
with such a sight as this, what would be the poor images 
of earth which so often trouble and perplex us ? What, 
I ask you, would be the destiny of that mortal to whom 
it should be given to. contemplate the unmingled beauty 
. in all its ptirity and simplicity, no longer invested with 
perishable human accompaniments, but h/oe to face to see 
and know the beauty unchangeable and divine? Think 
you he would have ground for complaint who, fixing his 
eyes on such an object, should give himself solely to 
celestial communion with it? And is it not solely in the 
contemplation of the eternal beauty with that organ by 
which alone it can be seized, that he shall be enabled to 
produce, not images of virtue, because it is not to images 
he is attaching himself but virtues real and genuine, 
because it is truth alone that he loves. ]!7ow, it is to him 
that thus produces true virtue and preserves it that it 
belongs to be the fitvoured of Gk>d ; it is to him more 
than to any other that it belongs to be immortal/* Such 
a contemplation as this is a contemplation of Gk>d. It is 
the ultimate idea of beauly which is the subject of the 
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mental vision; but ideas, distinct in themselves, are 
bound in mysterious unity with the very essence of the 
supreme of all. He guides himself by the rational prin- 
ciples of the universe; but these principles are at the 
same time inseparable &om his existence. To direct the 
thoughts to them is to be lost in Him. You will not, 
then, be surprised to find that the perfection of which 
virtue is the effort is by Plato described^ as bfioimaiQ Ot<p^ 
assimilation to God. This assimilation is the enfranchise- 
ment of the divine element of the soul. To approach 
Him as the substance of truth is science ; as the substance 
of goodness in truth, is wisdom ; as the substance of beauty 
in goodness and truth, is love. 

You will now, perhaps, have seen by what means it is 
that Plato endeavours to connect the emotional part of 
the constitution with a system professedly providing only 
for the purely rational element. The baser passions are 
assigned to a merely bodily origin, and Fortitude and 
Temperance are to repress and subjugate them. The 
more noble are either busied in assisting the power of 
Beason^^ to crush all opposition, or they are themselves 
the wing^^ by which the philosophic soul rises into its 
appropriate world. Finally, the general desire of tempo- 
rary happiness is consigned to the charge of presiding 
Wisdom, which, dreading its excesses, cautiously measures 
out its daily allowance. 

I had intended to have passed from the subject ^ fqu. 
of the Platonic system of morals to that of the Pf»^ 
Platonic political philosophy ; but the occasion 
will not permit the extended discussion it would require, 
I shall therefore merely observe that the Potiiies of Plato 
are a wide but faithfril development of his moral theory. 



B [I%«rf. p. 176, ». Ed,] 

* [BepM^ i?, p. 441,. A i — rd i^^«tef hriisovpov t^ Xcyunuuf ^fmu Ed.] 

- [Ptedr. p. 246, fol. Ed.] 
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He wrote two large works on the subject: one {ITu 
BepubUc) in which he presents the Ideal of a State then 
unrealized, and probably forever to continue bo;" the 
other {Th£ Laws) in which he undertakes to apply the 
principles of his ideal as £a.r as possible to the state of his 
age and the world." The main political engine with Plato 
is Education^ — education not indeed in the vulgar sense 
of elementary teaching, which he thought of littie com- 
parative moment, but education in that wide conception 
of it which includes the training of every £Etcul1y of mind 

and body from the instant of birth to maturity. 
^b£r His Bepublie is truly a large Unwersifyj even to 

the "travelling fellows." The feult of Plato's 
ideal of political perfection is, that it converts the 
members of a state into mere machines of the public 
will, and, annihilating all individualily, endangers the 
impulse to personal excellence, overpowers the subjects 
of government with a legislation perhi^s too private, 
officious, and minute, opposes the growth of the natural 
affections, (destroying at a blow all filial and connubial 
relations,) and leaves no room for national expansion or 
circumstantial alteration.^ The necessity under which 
he conceived himself of making the state the exact 
counterpart of the individual soul — ^three castes (of 
governors, warriors, and artisans) answering to the triple 
division of Man — undoubtedly hampered his J&eedom of 
speculation. The systematic spirit of Plato reduces every 
thing under vast generalizations, and sees humanity, 
whether individ.ual or social, under a single aspect, the 
loftiest of all, but uniform in its loftiness; and you require 

* [As he saya himself in the B^ub. b. iz. fin. En.] 

* [The relation of the polity sketched in the Laws to the ideal ia per- 
fect state is described in Legg. b. ▼. p. 739. Ed.] 

" [A critique at once exact and comprehensive of the Platonic State 
may be found towards the end of the second tolome of Brmadis's EBrndf 
buck, Ed.] 
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nothing more to show you how remote are the political, 
writings of this great Thinker from the spirit of oar day, 
than to remember the fact that some of the principal 
texts of his profoundest metaphysic occur in the midst 
of The BepubUc. But with all their peculiarities — ^in 
many instances in consequence of their peculiarities — 
these extraordinary works maintain their interest beyond 
all subsequent political essays; for the union, charac- 
teristic of Plato, of sublime and comprehensive concep- 
tions of the possibilities of moral advancement with the 
minutest special observation of human nature, they are 
still, perhaps, unequalled; nor is the literary e«iucation 
of any statist completed who has not made them his own. 

And now, Gentiemen, as I may trust that those 
among you who have accompanied me through ?Sm^ 
the series of these discourses with any regularity, 
and listened to them with any attention, have obtained a 
tolerable idea of the chief features of the most remarkable 
of all the ancient systems of philosophy, it remains that, 
having traversed this vast and interesting region, we pause 
for a moment on its borders, and, ere we leave it, endea- 
vour to compress in a single reverted view its beauties 
and its defects. I have attempted to introduce the philo- 
sophy of Plato at some length to this audience, because 
(no doubt on account of not presenting any single avail- 
able text-book) it unfortunately forms no subject of exa- 
mination, except incidentally, in any department of our 
collegiate studies. Yet it is certain that no accuracy of 
knowledge in the later Grecian theories can at all com- 
pensate for imperfect acquaintance with this mighty 
monument of earlier speculation, — ^the beginning, and 
yet the masterpiece, of Grecian system. To Christian 
students, especially, it presents topics of perpetual interest, 
both from the tone, of the system itself and fix>m the 
influence it has exercised over Ecclesiastical Literature 
in almost every age. And surely nothing can be more 
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instructive (ought we to doubt that it was purposely pro- 
vided ?) than to watch the efforts of human intelligence 
often struggling in the very same path which Eevelation 
came afterwards to clear of all obstruction : when it comctdeSj 
to see in it the unbribed testimony of natural reason to 
the •supernatural communication ; when it differs or omits, 
to mark in eVery separate instance the calm unboastful 
superiority of the message from heaven ! 

I shall not occupy the short time that remains with any 
special discussion of the pure metaphysics of Plato. The 
very detail of the subject brought its own criticism with it; 
and the occasion does not allow recapitulation. , Platonism 
is essentially a system of moral discipline or purification : 
it was in ^at light its author saw it, and to that sole 
purpose his labours, however diversified, were dedicated. 
This is the point too in which fidse impressions of its 
value, of the real nature of its merits and defects, are 
likely to prove of highest practical importance ; and I 
would not wish you to leave this place under mistaken 
notions of either. 

^p^.^^^^^^ The merits of the Platonic practical philosophy 

52^^ are clear and commanding. They perpetuate the 
value of Platonism to this day; they unquee- 
tionably render its records among the noblest and most 
elevating studies that can engage a human spirit when 
unoccupied by the higher lessons of inspiration. These 
merits consist in the immutable basis which this system 
assigns to the principles of moral truth, in the moral 
aspect tinder which it contemplates the creation and the 
Creator, in the grandeur of its conceptions of the desti- 
nies of the human soul, and in the untainted purity of 
its practical morality. These are high claims to our 
reverential admiration ; they are claims which in every 
age have taught the noblest and purest spirits of our race 
to recur with veneration to the memoiy of Plato. For 
all truths, whencesoever derived, are mutually consistent; 
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ihey gladly countenance each other; and no certainty or 
abundance of revealed knowledge will ever place the 
candid mind above welcoming with joy the corroborating 
attestations of philosophy. 

The defects of the Platonic system of humanity Jv* d^fid$. 
are not, however, less certain than its merits ; 
and the tone of general encomium which I have so long 
employed in speaking of its excellences may justify me 
in noticing its blemishes now. After making allowances 
BO large on its behalf, you will not attribute to narrowness 
or bigotry the exceptions I am next obliged to subjoin. 
I am not about to enlarge upon what, perhaps, are the 
most ordinary articles of accusation against Plato, his 
gratuitous theories about the origin and fortunes of ^he 
soul, partly because the practical interest of these theories 
has disappeared, and partly because (according to the views 
already laid before you) I believe them to have been by 
Plato himself either accepted as probabilities only, or 
adopted as attractive forms of profounder metaphysical 
principles. I speak of points which more directly concern 
our own habits of thinking on Subjects of the highest 
importance, on which Plato has often before now misled, 
and may still mislead, his enthusiastic admirers. 

In the first place, then, there runs through all the views 
of Plato a want of any distinct apprehension of the claims 
of divine justice in consequence of human sin. Even in 
his strongest references to punishment, it is still repre- 
sented mainly, if not entirely, under the notion of a puri- 
ficatory transition, a severe but beneficial xdOapm^. This 
arises partly from his conception of the divine character, 
partiy from his theory of the human soul itself. From 
the former, inasmuch as he considers the attribute of 
indignant wrath, or its results, inapplicable to Deity, — 
from the latter, because, in considering the soul essen- 
tially in its higher elements divine, he could only look 
upon the misfortunes of its bodily connection as inci- 

24* 
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dental poUntions which might delay, hut coaid not nlti* 
xnately defeat, its inalienahle rights. He must be a very 
nncandid critic who can censure Plato severely for these 
misconceptions ; but he would be a very imperfect ex- 
positor who should not mention them as such. There is 
probably no single point in the moral relations of the 
creation for which we are so entirely indebted to revela- 
tion as this of the enormity of sin and the severity of 
divine judgment* Thus instructed, it is possible that 
the demands of divine justice may be demonstrated 
accordant with the antecedent notices of the moral 
reason ; but there is a wide diffi^^enoe between proving 
a revealed principle and discovering it before it has been 
revealed. We are not, then, to blame Plato severely for 
overlooking that mystery of divine righteousness which 
even the reiterated and explicit intimations of Inspira- 
tion can scarcely persuade ourselves practically to realize. 
But we cure to censure those (and it is for this reason I 
mark the matter distinctly) who labour by unwarrantable 
glosses to dUute into the disciplinary chastenings of a 
wise benevolence the 'stem simplicity with which the 
Scriptures declare the awful anger of a rejected God. 
These teachers have abounded in every age, and in one 
remarkable era of our English Church history were so 
closely and avowedly connected with Platonism (espe- 
cially in its later and more mystical forms) as to have 
thence derived their ordinary title. Gifted with eictra- 
ordinary powers of abstract contemplation, and a solemn 
grandeur of style, they abound with noble thoughts 
nobly expressed, but they are all marked with the 
characteristic defect of Platonized Christianity, — a for- 
getfulness, or inadequate commemoration, of the most 
tremendous proof this part of the universe has ever been 
permitted to witness of the reality of the divine hatred 
fbr sin, — ^the &ct of the Christian Atonement 

The next point in which the exclusive cultivation of 
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Platonism may become iDJurious is in its indirect discou- 
ragement of active virtue, I need not say that no moral 
teacher can recommend in higher terms the usual ex- 
ercises of social duty; but the true influences of any 
moral system depend less on the duties it verbally pre 
scribes than on the proportion it establishes between them. 
And no one tl^at remembers the Platonic conception of 
the contemplative "philosopher" as the perfection of 
humanity can hesitate in pronouncing that Plato inclines 
the balance to that very side to which the students of his 
writings, from their reflective and sedentary habits, may 
be supposed already but too much biassed. The results 
of this tendency are obvious. To contemplate ideas is 
in a certain sense-^if the soul and its ideal objects ulti- 
mately blended — ^to introvert the mind upon itself: to do 
this exclusively, or as the main excellence of man, is — 
if constitutional temperament combine — to endanger 
sinking into moral egotism, intellectual mysticism. Kor 
are the meditative follies of the Indian Y6gi any more 
than the last and worst form of the tendency. The busy 
activity of Athenian minds and habits, perhaps, prevented 
Plato from clearly seeing the inevitable consequences of 
a system of moral discipline which perpetually represents 
its highest stage as one of simple contemplation ; but the 
abfto^ia of the Alexandrian school long after developed 
the secret genius of this element of the system, when 
transplanted to a more &vourable soil. 

Kor can it be denied, again, that Platonism is defective 
in those engagements for ihA affections which no system of 
human nature can omit without fatal imperfection. We 
saw how, in the scheme of social life advocated in the 
JRepubliCy the whole body of domestic affections are anni- 
hilated by a single provision, (the community of wives.) 
This disregard of the original constitution of human 
nature is too often manifested by Plato in his projects for 
its advancement. Nor can it be replied that this defi- 
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ciency is remedied in the peculiar theory to which I have 
this day referred, — a theory which in its author's design 
hears little reference to any communion of affections in 
the present state, hut is, on the contrary^ intended to 
hurry the mind from the present and sensihle into an 
invisihie and impalpable scene with which the human 
feelings cease to have an element in common. And as 
Platonism supplies little aliment for the innocent affec- 
tions, it may also be added that it does not sufficiently 
estimate the power of the evil ones; that, in reducing 
the moral education to the recovery from ignorance and 
the distinct perception of transcendent truth, it wholly 
underrates the tyranny of passion, and the still more 
oppressive despotism of habit, which often triumph in 
their most fatal vigour in minds exquisitely sensitive to 
moral impressions. It is in the clear apprehension of 
these daily experiences that Aristotle excels his master. 
It is in tiie combination of the excellences of the two 
with an element higher than either ever attained, that 
the ethics of Christianity immeasurably transcend them 
both. 

Much, doubtless, of this practical deficiency in Plato- 
nism arose from its illustrious founder's extravagant con- 
ceptions of the essential evil of Body in all its posdble 
human forms. Wholly engaged with the immortal 
essence it imprisoned, and attributing to matter the 
organization of almost all which restrains that glorious 
stranger from asserting its native skies, Plato was ac- 
customed to regard with coldness and suspicion every 
principle which could not trace its connection directiy 
with the rational part of our complex constitution. To 
him every thing was measured by an eternal standard : 
that which was not fit for eternity was of little conse- 
quence in time. A noble maxim, surely, but one whose 
application must depend on the nature of the eternity we 
anticipate. In proclaiming the perpetuation of the bodily 
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organization, the Christian fiystem has forever dried the 
source of those delusive dreams of superhuman purity 
which proceed, more or less, upon the supposition that 
there is something inherently debasing in the veiy pos- 
session of a material frame. And when we enumerate 
the internal proo& which establish the fact that this 
divine system never could have been the natural growth 
of (at least) the fashionable or popular philosophy of its 
time, we ought not to forget that> so universal and so 
deep were these impressions of the ine£hceable malignity 
of body, that the earliest internal dissentients from the 
general creed of the Christian Church were those who 
could not believe it possible that an immaculate Be- 
deemer could have been invested with an earthly body, 
and therefore maintained that the Divine Sufferer was 
but the shadowy apparition of a human frame. 

After all, — ^it must be said on behalf of Plato, — and I 
rejoice in a qualification which allows me to close this 
subject in that tone of sympathy and admiration in 
which I began it, — after all, it must in fairness be 
allowed that these errors are rather the tendencies of 
his system than his own original representation of it. 
They were assuredly in it, but under his superintendence 
they did not dare to show themselves as after-ages saw 
them. Of the truth and value of his leading principles 
he thought highly, but he never long resigns himself un- 
reservedly to their guidance. Man as he ought to be was 
the favourite subject of his thoughts ; but man as he is 
was seldom forgotten. Such was the scope of this man's 
vision, such his wonderful equilibrium in even his loftiest 
flights, that, though the theory may lose sight of human 
nature, the theorist does not. But the principles — the 
commanding ideas — ^were too expansive for any control 
but his own : he was sober amidst excitements that made 
others insane. His spirit, practical and speculative at 
once, enabled him to combine what others could only 
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catch in fragments; ideas that he governed, governed 
inferior men. In that realm of new and vast conceptions 
which he had made his own, Plato might be compared 
to some mighty conqueror (to him, for example, of the 
succeeding generation) who founds a single empire of 
"many discordant nations, and, during his own life, keeps 
it together by the mastery of his personal genius, en- 
dowing the whole with the spirit and character of one 
unbroken monarchy, but at whose death the combining 
pressure is lost, the vast aggregate fidls asunder, the dis- 
solved confederates return by degrees into the diversity 
of their national character, and dynasties without number 
originate out of the fragments of one. 

I shall here close the subject I trust next term to 
cany you &rther in the histoiy of Grecian speculation. 



FOURTH SERIES. 



LECTURE I. 

ON THB SUCCBSS0R3 OF PLATO — THB ACADEMY. 

Gentlembn : — 

With the close of my last address to you jEpom ^ ^ 
this place I brought to a conclusion the philoso- ^^^"^ 
phy of Plato. I entertain some hope that the 
discussions which I offered to your consideration on the 
subject of this sublime and singular system have attained 
the object which alone I proposed to myself in presenting 
them, — ^that they have stimulated a curiosity which I 
confess they were not competent adequately to satisfy, 
and, by inducing a |ew of my hearers to recur from the 
lecturer to his author, have contributed to introduce 
some of the more advanced students of our University 
to the most interesting and attractive of all the rich 
relics of ancient thought It is the peculiar, and in many 
respects the fortunate, tendency of modem criticism, 
that, unsatisfied with receiving the learning of anti- 
quity through the uncertain medium of subsequent 
versions and commentaries, it reverts at once to the 
originals, and refuses all interpretations which are not 
verified by ttiem. This spirit has, in one important de- 
partment of inquiry, been unquestionably carried to an 
unwarrantable excess, to a disregard of all the confirma- 
tions of contemporary authority and all the lights of 
traditional belief; but it has aa assuredly been accom- 
panied by valuable results, in an increased knowledge 
of the veiy thoughts and expressions of the great masters 
of ancient lore^ and in that freshness of interest which 
Vol. IL :ib 289 
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new theories of their meaning, whether right or wrong, 
impart to their labours and to the subjects on which 
those labours were expended. And, viewed merely as a 
means of mental discipliue, there can be no doubt that 
an hour devoted to this independent research is infinitely 
more valuable than days devoted to the patient indeed, 
but servile and mechanical, acquisition of a merely tradi- 
tionary philosophy, however ancient or authoritative. 
With regard to the writings of Plato many other con- 
siderations contribute to give value to this course of 
independent investigation. We possess the entire body 
of his recognised productions, and are, therefore, placed 
above the necessity of explanatory supplements ; and the 
character which Continental philosophy has for many 
years been assuming, leading it over the same ground 
which Plato trod, has more and more impressed the 
conviction that we see little which he did not see with 
equal or greater perspicuity, and that his own genuine 
writings may, therefore, be searched as authentic monu- 
ments of which our own age, perhaps, beyond all others, 
was predestined to understand the real value. 

There is, probably, no student of the history 
V!l^f of ancient speculation who has not felt a deep 
j^Sld^J^ interest in addressing himself to examining the 
fortunes of the philosophy of Plato after the 
decease of its illustrious founder. We are prompt to con- 
clude that its results must have been commensurate with 
its momentous importance ; that such a Presence could 
not have visited our earth without leaving behind it a 
long retinue of glories. That great results of Platonism 
do live upon the page of history is, indeed, certain ; but we 
should be much disappointed if we accepted any imme- 
diate manifestation of its power. The successors of Plato 
added no brilliancy to his name. They inherited 
the skeleton of his doctrines, but the life had 
disappeared ; and the colouring and expression 
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with which the frame had glowed it was beyond their 
power to perpetuate. Never was there in the history of 
philosophy an instance of so sudden an extinction. Some 
of the details of the Platonic teaching they preserved and 
transmitted; but a strange and distant element was to 
be incorporated with the thin cold compound before it 
resumed any of the warmth and expansion that marked 
it in the master's hands. This unfortunate result must 
be referred partly to the vast influence of rival systems, 
partly to the comparative ineflSciency of teachers. In 
the succession of five philosophic instructors^ who are 
usually named as the chiefs of the old Academy there 
is little to detain us ; nor, amid all the learning which 
has been profusely lavished upon investigating their 
tenets, is there a single deductio^i calculated to eluci- 
date distinctively the character of their progress or re- 
gression. The point most observable is,, perhaps, to be 
found in the reign of Xenocrates of Chalcedon. Xeno- 
crates, it would seem, revived the alliance of 
Pythagorism with Platonism. His psychology twxxau 
terminated in the affirmation that the soul of B.c.330. ii 



man is "a self-moving member,"* — a combina- ^^"^ 
tion (as We may interpret it) of activity and pro- 
portion.* Such views are opposed to all forms of mate- 
rialism; and accordingly Cicero tells us* "animi figuram, 
et quasi corpus, negavit esse." Of his theology we can 
scarcely furnish so favourable a report. "Deos enim 
octo esse dicit; quinque eos qui in stellis vagis nomi- 
nantur; unum qui ex omnibus sideribus quee infixa coelo 
sunt, ex dispersis quasi membris simplex sit putandus 

' [Speasippas, (Plato's nephew,) Xenocrates, Polemo, Crates, and 
Grantor. En.] 

' [Arist. de An. i. 2 and 4 ; where Simnlioias observes SfMuc/kirovp 6 
Tf f Vv;nf cwrof A^yof . Ed.] 

' [Rather, the principle of Life and Law. Ed.] 

* [2Vtfc. Quasi, i. 10, 20. Ed.] 
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Dens; Beptimum solem adjunct; octavamqiie Lunaniy"' 
— ^a system of divioily on which the Epicurean narrator 
makes certainly the justifiable comment, ^^ qui quo sensu 
beati esse possint, intelligi non potest.'^ The record of 
his contemporary Speusippus's opinion is even preferable 
to this:-— "Deum esse vim anmalem omnia regentem, 
statuit"^ In the estimate of Cicero, the great character- 
istic of this earliest academy was the abandonment of the 
Bocratic principle of hesitancy, — ^a singular instance of 
the mutability of philosophical schools. In this respect 
they resembled the rival school of Aristotle, which had 
already begun to systematize its vast masses of doctrine. 
^'IJtrique, Platonis ubertate completi, certam quandam 
discipline formulam composuerunt^ et eam quidem 
plenam ac refertam; illam autem Socraticam dubita- 
tionem de omnibus rebus, et nulla affirmatione adhibita 
consuetudinem disserendi reliquerunt."^ Of Polemon, 
of Crates, of Crantor, Cicero (a valuable authority in 
the history of the school to which he had eminently 
attached himself) delivers the same verdict: — ^^in vetere 
disciplina Platonica nil mutant."^ They had changed 
little or nothing in the formal recitation of doctrines; 
but every thing shows how the spirit had evaporated. 
And what surely confirms our conviction that, with all 
this superficial sameness, a deep internal change must 
have passed through the traditions of Platonism, is the 
perpetual evidence of Cicero' that all these teachers '^ab 
Aristoide nihil magno op^re dissenserunt." They agreed 
with him in some of the formulas of their ethical instruc- 
tion and in some of the principles of their metaphysical 
philosophy, and they were content not to examine more 

■ ■■fllli III! I III. Ill I 

• [Cicero JVerf. D. i. 13, 34. Ed.] • [lb. i. 13, 32. Ed.] 
« [Cio. ^cai. i. 4, 17. Ed.] 

' [He extends the remark to Speusippns and Xenoorates, Acad. i. 9, 
34 : — " diligenter ea qa» a eaperioribuB acoeperant taebantnr." Ed.] 

* IDe Oral. iiL 18, 67. Ed.] 
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deeply. A fuller appreciation of the system whose tenets 
they professed to represent would infallibly have committed 
them with Peripateticism ; nor can the disciples have evaded 
the opposition which the master so largely attracted, except 
by a more or less constant evasion of his peculiar doctrines. 
But the time soon arrived when the results jf^^ker d». 
of the teaching of Plato were to manifest ^^¥SS! 
themselves in a more definite form. And '""^ 
as this vast system contained within it elements of a 
very opposite character, such as the genius of the 
founder alone was adequate to harmonize, we may 
expect that, when relieved from his controlling hand, 
these elements should evince a strong mutual repulsion. 
Platonism presented itself under two aspects, and so 
forcibly under both that it became a favourite specula- 
tion of ancient. criticism to determine which was emi- 
nently characteristic of the author. Whether Plato was 
to be enrolled in the list of skeptical or of dogmatical 
philosophers — among those who denied the .possibility 
of assured knowledge, or those who maintained a fixed 
scheme of doctrine — ^was perpetually agitated. You 
will easily understand that the difficulty is solved by 
apportioning his doubts and his beliefs to different 
regions of the mind respectively. And according as the 
inquirer is chiefly busied with each will be his verdict 
of the Platonic theory of knowledge: if he be prin- 
cipally engaged in studying the value of the informations 
of senscj he will pronounce Plato a skeptic, for in the 
modifications of the sensitive organization we know that 
Plato refused to recognise any stable basis of truth; if, 
on the contrary, his philosophical habits lead the in- 
quirer to meditate on the notices of the pure intellect, he 
will pronounce Plato the most resolute of dogmatizers, 
for here alone lie professed to see the form of truth, the 
reality of being, and that with a fulness of perfection 
which rendered denial or hesitation impossible. 

26* 
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fl!i«*9«- From this distinction^ then, we derive the 
j^imm great line which 8q>arates the two chief de- 
^M^«» Telopments of the Platonic philosophy. In 
^^^ speaking of them we are enabled to follow the 
;^2*^ order of time; for these developments wete not 

contemporary, but successive. The first was 
nearly exhausted when the second, and £ar more 
interesting, form commenced. The skeptical result 
of Flatonism is exhibited in the Academic Philosophy, 
the immediate occupant of the School of Plato; the 
doctrinal result is revealed in that singular sucoesnon 
of teachers who, at Eome, Alexandria, and Athens, 
accompanied and opposed the early fortunes of the 
Christian &ith, and who, under the titie of the new, or 
later, Platonists, have intimately associated themselves 
with the very name of the philosopher, and materially 
affected his reputation. 

It is with the former of these — the Academic 
Sa^M. School — ^that we are first to be engaged; and 

we shall consider it, according to the plan 
adopted in these Lectures, not in its succession of names 
and forms, so much as in the course and changes of its 
spirit. 

The Academic School was an attempted compromise 
between skepticism and belief with a large balance in 
favour of the former. Its skepticism is its prominent 
characteristic; and in this respect we shall now examine 
the rationale of its existence. 

^ How then did the Philosophy of Plato lead 

!^1^ to this spirit of doubt ? 

«*^ . In what I have just now said of the Platonic 

tkmentim vlew of thc kuowlcdge attainable through the 

machinery of sense, I have supplied the first 
answer to this question. To those who were resolute to 
refuse all mental capacities beyond those which were 
directly concerned in elaborating the products of the 
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sensitive consciousness, it is obvious that the discussions 
of Plato furnished the sure means of unlimited skepti- 
cism, in perpetually discountenancing these impressions 
of sense as the possible ground of real knowledge. 
With a reader of this limited creed, the founder of the 
vastest of systems must have appeared the most un- 
qualified of skeptics. He cut from beneath such a 
reader the only ground on which that reader would con- 
sent to rest. 

Again, by the very form of exposition the Platonic 
treatises might encourage such a spirit* The dialogue 
which continually invites and supposes mutual opposi- 
tion has a natural tendency to suggest the possibility 
of objections indefinitely prolonged. This result was 
heightened in the dialogues of Plato by the suppression 
of distinct conclusions. Compositions intended merely 
to stimulate meditation are seldom adapted to implant 
definite doctrine ; and the very irony in which the Pla- 
tonic Socrates loved to indulge was more calculated to 
suggest misgivings as to the solidity of all received sys- 
tems than to replace them by any settled creed. 

To this must be added the cUscipUnary purpose of many 
of the discussions conceived or recorded by Plato. The 
search for truth was made a matter of mental exercise. 
It is not the object of the chase to capture the prey so 
much as to prolong and vary the pursuit. This, it is 
true, was in the Platonic scheme of intellectual educa- 
tion a merely preliminary process, — ^the hardening of the 
soldier for a genuine encounter to come. But it is not 
to be supposed that this arrangement of subjects and 
methods was understood or observed when the manu- 
scripts of Plato were circulated in one collection. Pas- 
sages which were originally meant as exemplifications of 
mental gymnastic were readily adopted as the philoso- 
pher's avowal and exhibition of the equal plausibility 
of every form of opinion. 
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And we can easily apprehend how these results were 
assisted by the very exaltation of the Platonic tone of 
thought Truth when placed at such a height seemed 
to many minds unattainable ; what was so lofiy seemed 
out of sight The multitude would readily declare that 
it was as well to say, " There is no truth," as to say, 
^^ There is truth only in ideas:" the ideal was (as so 
often) confounded with the imaginafy. Keen and sus- 
picious critics would say that a system so aerial was the 
magnificent escape of a defeated logician, and pronounce 
that the reality which was found only in Ihe eternal 
exemplars of things was not the reality for which they 
were interested or contended, — the realities, as they are 
called, of life and experience. And the upholders of the 
inheritance of Platonism, discouraged by the want of 
sympathy, would gradually discard these higher ele- 
ments ; tiie opposition of influential schools would seduce 
them to a lower field of conflict ; and on that lower field 
finding little countenance from their own master, yet 
unwilling to surrender the great cause of the reality and 
fixity of Knowledge, they would occupy themselves in 
subUe distinctions and evasive compromises, or under 
a show of resistance betray the question and deny the 
loftier prerogative of reason altogether. 
Antoffonii- "^^^ promincut tenets of the Academic sue- 
Ji^J cession were fixed and matured by the rivalry 
^^""^"^^ of Stoicism. The disposition to doubt was pre- 
pared already ; but the dogmatism of the Stoic teachers 
precipitated it into form and firmness. 
ThBstmeai ^hc Stoics had occupied themselves deeply 
SSSS«^ with the theory of human knowledge. After 
^^SX^^ much consideration, they had devised a three- 
Knawudge, ^^j^ distribution of the subject,— classing the 
varieties of assent under the titles of science, opinion, 
and a mediate condition of the mind which they deno- 
minated foyrauria xatahpntTo^^ if, indeed, this last term 
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ought not rather to be interpreted as expressing that 
degree of conviction which belonged to those repre- 
sentations of which science {imanjfoj) was composed. 
All knowledge, in tiie Stoical theory, resolved itself into 
communications between the exterior world and the 
soul ; the foa/v. xaraX. expressed that impression which 
the soul detained as solid and certain. It was against 
this last tenet that the hostility of the Academy was 
chiefly directed. The doctrine of the fauvaela xarcdyptztxij 
upheld that impressions from objects distinct from the 
mind itseli^ when accompanied by a thorough conviction 
of the reality, were sufficient to establish knowledge and 
to satisfy the legitimate demands of the reason. Academic 
The Academics met this affirmation with their ^^^^ 
dxarahj^ioy which denied the certainty of the *^"^ 
conformity of perceptions with their causes or objects. 
In this controversy the Stoics appear to have seldom 
grappled with the real difficulties of the case ; though, 
it must be admitted, the small and fragmentary portions 
of their earlier writings which we possess can scarcely 
warrant a very positive determination on this point. 

But, while the Academic teachers rejected ^eademie 
the certamiy of the communication between the jpJSS^ 
world of reality and the soul of man, they pro- "^• 
fessed, nevertheless, to admit the necessity of fixed 
beliefs. Accordingly, they constructed (chiefly under the 
guidance of Cameades) that scale of probabilities which 
forms one of the most distinctive characteristics of the 
school; and which, taken together with their ^^acata- 
lepsy" or refusal of absolute certainty, completes the 
fundamental elements of their system. The impossi- 
bility of absolute certainty, the value of high probability, 
— ^these are the dominant maxims of the Academic 
philosophy. 

But the proportion of these elements varied Fiv$uo. 
at different periods of the history of the school, the Atn- 
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demy. wbich stretches from the age of Plato to that of 
jior. B.C. Cicero, and which critics have divided into five** 

278. 

oa^HMda Bucceflflions, whose respective heads are con- 
^^ sidered to be (after the founder) Arcesilaus, 

A^^ Carneades, Philo, and Antiochus. I shall pro- 
^. Bx. ceed to notice the principal stages of progress ob- 
servable in these successions, — ^purposely avoid- 
ing those minuter details of literary anecdote which yoa 
can easily obtain in the ordinary histories of ancient philo- 
sophy, and endeavouring to confine your attention to the 
changes which affect fundamental questions. Of these 
the accounts are often contradictory and almost always 
vague; a few prominent points alone direct our course 
in a vast and shifting landscape. 

ArcesUanSy a brother-disciple of Zeno whom he 
iS^jSS^ was afterwards to oppose, a pupil of Pyrrho and 
^m^^ Diodorus, first gave its peculiar character to the 
Academic school. His life and habits appear 
to have been perfectly suited to a teacher of the philo- 
sophy of indifference. It is reco];^ed that he encouraged 
his disciples to desert his own teaching whenever they 
preferred that of any rival instructor; though it is 
indeed possible that this permission may have been the 
result of a thorough confidence in his own powers of 
attracting their attention, — powers which are attested by 
all the authorities. His blameless life was evidenced in 
the admission of even his opponents, his prompt and 
happy activity of intellect in the replies by which he 
discomfited them. !N'one of the writings of Arcesilaus, 
however, are now extant ; and the reports of the ancient 
critics and collectors are indecisive and perplexing as to 
his exact tenets. 



^ [Gioero recognises but two, others only three, Academic aacceflsionSy 
—the Old, the Middle, and the New. Sezt £mp. Pffrrh, Hyp. i. 220. 

Ed.] 
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For instance, certain passages of Seztas Empiricus 
and of Cicero seem to intimate that the skepticism of 
Arcesilaus was only apparent, and his devotion genuine 
to the system of Plato. " If we may believe what is 
related of Arcesilaus," says Sextus, {Pj/rr. Hypotyp. i. 
§ 234,) << his skepticism was only assumed ; he used it as 
a test for his disciples ; he afterwards intrusted his doc- 
trine, which was no other than the doctrine of Plato^ to 
those whom he had recognised as worthy to be admitted 
to his intimacy and capacitated to receive his teaching." 
The general testimony of antiquity, however, does not 
strongly corroborate this representation, or, if it allow to 
Arcesilaus any definite scheme of tenets, overbalances 
them by a large weight of the declared maxims and 
objections of the skeptical philosophy. And Cicero him- 
self allows that Arcesilaus had collected from the books 
of Plato and the discourses of Socrates this principal 
conclusion, ^^ nihil esse certi quod aut sensibus aut animo 
percipi possit,"" — and in another place assures us that 
Arcesilaus had severed the feeble link by which Socrates 
had connected doubt with certainty, — '^negabat esse 
quidquam quod sciri posset, ne illud quidem ipsum quod 
Socrates sibi reliquisset."" The positive system of Arce- 
silaus, I conclude, was altogether his practical system of 
moral life; the higher ideal theory of Plato we have no 
evidence that he maintained, and the probability is that 
he overlooked it; and against the stoical theory of 
irresistible belief we have his reasonings preserved, — 
that there can be no medium between absolute science 
and mere opinion, and that it is impossible to prove that 
perceptions may not misrepresent their objects. These 
things seem to show us in Arcesilaus the first complete 
development of the skeptical tendency of Platonism, as 
yet unregulated and unsystematized, — ^accompanied by a 

"[2>«0r«rf.iii. 18,67. Ed.] « [^ood. i. 12, 45. Ex).] 
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conservation of moral propriety, derived from the au- 
thority of that great system, though supported on different 
grounds. 

The second progressive form of the skeptical 
Hiteo^ tendency is found in Cameades. Its character 
2<^^^ is systematic exposition. In the able admi- 
<^^ nistration of Carneades, the Academic philoso- 
phy assumed its definite form as a matured and 
finished theory. Cameades is the founder of the philo- 
sophy of probabilities. The great question of the day 
being the criterion of truth, Cameades denied the exist- 
ence of any such criterion, but admitted difierences in 
the degrees of assurance, and undertook to classify these 
difierences. Of this classification some record is pre- 
served; but we may easily believe that the philosopher 
carried his system into exacter details than any we 
possess. Truth, he held, was unattainable in absolute 
certainty; but we live in a world of resemblances to 
truth, and the practical assent of the mind must be 
determined by the degree of the resemblance, as £Eur as 
this can be collected. You will remember that the 
Stoics, and the Academy in consonance with them, held 
that all knowledge was reducible to certain primary im- 
pressions made upon the soul by objects distinct from 
itself. These foyvAatm are the elements of all know- 
ledge, and upon the certainty of them as representations 
of realities (it was thought) all certainty of all truth 
depends. Kow, the if<anaaia (I quote Sextus Empiricus's 
perspicuous statement^^ has a double relation, — ^to the 

^ [Adv. Ma£k, yii. } 165, fol. Compare Cio. AcadL ii. 6. This con- 
troversj between the Stoios and the Academy wiU remind the modem 
reader of thut between Beid and Brown on the nature of Sensation and 
Perception. See Brown, Lecture XXV., and compare Sir W. Hamil- 
ton's critique, Discussions on Philosophy, No. II. The TheceleUis of Plato 
was probably the source of the Academic theory p as the Cynics seem to 
have drawn the first outlines of the Stoical dootrine of jftrnU^^. Ed.] 
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object causing and to the mind perceiving, {rb d^' oh 
pyfToty and rb ip ^T ^tVcraiy}— to the external object {rh 
ixrbq lmox9tfdifov aiadTjTCfp) and to the man. Hence arise 
two considerations or habitudes of the foPTourioj — npb^ rb 
ipaanaarbv and icpb^ rbv fopraatou/jtsifop. Each of these 
{T^iauz or relations may be true or faJse, whetiier really 
or apparentiy. The fouraaia is true in relation to the 
object when it is aupupiOPOQ or conformable, false when 
dtdfo^vo^ or discordant with it. The favraata in its rela- 
tion to the subject — ^to the mind — is pherumieTudly or 
apparentb/ true or false, {iari fatpo/iiinj cUj^c;) and in the 
determination of the circumstances which govern this 
apparent truth or &lsehood lies the value of logical 
criterions. Cameades then proceeds to establish his 
degrees of probability, as the measures of the practical 
belief. The first degree is that which he terms m&opi] 
faycaaioy or l/jb^aai^, a strong persuasion of the propriety 
of the impression made; the second and third degrees 
result from comparisons of the impression with others 
associated with it, and with itselfl You will perceive, 
then, that Carneades, — ^the great representative of the 
Academic school, — Shaving very clearly fixed the double 
relation of mental apprehensions to the reality of things 
and to the mind itself^ denies altogether the possibility 
of attaining any certainty on the former relation, and 
reduces the latter to mere subjective persuasion, to which 
he undertakes to assign laws and canons. The position 
held by Cameades, then, bears a strong resemblance to 
that occupied in the last century by Kant ; as the ulterior 
development of Flatonism by the school of Alexandria 
resembles with equal accuracy the reform of Eantism 
attempted by Schelling and his followers in our own day. 

The moral views of the Academics, however, 
as presented by this teacher, contrast very un- c^Si^ 
favourably with the inflexible ethics of the Ger- 
man philosopher. Their logic being degraded to the 
VoL.n. 26 
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estimate of probabilities, their ethics were placed upon 
no solid foundation of immutable certainty. The Sove- 
reign Good was usually expressed by such formulas of 
vague and ambiguous purport as "the enjoyment of the 
gifts of Nature,*'" "the union of virtue and happiness," 
and the like; and the opposition of the Stoics probably 
produced an undue tendency to elevate the inferior mem- 
ber of the combination." This it probably was which 
induced Cameades to deny the reality of all justice but 
that which springs from positive laws," and to adopt the 
degrading practice of defending every side indifferently 
in questions of moral casuistry.^^ And Cicero, the 
avowed favourer of the Academic method of philosophy, 
in the greatest of his moral treatises, deserted it for the 
spirit and teaching of the Stoics. 

The character of the Academic philosophy under its 
most charapteristic teacher was, then, it is evident, that 
of moderation and compromise. Essentially skeptical, 
it endeavoured to evade extreme results, and thence 
gained the honour of a distinction from absolute skepti- 
cism, to which it had only slender rights. The Aca- 
demics, declares Sextus," assert reflectively ; the Pyrrho- 
nists, by mere necessity and instinct: the Academics 
allow degrees of probability; the Pyrrhonists pronounce 
all probabilities equal. But it is manifest that these 
differences (and others which he mentions) draw a line 

w [Cicero, Tu9c, v. 30, 84. Ed.] 

^ ["Contra Stoioonun diflciplinam ingeniam ^ua exaraerat,'' sajB 
Cicero, Ibid. Ed.] 

^ [Jura sibi homines pro utilitate sanzisse, scilicet Tana pro moribus 
—jus autem naturale esse nullam. Cic. Dt Bepub, iii. 15, 24. Ed.] 

" [Cic. De Nat. D. i. 5, 11. Ed.] 

^ [Pyrrh. Hyp. i. { 226. The meaning is not faithfully repreaented 
in the text. Seztns alludes solely to the eihical diferenoe of the two 
schools : — ayadiv rl ^iv thai ol 'AxadtffidiKol xai luudbv obx itofrep iftel^ (of 
^^KtirrtKol) aXXa fitrcL tov nenelaSiu . . . ifiov aSo^dorof hrofthuv r^ /3<Vi J>« fi 
avtvipytfToi u>/uv. Ed.] 
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of distinction only between Academicism and the more 
extravagant forms of the Skeptical doctrines, — not at all 
between it and any judicious system of indifferentism. 
It is certain that the whole spirit of the Academic school 
was a betrayal of the higher logic of absolute truth, and 
a substitution for it of a system of practical beliefs claim- 
ing no higher warrant than the obvious utility of a 
practical adherence. And the character which his Stoic 
opponents applied to Arcesilaus — that of " the traitor to 
Flatonism" — ^was really applicable to the main body of 
his successors with as perfect truth. 

The great value of the Academical philosophy was its 
clear perception of the importance of probabilities. In this 
field it is, in antiquity, unrivalled. And hence it became 
an easy resort for those men of moderate temperament 
who, without force or firmness of speculation sufficient 
to make abstract truth a practical foundation, were yet 
pleased to refer to philosophy the duties and conduct of 
ordinary life. 

On the third form of Academicism I shall not JIScSj. 
detain you long. Its masters were Fhilo and 
Antiochns; its predominant character, a gradual return 
to the original views of the founder. This seems very 
discernible in the accounts given by Cicero of the force 
of argument with which Antiochus upheld the reality 
and evidence of mental perceptions; nor do I know a 
more interesting fragment in all the records of ancient 
learning than the account which this great writer gives 
of the views of Antiochus in the second part of the 
Academical Questions^ from the seventh to the eleventh 
chapters. To Rome, which was now beginning to form 
the centre of intellectual exertion, the writings of Plato 
and Aristotie had been already imported ; and the trea- 
sure was beginning to attract an eagerness of examina- 
tion which, for a considerable time, superseded original 
invention. JEclecticism was the inevitable result^ and in 
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Cicero himself (the greatest philosophical name of the 
period) we see it instanced. ITpon this new gronnd a 
gradual reunion of all sects commenced: the Academics 
began to admit the necessity of principles more definite, 
the Stoics, under Pansetius and Posidonius, to relax the 
repulsive sternness of their extreme dogmas. The fer- 
mentation at length settled in a new and distinct form 
of philosophy where Plato was again recognised as 
master, but in which a portion of his philosophy long 
buried from the public eye was brought once more into 
stroDg and almost exclusive light. 



LECTURE II. 

THE SUGOBSSOBS OF PLATO, {co^Uinued.) 

G^BNTLBMEN : — 

Wb have seen the irradaal transformation of 

^ tendmeki 

the Academic philosophy into a moderated ^^^'^ 
Stoicism, in conformity with that tendency to «*«<«• 
TLniversal union which seems to have charac- 
terized the speculations of the age immediately antece- 
dent and subsequent to the rise of the Christian religion. 
It appeared as if the wisdom of heathenism, moved by a 
common danger, had, through all its divisions, combined 
against the common enemy. The reappearance of old 
philosophy upon a new stage naturally produced this dis- 
position, — ^first to neglect original research in the study 
of the ample treasures already provided, and then to 
attempt general reconciliation of systems from the ab- 
sence of that polemical ardour which perhaps personal 
authorship alone can give. It is true that the four great 
divisions of the philosophic world still preserved dis- 
tinctive characters, still sent forth their respective pupils 
and representatives; but each imperceptibly received 
influences from all the rest, and the feeling grew each 
day more and more powerful, that certainty, if ever at- 
tainable, was only to be attained by an equitable estimate 
of the entire mass of thought, and a patient selection 
from all, of the best that each could bring. 

This eclectic tendency seems destined to arise at all 
the great pauses of the march of philosophy. When 
every path of escape through the tangled forest of specu- 

26* 806 
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lation seems tried in vain, men are apt, as by a natural 
instinct, to collect in the centre and compare notes for 
some happier essay. But real eclecticism is, after all, 
a rare development ; the fixity of its orbit is seldom un- 
disturbed by surrounding attractions; and, however im- 
partially it begins, it usually ends in some foxjoo, of un- 
qualified partisanship. There is certainly little of this 
equitable indifiTerence in that Continental philosophy 
which claims the title in our own age; there was still 
less in the eclecticism of the first centuries of tiie Chris- 
tian era. 

As, then, it was to be expected that some form of 
positive doctrine would eventually emerge ascendant 
from the general chaos, it may be worth reflecting, which 
form it was likely to be, to what teaching it would bear 
affinity, what image and superscription it would boast 
to carry. 

The competitors for the mastery of the age 
^acyqf were the schools of the Epicureans, the Peripa- 
r^!t^ tetics, the Stoics, the Platonics. The last had> 
muAe indeed, wandered widely from the prescribed 
^^^ injunctions of their master; but they were al- 
ready showing signs of retrocession, and the 
multiplication and critical revisal of his works were, at 
all events, likely to direct attention from the expositors 
to their original. The writings of Plato were there to 
vindicate his fame, whatever might be the perversions 
or inconsistencies of those who professed to bear his 
standard; and it was the veiy spirit of the Boman and 
Alexandrian literature of this period to lean to the an- 
cient and disparage the new, to prize the comment in 
proportion to its antiquity, and the text above all. 

The philosophy of Epicurus could not claim 

J2S^«?**^ this predominant position. Its popularity was 

unquestioned, its adaptation to a luxurious age 

could not be doubted. But it was not formed to satisFfr 
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the wants of the time, however it might minister to its 
pleasures. It was, indeed, as it still continues to be, the 
tacit philosophy of the careless, and might thus number 
a larger army of disciples than any contemporary system. 
But its supremacy existed only when it estimated num- 
bers : it ceased when tried by wdghL The eminent men 
of Bome were often its avowed fevourers, but they were 
for the most part men eminent in arms and statesman- 
ship rather than the influential directors of the world 
of speculation. Nor could the admirable poetic art of 
Lucretius, or the still more attractive ease of Horace, 
confer such strength or dignity upon the system as to 
enable it to compete with the new and mysterious ele- 
ments now upon all sides gathering into conflict. 

The chances for Stoicism were greater. Its Thssuna. 
dignity secured respect ; its utility in an age of 
trial and oppression recommended it to men prepared 
to suffer. With such expositors as Seneca, Epictetus, 
Arrian, Antoninus, it would be likely rather to acquire 
new distinctions than to lose any of its original lustre. 
But Stoicism had its weak points too. Its rigid and 
inflexible formulas allowed of no expansion, no univer* 
sality of application, no variety of form ; its notion of 
Deity — ^majestic, indeed, but cold, and debased, too, in 
some respects by unwarrantable physical conceptions — 
was ill adapted to meet the spirit of the age, which, from 
various causes, had acquired a theological tendency to 
remote and solitary abstractions. 

The philosophy of Aristotie, which attracted a**« f^ 
much attention, scarcely obtained much actual ^rtM^ 
influence as a distinct guide of thought It 
already, indeed, began to attract to itself those 
masses of commentary which at length overloaded 
and sunk it; the long line of Aristotelian critics 
begins so early as Andronicus of Rhodes, who flourished 
nearly a century before our era ; but, exclusive of thit 
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scholastic reverence and care, its power was not largely 
felt This deficiency of influence is probably traceable 
to what is, in some degree, the main excellence of the 
Aristotelian spirit, the exceeding moderation of it. It is 
traceable, also, to the kindred characteristic of this phi- 
losophy, its absence of appeals to the higher aspirations of 
our nature, — ^which the age of which I speak (acted on 
by the influences of Christianity and of the mystical 
wisdom of the Eastern nations) peculiarly, and often ex- 
travagantly, demanded.* 

It remains, then, that we find in the philoso- 

iqp^^teS^ phy of Plaio the object which alone could fully 

uuag€%- correspond to the secret sympathies of the time. 

maSiin!^ And, in spite of all affectations of impartialityi 

in this the eclecticism of Rome and Alexandria 

resulted. At Alexandria, which its situation 



v^ and its commerce united to elevate into the 
^^^ natural theatre for the enterprise, the attempt 
at universal conciliation was chiefiy made. Its 
vast library, the gradual accumulation of the Ptolemies, 
furnished materials for the work ; the enormous aggre- 
gate of wisdom depressed the spirit of ori^nal inquiry, 
and threw every speculative mind into the attitude of 
criticism. The general conviction, that on subjects of 
mere speculation the mind of man had done its utmost 
in producing these piles of thought, had, however, the 
beneficial result of urging many to tho&e posUive sciences 
in which so much remained to be done. This is a portion 
of the history of the literature of Alexandria which de- 
serves, perhaps, more attention than it has ordinarily 
received : it lies, however, altogether beside my present 
object. "The expression," observes Matter, in the pre- 

* When the philosophy of Aristotle became really the dominant philo- 
sophy of an age, these tendencies were otherwise provided for: the 
human mind oonld bear Aristotelism as a supplement to Ghri8tiaDity« 
i>at it would haT<» starved npon Aristotelism alone. 
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fiice to his valuable account of the Alexandrian writers, 
— "the egression * School of Alexandria' has of itself 
given rise to many incorrect opinions: it is very im- 
proper, inasmuch as it can be applied equally to the 
School of the Jews, of the Christians, of the Alexandrian 
Greeks, ... In fact, the inquiry here relates not to *the 
School,' but to numerous schools. Even those I have 
just named may be subdivided into many others. . . . 
Demetrius Phalereus, Zenodotus, Aristarchus, &c. have 
founded at Alexandria schools of grammar, of criticism, 
of recension ; Herophilus, Erasistratus, jtc, schools of 
anatomy, of medicine; Timarchus, Aristillus, Hippar- 
chus, and Ptolemy, schools of astronomy ; Euclid, Apol- 
lonius of Perga, Diophantus, &c., schools of geometry 
and arithmetic; Eratosthenes and Strabo, schools of 
geography; JSnesidemus, Sextus Empiricus, Potamon, 
and Ammonius Saccas, schools of philosophy ; the sacred 
interpreters, Aristobulus and Philo, Jewish schools ; the 
emissaries of Christianity, Pantsenus, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Christian schools. Besides this, each of the philo- 
sophical sects of ancient Greece formed a particular 
school or family at Alexandria. The poets themselves 
were distributed into pleiads." Such was the diversity 
of intellectual exertion in the Alexandrian academies, to 
all of which the vast library and its appurtenances pre- 
sented a common centre and a local bond of union. The 
Museum, indeed, of all the institutions of antiquity gives 
us the nearest resemblance to the modem university. 
The emulative, ambitious temper of the Athenian had 
never led him anxiously to desire, or even to conceive, 
this union of labour ; while the very position of Alexan- 
dria^the key at once of East and West, and receiving 
into its magnificent harbours the commerce of both — 
seemed to mark it out as the natural centre for an em- 
porium of the literature of the world. 
Our path lies through only one region of this varied 
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field, bat it is one which became ultimately the moet 
inflaential of all, and which is now almost alone remem- 
bered as the characteristic teaching of Alexandria. The 
sciences of pure observation, or of mathematical deduc- 
tion, as they advance obliterate their own steps; each 
inventor absorbs his predecessor in himself and obscures 
his fame in adding to his labours ; the last l^yer of the 
pile hides all the rest : those of mere speculation, work- 
ing by no such unvaried principle of advance, leave their 
great names almost unaltered by subsequent changes; 
their symbol is not so much a structure augmenting by 
additions in height^ as a structure augmenting by col- 
lateral edifices of every form and order ; their vast monu- 
ments of thought lie scattered over tiie whole field of 
history, and their most ancient performances are almost 
always as interesting, often as suggestive, sometimes as 
instructive, as their latest. 

We must now proceed to consider the circumstances 
that prepared the formation of this new development of 
Platonism on the stage of Alexandria. Perhaps the sub- 
ject may become simplified by separating the Grecian 
and native influences from those of foreign origin. Your 
attention is directed in the first instance to the former. 
The particulars which I shall present will probably con- 
tribute to illustrate yet more fully those superior chances 
of Platonism in the contest for philosophic influence, to 
which I have already alluded. 

We have seen through what varieties of de- 
cianeif prcssiou thc philosophy of Plato. passed in the 
Nto^piL hands of his successors in the Academy. Having 
sunk into a system of restless disbelief in theory, 
and lost all its moral dignity in practice, it had at length, 
as if in weariness, reverted (though feebly and indeci- 
sively) to the lofty lessons of its founder. 

But tiie interests of skepticism were in the 
1. smdKm mean time adopted and patronized by a more 
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vigorous band. It has been held by some author- tvadnn oe 
ities that the succession was preserved without the 
loss of a single link in the original school of P jrrho and 
Timon, — a point difficult to be clearly established, both 
oh account of the obscurity of the names instanced, and 
on account of the very genius of skepticism, which tends 
little to decisive systematic formation, and still less to 
the perpetuation of it. But, however this may be, it is 
certain that at the period of the Christian era the theory 
of suspension and unbelief suddenly manifested itself 
with a vigour and completeness scarcely paralleled in any 
previous or subsequent age. Indeed, the skeptical sys- 
tem seems to have been the only one at this time which 
evinced the freshness and variety of. original thought. 
Pyrrho, it is probable, had furnished the example — 
j£nesidemus, Agrippa, and, above all, Sextus Empiricus, 
completed the project — of systematizing all the grounds 
of hesitation, [rplmot ino^t:.) Sextus reasoned and wrote 
at the close of the second century, at the period when 
the Alexandrian school was rising into distinction. We 
can easily perceive, then, how this bold uncompromising 
advocacy of the philosophy of doubt must have urged to 
its farthest extremes the dogmatism of Alexandria ; how 
this denial of the reality of knowledge in any of its de- 
partments must especially have led to that peculiar theory 
of the nature and prerogatives of the human reason from 
which, as we shall hereafter see, every thing important in 
the !N'eo-Platonic system arises. 

The second cause or element in the formation s. Th* i> 
of this system operated not exteriorly, but within gf»gj^^ 
it. I have on a former occasion observed to you wwiv*. 
that the original system of Plato, as far as it 
depended on the teaching of previous masters, was prin- 
cipally due to Socrates on the one hand, to Pythagoras 
on the other, — ^these ingredients being plainly distin- 
guishable even in the compound which Plato's peculiar 
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skill iu fusing all things to one mass enabled him to 
present. As the Socratic principle became detached 
and prominent in the Academic scheme, so the Pytha- 
gorean rose into exdosive activity in the Platonism of 
Alexandria. This was dae partly to the taste for anti- 
qnity which belongs to an age eminently critical, partly 
to the desire for the guarantee of high authority in pre^ 
ference to the mere force of reason which the same 
tendencies seem usually to generate. Those who shrank 
from the cold and comfortiess exhortations of the skepti- 
cal teachers, from that melancholy play of argument by 
which every security of belief and practice was succes- 
sively exhibited to be successively overthrown, and who 
yet found it hard to accompany the pure Platonist to his 
heights of speculation, naturally sighed for the easy re- 
pose of auihorih/y — ^for authority which might at once 
preserve to them the form of reason, and yet base reason 
upon foundations deeper than its own. ]!^ow, the only 
existing system which professed to connect itself with an 
authoritative antiquity was that of Plafco ; and this chiefly 
through the medium of the Pythagorean traditions. It 
was well known that the old Pythagorean doctrine, de- 
livered mainly in mysterious symbols, had itself reached 
Italy from remote sources, and affected an almost super- 
natural origin. The character of the founder was itself 
shrouded in mystery and miracle. Strange traditions 
had floated down the stream of ages; it was the very 
genius of the time to labour to collect them: these 
traditions had invested a single sage of antiquity with 
powers and privileges beyond those of man ; it was the 
spirit of the time to exalt these claims to canonization. 
It is not unlikely that in Holy many local associations 
would contribute to increase the charm that encompassed 
the name of Pythagoras. And thus a remarkable revo- 
lution was effected: Plato had received the mystical 
foimulas of the Samian sage, to transform them as fiur 
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as possible into their logical equivalents, to translate 
them into the language of pure intellect; ihe later 
Pythagoreans received the doctrines of Plato, to trans- 
form them back into their mystical originals. It was 
no longer a Platonized Pythagoras, but a Pythagorized 
Plato. It would appear tiiat some teachers — as Anaxi- 
laus of Laiissa, Moderatus, ^icomachus — endeavoured 
to blend the traditions of Pythagoras with the physical 
and logical theories of Plato ; that others, leaning rather 
tx> the moral and ascetic views of Pythagoras, exalted 
his code into a religion. Of the latter class, the name 
which has come down to our times with most celebrity 
is that of ApoUoniuB Tyaneus. In this &mous person 
the religious element of Pythagorism reached its highest 
pitch, and, being supported and modified by its mysticism 
of numbers and figures, resulted in the imaginary physics 
of magic and demonology. The identity of the infiuences 
in the Alexandrian school is proved, not only by the 
confession of its chief writers, with whom Pythagoras is 
evermore the symbol of the perfection of wisdom^ but by 
the complete identity of the results, — ^lamblichus, and 
even Plotinus, presenting, in many of their practical 
extravagancies, only milder forms of the folly and im- 
posture that marked the life of Apollonius. 

We must not forget, however, in the enumera- ». Tht 
tion of these disposing causes, that there likewise ^^ 
existed a body of teachers who professed to ex- f^^^ 
pound the genuine doctrines of Plato himself, ^g^ 
We possess the abstract of Platonism by Alci- j^*"* 
nous, which is really a valuable aid to stu- 
dents of this philosophy; Apuleius of Medaura, and, 
still more, Maximus Tyrius, were nearly contemporary 
with the rise of the peculiar doctrines of the school of 
Alexandria. The biographer and moralist Plu- 
tarch did for the Platonism of this period all {^SSmU 
which a style eminently popular, and peculiar 

Vol. TL 27 
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fecility of illuBtration, could effect. But, in truth, 
it is not easy to appropriate these writers to a dis- 
tinct class. The tendency to religious speculation is 
equally theirs, and to speculation of the rery same cha- 
racter and scope. The endeavour to fortify philosophi- 
cal conclusions by supposed allegories in the poetical 
mythology of heathenism characterizes them all. The 
abdication of the labour of new invention, the weariness 
of the seeming fruitlessness of the old, the consequent 
recurrence to ancient authority, and the willingness to 
be deceived in any thing that pretends to be such, is as 
observable in the Platonist Apuleius as in the Pythago- 
rean ApoUonius. 

These notices may serve to indicate some of the pre- 
paratives of the Alexandrian school which pre-exist«d in 
the philosophy of the West. We must now contemplate 
a distinct source of influence, whose infusions of spirit 
and of doctrine were even more conspicuous and lasting. 
There is scarcely a question in the history of 
a^^Stof literature more difficult to decide satisfactorily 
^pfato- ^Y^^^ ^1^^ circumstances that produced a fact in 
itself altogether unquestionable, the introduc- 
tion of Oriental ideas into the later philosophy of Qreece. 
Some critics (as Meiners) have boldly decided that the 
Oriental philosophy and its influences are equally ima- 
ginary, and that the results which are ordinarily attri- 
buted to them were the simple evolution of Platonic 
principles. Others, again, have recurred to India as the 
original centre from which all these influences radiated, 
and have carried them through Persia to Qreece and to 
Egypt. It is the opinion of another class of critics that 
the dvatoitxi] Sidcurxcdioy the teHching of the East, con- 
sisted merely in a few detached formulas of doctrine, 
which were subsequently reduced into shape by the 
moulding and condensing power of the Grecian spirit at 
the period of the conquests of Alexander and after it 
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I confesfi I suspect that the enthusiasni of our later 
critics in favour of all which can exalt the authority and 
influences of the wisdom of India has sometimes urged 
their sagacity to see in India, and her merchants and 
sages, the cause of far more than they ever effected. 
India has become a first cause in the history of philoso- 
phy, the ne pitta ultra of the long series of successive 
transmissions; and the very mystery that seems to 
shroud her antiquities has made it easy to refer all that 
is inexplicable to this inexplicable source. The striking 
discoveries which have of late been made in the actual 
philosophy of the Indian literati (of which I endeavoured 
to give you an account on a former occasion) have quick- 
ened the ardour of living Orientalists, and led them to 
hope to find in this vast and ancient people the solution 
of all the difficult problems in the history of speculation* 
But, though I conceive that the direct influence of India 
on the later Greek philosophy has been somewhat unduly 
magnified, I have no disposition to diminish that of the 
more adjacent Eastern nations. Persia^ above all, retains 
its manifest and unambiguous representatives in the 
whole literature of Alexandria, — influences transmitted 
partly by the direct agency of the visitants from each 
country to the other, partly through the medium 
of the Jemsh residents of Alexandria, (who had, jr'iSSw 
from their well-known national relations with J^^^tm, 
the Persian Empire, become imbued with many 
of its philosophical conceptions,) but mainly by those 
Gnostic sophists whose manifold caprices of heresy dis- 
turbed the early Christian church. The literary forgeries 
of an age betray its prevailing tastes ; for men will not 
boast their possession of treasures which the public mind 
is not prepared to value. The compilations of the Alex- 
andrian schools detect to the modern critic many of those 
fiivourite sources of. ancient wisdom which they were 
wont partly to explore and partly to imagine. Among 
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luorpue the Orphic verses, (old Athenian records — ^for 



menu, 
Zoneufkr. 



Plato mentions them — ^renewed and amplified 
by the Alexandrian professors,) and the Books 
of Hermes, are foand the oracles of Zaroastery which, 
however interpolated and disguised, clearly mani-. 
fest an Eastern ori^n, and whose very imitations palpa- 
bly prove the existence of writings and traditions out 
of which the imitations were constructed. These frag- 
mentary "sentences" were first collected by Pletho at 
the revival of letters. In these various compilations, 
then, we may discern the points to which the Alex- 
andrian mind perpetually veered. The Orphic verses 
represented the antiquity of Greece, the Hermetic Books 
passed for records of the antiquity of Egypt, the Chaldaic 
sentences spoke the ancient wisdom of the East; and 
antiquity in all three carried with it dim possibilities of 
Divine revelation, justified itself, and led the spirit into 
that repose of conviction which it coveted. But to the 
Hasty above all, the masters of learning emphatically 
pointed as the mysterious centre of all such wisdom as 
was alone worthy of the name. If or, amid all the diflEL- 
culties that confessedly embarrass the research into the 
real learning of l!he East, can any candid mind observe 
the veneration almost universally conceded to it, (as soon 
as authority became of any importance in philosophy,) 
the peculiarity of its doctrines, their strong internal re- 
semblance to each other and to the truth, the sublime 
character of many of them, the essentially religious cha- 
racter of them all, without feeling assured that, however 
the minuter specialties of the subject may be settled, 
there is that in the ancient wisdom of the Oriental tribes 
which irrefutably marks the country as, in some district 
of it, the original scene of real revelation. The skeptic 
may endeavour to confound the genuine record with its 
imitations; but how will he explain the common cha- 
racter of them all, — ^a character which deepens in pro- 
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portion to the very strength of the resemhlance he would 
establish ? 

The principal channels through which the stream of 
Oriental learning entered the schools of Alexandria were 
the societies of the Jews, and the occasional writings 
and exhortations of those cultivators of a peculiar and 
mystical knowledge who were by the Greeks entitled 
Qnostics. 

That impulse to reduce facts and beliefs of all kinds 
to recognised principles, which is the source of all genuine 
science, is not restricted to the phenomena of this world ; 
it is equally and instinctively active in every department 
where truths are made known to the mind of man. 
Hence the theology of a Divine revelation becomes sub- 
ject to the same scientific activity; and, as the result will 
vary according to the principles of the classification, 
systematic theology (which is this result) will take its 
colouring from the prominent philosophy — that is, from 
the recognised first principles — of the age in which it 
appears. A creed may remain unaltered, and yet the 
relations of the parts of it, so far as they are the infer- 
ences of human sagacity, may alter with the alterations 
of a popular philosophy. The Christianity of Clemens 
Alexandrinus — even of Origen — was, in all its 
leading particulars, and omitting one or two 25SSiri. 
private speculations too ardently urged, the Jj;*^* 
Christianity of Taylor and Barrow; yet it is S^TI^a 
probable that there is not a single page in the l^^ 
extensive and various works of either of the 
former writers which could by any adequate judge be for 
a moment conceived as the production of either of the 
latter. Clemens and Origen lived in the atmosphere of 
Alexandria not more than in its learning: to breathe 
at all, they must have breathed its air; to reason and 
speculate at all, they could as little have avoided to 
employ the forms and language it had taught them. 

27* 
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Now, what these writers did fdr the received theology 
of Christianity, when they thus viewed its frame and 
lineaments through the medium of a peculiar philosophy, 
was done in a much higher degree for Judaism by a 
school of Jewish writers who preceded them. Aristo- 
^^^^^ bulus,* Philo, and Josephus admitted all the 
Jjj(».c. facts and circumstances of the Old Testament; 
^^'JuT' *^® Jewish history would remain attested by the 
f^ philosophical writings of these men though the 
^700**^ original perished, exactly as the Platonic Fathers 
of the Church contribute, notwithstanding all 
their peculiarities, to swell the majestic stream of early 
tradition; but in philosophizing the facts — ^that is, in 
reducing them into the -grasp of such first principles as 
they held — ^they gave them — ^Philo especially — a position 
and a colouring which drew them within the Grecian 
field of view, and acquired for the simple and venerable 
record of Moses the questionable advantage of taking 
rank among the numerous relics that learning had dis- 
covered, or ingenuity invented, of the early and heaven- 
sent philosophy of the East. Plato, said ]!f umenins, is 
but MdMOTjz druxc^wv. 

As the Jewish doctors contributed to the general body 
of thought at Alexandria their own ancient beliefs in this 
philosophic costume, so was the Museum indebted to 
another class of instructors for the dreamy mysticism 
of Persia and Syria. The history of the Gnostics belongs 
to ecclesiastical literature, from their unhappy connection 
with the early Church. They seem to have been of every 
form of professed religion, Jewish, Christian, and Pagan, 
—exalting their own fantastic theology above all, and 
insolently intruding into every society of worshippers 

' [On the life and writings of this Alexandrian Jew, see Talckenaer's 
celebrated Diatribe^ printed in the fourth yolome of Br. Gaisford's edition 
of EttBobius's Prcqxxratio EvanffeUca. Ed.] 
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to transfonn its worship into this. And if it be warrant- 
able to judge of the procedures of the invisible enemy 
of Christianity, as we trace those of its protecting Provi- 
dence, assuredly it is no enthusiasm to af&rm that in the 
almost incredible absurdities of Ghiosticism, supported 
by men of authority, learning, and acuteness, we may 
detect a &tuity more than is natural to man, an inspira- 
tion of evil which alone seems sufficient to account for 
the facts. 

To these various sources of opinion transmitting their 
collective influences into the Platonism of the second 
century must be finally added the rise and spread of 
Christianity itself, — of Christianity which in many most 
important respects presented the reality of which the 
theories and practices of If eo-Platonism were the pom- 
pous imitation. The celestial reality and its earthly 
counterpart being thus met upon an earthly theatre, it 
would be strange if the advantage of the ground had 
not given some occasional successes to the inferior 
combatant; but we may rejoice in the conviction that 
the evil of its contact was never suffered to affect any 
vital part, nor suffered to affect any part until the entire 
system of Christianity had been sufficiently matured and 
exemplified for all future times' to render its subsequent 
corruptions or exaggerations a misfortune only to the 
age that endured them. But this is too important a 
subject to commence at the close of a Lecture. 



LECTURE III. 

on thb neo-platonists. 

Gevtlbmbn :— 

I PROOBED ta give you some account of the mode of 
speculation which was patronized by the school of Alex- 
andria. I purposely omit minuteness of details, — con- 
fining myself to the task of arresting and representing 
the general spirit of the system. The materials for this 
undertaking are ample, so ample as to perplex the student 
by their very extent and variety. But though ample in 
number and size, and various in outward form, they 
are singularly monotonous in spirit and substance. To 
master them all is indeed a task exceeding the patience 
of most inquirers, not only from their extent, but from 
their very sameness ; the mind being wearied not more 
by multiplicity of details than by uniformity of style 
and purport. The same leading thoughts occur in every 
conceivable shape ; and the effort to disguise this internal 
identity results in exaggerating the obscurity that still 
guards from vulgar eyes the mysteries of Plotinus, 
lamblichus, and Proclus. 

At the close of the reign of Commodus, about 
^jw- the year 192, Ammonius Saccas founded his 
losophSt school at Alexandria. The subsequent teachers 
"*"* , SL of the views which Ammonius had introduced 



fowndarof appeared in three different theatres, — Bome, 

nimk Alexandria, and Athens. Plotinus (bom a.d. 

205 at Lycopolis in Egypt) removed to Bome 

and established his school there in the reign of the 

820 
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Emperor Philip, about the year 244. Por- ibrphwiy. 
phyry and AmeJius followed their master to 
Kome, the former in the reign of Gallienns/ the latter some 
years earlier. At the death of Plotinus, in 270, the name 
of Porphyry became the most eminent among the cul- 
tivators of heathen wisdom. lamblichus and j^^^j. 
Hierocles continued the succession at its birth- **•"• 
place, Alexandria ; Plutarchus of Athens, Syrianus, and 
Proclus, restored philosophy to its old Athenian . 
haunts at the close of the fourth and through 
the greater part of the fifth century. The death of Pro- 
clus is assigned to the year 485. He was succeeded by 
Marinus, who wrote his master's life; he by Isidorus; 
and he, again, by Zenodotus; and the last-named teacher 
brings us to the &mous epoch of Justinian's decree for 
closing the schools of Athens, in the year 529. 

To proceed minutely into all the peculiarities of these 
successive teachers would be a laborious, though perhaps 
not uninteresting, task. My present object is simply to 
catch the predominating views which seem to have given 
their character to the entire. 

We shall first speak of their logical views, of Jft«jvi». 
their theory of knowledge^ and the privileges of Logic 
the human soul in regard to it. 

Does man's knowledge grasp the reality of ebuv^ 
things? would it remain certain even though rdaumo/ 
the cognitive faculty were annihilated? — ^this <»d}Z»g, 
is the question which (as I have more than once 
intimated) occupied so many of the Grecian speculators, 
and which the different sects of the ancient philosophy 
answered by very different solutions indeed, but which 
all strove to answer by some solution or other. The 
skeptical philosophers, we know, denied altogether the 
possibility of real knowledge ; and they built their denial 

> [See Porpfayr. Yit. PI. c. 4, quoted by Clinton, Fast. Rom. En.] 
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mainly on the allegation that, though real objects apart 
from the soul of man may exist, it would forever remain 
impossible to prove that these objects sent true or ade- 
quate representatives of themselves to the human mind. 
Such a fact could only^ they observed, be proved by a 
medium which itself in turn required proof; and this 
process was obviously endless. But when it was urged 
that the truth of the impression was itself in the first 
instance established by the irresistible conviction of the 
mind, they replied by denying the universality of such 
convictions ; by alleging the imperfection, and the errors, 
and (as they endeavoured to show) the contradiction, of 
the senses; and, finally, by maintaining that at best this 
indestructible conviction was itself but a state of the 
sentient mind, was purely subjective, and therefore could 
not warrant the reality of any thing beyond its own 
sphere. Their antagonists rejoined that tibis last asser- 
tion (the only one of any consequence in the pleading) 
was altogether unfair; inasmuch as it was of the very 
nature of this irresistible conviction that it did attest the 
reality of mental knowledge; that, consequently, the 
skeptical objection involved a manifest petUio principii; 
that the same evidence of consciousness which taaght us 
that we have mental states or qualities of any kind 
equally taught us that some of these states were of a 
kind to pronounce on that which is not the mind, to 
transcend the subjective, and grasp the real, the absolute, 
the eternal. 

But what, then, is ihe relation between the reality of 
things and the human knowledge which represents it? 
How are they connected^ that the latter, a form of human 
thought, shall thus declare the former, which is not a 
form of thought? What is the bond between the sub- 
stance of the universe (for example) and the mental con- 
viction that such substance is and must be ? between the 
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cause of all things and the law of the mind which necessi- 
tates its belief that such a cause exists 7 

We should perhaps be inclined to answer, that the 
Divine Artist, who constructed the soul of man, has 
given to it these convictions, and obliged it to believe them 
the evidences of corresponding realities. But such an 
answer as this, though commendable for its humility, 
and perhaps for its prudent sagacity, was not at all suf- 
ficient to content the more earnest speculators on the 
nature of knowledge. In the fixjst place, they asked 
whence it was that we derived the certainty of the exist- 
ence of this Divine Framer to whom we recurred in our 
solution, — whence, but from that very fikjulty of know- 
ledge Vhich we appealed to Him to accredit? They 
argued, again, that such an origin of certainty as this 
degrades the entire prerogative of the human reason; 
that it makes it the arbitrary creation of a superior, with- 
out any essential and inherent power of authenticating 
truth; that it is fraught with most dangerous conse- 
quences to the great cause of the stability of moral 
rights and obligations ; that it might even be alleged by 
cavillers that it were well for man to be deceived^ to which 
supposition this theory would afford no satisfactory re- 
ply. By such arguments as these it was urged that the 
authority of human knowledge must be set upon dif- 
ferent foundations to be of assured value. And thus 
the question was still triumphantly asked, — ^What more 
has man than his own beliefs, and how can his own 
beliefs establish the certainty of things? What con- 
nection can be shown between the real and objective on 
the one hand, and the forms and modifications of the 
human soul on the other? 

Now, you will easily perceive that there are two modes 
of connection supposable. The first conceives that, the 
two regions — ^the real and the mental — ^being distinct, 
the former transmits representatives to the human con- 
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sciousness, — that tho conceptions of the mind do in some 
way answer to the absolute nature of things. As to the 
process of this mysterious correspondence, there might 
be various suppositions. It might be held that the 
mental states are the immediate effects of their objects, 
an(l they possess the connection and internal necessitude^ 
of effect with cause; it might be held that the mental 
states are the images or resemblances of their objects, (a 
plausible but deceptive form of expression common in 
all ages;) it might be said that they are arranged to be 
consequent on their objects, without any connection be- 
yond this arbitrary arrangement, — a supposition which 
naturally glides into that of denying them to have any 
objects at all, and maintaining that mental states%re in- 
capable of evidencing any thing beyond their own transi- 
tory existence. This last is a theory of unity in which 

the objective is altogether abandoned. But 
S^tiSorv there is another theory of unity which is formed 
2fc2S5jl*^ ty preserving both objective and subjective, 

both nature and the mind, both the Reality of 
Things and the Reason which apprehends it, and identify^ 
ing them as substantially one and the same, or as two 
forms of one incomprehensible original. This is the 
second general hypothesis as to human knowledge ; and 
in this the Platonism of Alexandria was founded or 
resulted, as to this the original theory of Plato always 
really tended. The great majority of the Grecian schools 
held the doctrine that the Reality is essentially distinct 
from the Reason that knows it; the Skeptical party held 
that there is no Reality at all demonstrable; the Pla- 
tonists of Alexandria decided that there is a Reality and 
a Reason, but that both are blended in one absolute and 
ine&ble conjunction. 

The moderation of Plato was eminently 
^£Sif" evinced in the caution with which he always 
^^ hinted this form of speculation without ever 
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actually venturing to aflSlrm it* We perceive the specu- 
lation itself (as I fonnerly endeavoured to show you) in 
his theory of the Coetemity of the Soul with its ideas, 
of the sameness of their original substance, of the final 
unity in which all things were involved; we equally 
perceive his cautious hesitancy in the distinction which 
to the very last he appears to intimate between the ideal 
objects of the Reason and the Reason that contemplates 
them. But all this reluctance to pronounce on the ulti- 
mate question of philosophy was abandoned by the Neo- 
Platonics. Stimulated by the boldness of certain Oriental 
speculations, they affirmed that the cause of truth was 
lost unless the theory of unity was unreservedly ad- 
mitted, and fortified their tenets by the rather un- 
gracious measure of reviling the errors and the timidity 
of their Grecian master. It is the perpetual lesson of Plo- 
tinus, that the object of reason is not, cannot be, external 
to reason ; that truth is not in the conformity of thoughts 
with things, but of thoughts with each other. Intelli- 
gence is at once the object conceived, the subject con- 
ceiving, and the act of conception. To rest on self is 
to commune with the universe. 

Such is the main principle of the Alexandrian theory 
of the human reason. But in the speculations of the 
masters of this school these views were united with a 
vast mass of theological and physical hypotheses, — ^these 
last being, however, a mere development of the former. 
This brings us to the second consideration, — ^the Alexan- 
drian system of the Universe. As knowledge 
consisted in unity of the knowing and the ^^ry 
known, so was the first principle of the IJni- %^^^ 
verse a mysterious unity out of which all things 
emanated. This principle was superessential; it was 
alike above Being and Intelligence. You find them 
here upon the road which Plato had traced, but advanc- 
ing with a bold and hurried step very alien to the spirit 

Vol. IL 28 
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of the great master. The second principle is pnre in- 
telligence, (vo5c,) the third is Soal, {(fiojpj.) These fill the 
sphere of tlie intelligible world, and actuate all things. 
There is nothing truly real but these; and these in all 
their forms, which are the ^^deas" of Plato, are con- 
nected together by secret links that establish a sympathy 
between all the parts and elements of th^ Universe. Let 
ns for a moment inspect more nearly this expulsion of 
the system of Plato. 

The first principle of the Universe is declared 

The One, 

aeoortung to bc the One, ijcd iv.) Biit as every existence, 
though single, includes a plurality, as reason 
(the highest of existences) involves a duality of subject 
and object, the One must be actually ratiked above 
Being;' it is not to be regarded as an existence, but as 
the ineffitble fountain of existence, — a fountain which 
forever yields existence, itself absolutely inexhaustible. 
1^0 quality or character can be ascribed to the One, for 
it transcends all qualifications and speciality.^ 
jj^jj^ The second principle of the Universe is that 

J^J]*"*- which contemplates the One, and requires only it, 
to exist This is the Absolute Intelligence. 
Thus immediately interwoven with the primal Unity, 
directly dependent on it> addressing itself to it, alone 
worthy to behold it, it is manifest that Intelligence is 
the first of existences^ the highest essence in the world 
of reality and the foundation of every other. The 
operation of Intelligence is thmghJt, and thought is (as 
we formerly saw) only conceivable as identical with its 
object: the prinaiple of Intelligence^ then, by the activity 
of thmght^ does actually constitute all true existences,^ — 
create and comprehend them alL All that has being, 

« [Plotin. Enn. V. p. 491 j a:— iir^«<vo kvroQ rh iv. Ed.] 

* [See the eighth book of the third Ennead, o. 8, p. 350, to end. Ed.] 

* [Enn. V. 4, o. 2, p. 618, f;— -vcwf kcX bv T<wr^ . . • ovrdf iwf rd r/kly- 
ftara, Ed.] 
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therefore^ is bat the infinite varieties of intelligence; 
the universe of real existence is bat a vast aggregate of 
the forms-^the substantial forms — of supreme Reason. 
Whatever is real and eternal is not the product of this 
voDc ; it is the thing itself in all the multiplicity of its 
aspects. 

The third principle In the Flotinian Triad is JML^^rtk* 
the Universal Soul, which is produced by, and flipb. 
reposes on, Intelligence, as Intelligence derives 
from the original Unity.* This priaciple of Soul seems 
to be described as possessing two energies,— one by 
whicdi it attaches itself to Intelligence, and the other by 
which it becomes the active creator of the sensible 
universe, if indeed the latter is not implied as the result 
of the fcHrmer. The immediate products of this uni- 
versal ^t^jfy are the Farms of things, (e<%;, /wpfcu, Xijjot 
antpiwLTtxoi ;) which are thought inio their material recep-f 
tacle (if I may so render the expressions of Plotinus) by 
the ^' intuitive" force of nature. On the nature of this 
material receptacle Plotinus is nearly as indetfuite as 
Plato. He tells us that where the creative illumination 
of Soul fails, darkness begins; and that even this very 
darkness becomes impregni^jted by the vivific influences 
of the light that invests and penetrates it Thus it is 
that fioul in the very power of its weakness forms to 
itself a body, — endows blind matter with form and 
thought This very allegorical representation, however, 
is rendered more obscure by other representations which 
appear to contradict it, and which leave the reader alto- 
gether in doubt as to whether Plotinus meant or not to 
allow to matter any reality of existence at all.' Thus it 
is that, iu the inevitably feebleness of human speculation, 

* [i^;ti) d<Mov vov — olov hiyof vou, koL hifyy$t& tie baietp ovrdf (vovc) 
kiativw (rob hb^fiTW ayoBw,) £nn. Y. 1, o. 6, p. 487, 7. Ed.] 

* ['* Matter'' is the subject of the fourth book of the second Ennesd. 
Compare Eun. I. 8, c. 15. Ed.] 
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Bjstems which begin solely from mind are perplexed in 
accounting for its material antithesis; exactly as those 
which commence exclusively from maJUer are bewildered 
when they would solve the existence of the mind that 
arranges and governs it! The same obscurity belongs 
to Plotinus's account of the kindred question of moral 
evU^ which by the Eastern and Alexandrian speculatists 
was connected with the existence and nature of matter; 
and which naturally shares all the difficulties and con* 
tradictions which characterize their theories of this latter 
mysterious essence. 

Thus it was that Plotinus, reasoning down fcom, the 
absolute and inconceivable Unity, attempted to con- 
struct the actual universe. The connection 
^^ being purely that of emanation, the effect pre- 
existing in the cause, and the cause actualized in 
the effect, the system was essentially Pantheistic And as 
naturally it was a system of fatalistic optimism, the pro- 
duction and all its parts and elements were as necessary, 
and as 'determinate, as the producer. These considera- 
tions led to two characteristic results,' which in their turn 
produced one of the chief practical extravagancies of 
this school. The elements of the sensible universe, 
being all produced as developments of the Infinite Per- 
fection, were bound together by a secret bond vehich 
suspended every one upon every other. While likewise, 
the principle of Soul becoming as it were arrested or 
incarnated in the entire material system, every visible 
thing was animated by this subtle essence, — ^not only the 
brute creation, but that which we &Isely conceive inani- 
mate. The poetry of our own age was thus erected into 
a determinate philosophy; nature was literally alive 
through all her regions. These tenets obviously formed 
a philosophical basis for all the fantastic enterprises of 
divination and natural magic; and the intercourse with 
the demons and spirits of the universe was the recognised 
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privilege of the disciplined pupil of Alexandrian wisdom. 
The grossest follies of theurgy were the £Eiyourite re- 
sources of the emperor whose philosophy could not 
tolerate the mysteries of the Christian faith. 

Ab Plotinus had laid the foundation of the n«owpft<. 
system in his teaching at Rome, so lamblichus ^f/ 
continued the enterprise in its original and ^^^ 
more congenial Alexandrian atmosphere. His 
function was to deepen the theological character 
of the philosophy, by laboriously blending it with the 
heathen mythology and mysteries. Porphyry (who died 
about 805) had done much for this project, as a measure 
of resistance to the victorious progress of Christianity. 
To meet this powerful adversary it was also necessary to 
appeal to the prepossessions of antiquity, to construct a 
kind of catholic church of philosophy, with its unbroken 
succession, its expansive universality, and its venerable 
traditions. This was a favourite notion with the Alexan- 
drian sages. About the period of the opening of the new 
Athenian school, Chrysanthius, Plutarchus of Athens, 
and others, eiideavoured to accredit the supposition of 
their ^'golden chain," (as it was called,) a succession of 
gifted men who, they aifirmed, had perpetuated from the 
earliest times — ^from those Orphean days when gods 
haunted the earth and gave wisdom to mankind — a 
single unaltered philosophy. Accordingly, all their in- 
genuity and research was expended on the effort to dis- 
cover this treasure in the recoMs of every age : the books 
of the philosophers held the dogmas of it; the mysteries 
of Greece, Egypt, were but the rites and ceremonies of 
this divine theology. By Produs, the last great 
name among the later Platonists,* this hypo- 
thesis was maintained with great pomp of language and 
subtlety of thought. Proclus, who succeeded Syrianus 

* He died a.d. 485. 
28» 
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at Athens, (for philosophy had returaed to her Grecian 
birthplace to expire,) treated Plato very much as Philo 
treated Moses. Commingling all philosophies in one, 
he professed to study Aristotle as the grammar of Plato, 
and found in Plato all he wished to find. He styled 
himself the hierophant of the universe, and avowed his 
belief that he constituted the last link in that mysterious 
chain of interpreters of the hidden wisdom whom Her- 
mes of old had ordained to perpetuate divine truth in 
the world. His claim was not disallowed; and Proclus 
died with the reputation of miraculous powers. In the 
voluminous writings of Proclus the whole genius of the 
system is eminently displayed, — ^its sublimity, its pueri- 
lity, its sagacity and poverty, its daring independence and 
its grovelling superstition. It is not improbable that the 
writings of Proclus were indebted to Christianity for a 
term that occurs with peculiar frequency in them, — the 
term mart^ or faith, which Proclus regards as direct com- 
munion with the Infinite and Absolute and the highest 
faculty of the human soul. This, you will remember, 
is a departure from the original Platonic phraseology. 
This author is not content with a single Trinity; his 
philosophical triads recur in evety page. Essence, iden- 
tity, variety, — ^being, life, intelligence, — ^limit, illimita- 
tion, mixture, — ^are some of the instances of this three- 
fold partition which Proclus conceives to obtain uni- 
versally through nature. But over all, he, in common 
with all his brother-teachers, enthrones the Absolute 
Unity; and with them he maintains that with this 
Unity the soul of man is by a special fitculty enabled to 
converse, until, absorbed in the intricacy of the com- 
munion, it is lost in its object, and becomes, in a manner, 
itself divine. 

izeeopoii. Let us uow cndcavour to recapitulate some of 
the particulars which distinguish the Alexan- 
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Bee, then, that the later school with peculiar ir«o^i%i. 
force insist on the superessentiality of the Abso- 
lute One out of whom all existence and existences are 
projected. We observe that (doubtless to meet the Chris* 
tian system) the Triad of supreme natures is assprted 
with a distinctness little discoverable in the genuine 
writings of Plato. We can observe that the habit of 
reasotdng, not upwards, fix)m the multitude of fiu^ts 
to the Unily of Laws and of the Author of Laws, but 
downwards, from the single and absolute to the subordi- 
nate creation, is manifested in the Alexandrian specula- 
tists £»r more prominently than in their Grecian master. 
The activity of intelligences through the universe is 
another doctrine, Platonic indeed, but elevated to a 
height for which Plato never meant it by the theologues 
of Alexandria. The sympathy of the parts of the uni- 
verse is almost wholly their own ; and the superstitious 
practices derived from it find no countenance in the 
spirit of elder Platonism. But none of the doctrines of 
the later school is more characteristic than their ex- 
aggeration of those tenets on which Plato so often and so 
impressively dilated, relative to the immediate intuition 
of the Good and the Beautiful. This conducts 
me, finally, to the moral aspects of the school of 
Plotinus, which were almost wholly determined 
by this peculiar doctrine. This connection of the practi- 
cal life with the logical tenet may appear from the follow- 
ing passage of Proclus, {De Provid. ei FcUo.) 

^' There are,*' he declares,^ after enumerating five func- 
tions of the soul, ^^also five orders of knowledge." Those 
which are of the lowest grade seemingly deserve the 
name : they include things material and subject to mere 
compulsion. The second order addresses itself to the 
characters common to sensible objects, the general no- 

^ [C. 20, p. 37, ed. Cons. Ed.] 
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tions of Aristotle : it riBes from yUriefy to unity. The 
third order departs from this unity, dividing and resolv- 
ing general notions, knowing canses, deducing oonse- 
quencesy Jtc. : it embraces the mathematical seiences, 
beginning with the unit and the point, and thence 
deriving its demonstrations of oompleic propositions. 
The fourth order rises to knowledge more simple still, 
abandoning methods^ resolutions, compositions, defini* 
tions, demonstrations : it consists in contemplative 
speculation (autoptic) of beings and essences, it pene* 
trates to intelligibles. The fifth and last order, which 
Aristotle never reached, which Plato and preceding 
theologues alone have described, is a knowledge supe- 
rior to the understanding, an exaltation (ftayia) which 
assimilates the soul to God Himself: — ^^for the like can 
only be known by the like, — objects sensible by the 
senses, scientific relations by science, intelligible by the 
understanding, unity by the principle of union." ^he 
attainment of this exalted state was the object of the 
entire philosophical discipline of the Alexandrians; 
which was thus only calculated for a very few among 
mankind, and liable to be even by them perverted into 
an indolent and inoperative quietism. The leaders of 
these schools professed to have themselves attained supeN 
natural presences: not Plotinus only, but the shrewd 
and inquiring Porphyry, boasted to have been fftvoured 
with the actual realization of a state of the soul in which 
in the depths of absolute perfection it beholds and is 
absorbed in the very Deity it adores. 

Hence the means of self-perfection were all 
reduced to self-denial,--purification through the 
t ^ mastery of the body. The material frame be- 
came an object of disgust and detestation to the 
sublimated apprehensions of the Alexandrian ; as inter- 
fering with the completeness of this contemplative effort 
Plotinus refused to permit his picture to be taken, be- 
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cause it would unduly perpetuate the image of a body he 
deplored, and avoided all mention of the date or locality 
of his birth, as too dark and miserable an epoch to b& 
remembered. 

These exaggerations, which were displayed in a 
thousand fantastic forms, are indeed in this degree 
preposterous; yet we ought not to forget that tiiey 
become absurd only when unbalanced by other prin- 
ciples and exalted into the exclusive objects of moral 
discipline. That bodily abstinence through alt its varie* 
ties is in its measure suitable to a course of spiritual 
advancement, can only be denied by those who forget 
the closeness of the alliance which in this world subsists 
between the corporeal frame and the conscious spirit, 
and the peril of the influences which the former can 
exert to depress and fetter its divine associate. If there 
be such an exercise of devotion as the contemplation of 
God in those attributes of His nature which we can make 
subjects of thought, it cannot be doubted that, according 
to the ordinary laws of nature, certain states of the body 
are more favourable than others to the success of the 
effort The management of the bodily frame becomes 
then a plain portion of Christian duty ; and as such it is 
recognised in all the Christian Scriptures. They 
never derogate (with the Alexandrians) from ^^^ 
JBod}/ m the cAstracty — ^for they perpetuate it in ^cm»^ 
the state of glory ; but they do teach us to look nmT 
with suspicion and jealousy upon the peeuliar 
species of body we* carry with us in the probationary state, 
— ^to mark and withstand its overweening influence, to 
"mortify the deeds of the body," to "keep under the 
body, and bring it into subjection," to "present the body 
a living sacrifice." 

The " show of wisdom in neglecting the body" (for of 
this also the apostles speak) which characterized the 
Alexandrian teachers, and which proceeded on extrava* 
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gant supposidonBy nowhere countenanced by inspiration, 
of the radical evil of the material natare itself in all and 
any of its forms, was — as I have said-^-^-connected with 
their discipline for the evwaecy or union with God by 
direct intuition of His substantial being. Into this in- 
teresting subject you would scarcely permit me now to 
enter at any length. I merely observe, then, (for it is 
most instructive,) that their view of the union with God 
was founded ^n the error common to the many forms 
of mysticism in all ages, — ^the error of conceiving that 
spiritual connections between God and man must be cor- 
sdoua connections, felt, and known, and anticipated, and 
remembered, as a part of the actual series of thought 
As Christians you are bound to believe such intercourses 
possible and real ; but as philosophic reasoners you will 
decide that they pass in a region of the spirit to which, 
thoagh it be the basis of consciousness, consciousness 
cannot attain ; that we must receive them in &ith, and 
verify them not in themselves but in their results, — 
those results which the Christian phraseology entities the 
"fruits," and "gifts," and "witness," of the Spirit 

But, amid the errors and extravagancies to 
^S^Su^^ which this perversion led, surely no candid man 
can contemplate the peculiar design and ten- 
dency of all earthly wisdom at this very period, without 
regarding it as in a great measure providentially ordered. 
The mind of man yearned for Divine Communion, 
and grew extravagant through its very disappointment 
The actual revelation was assuredly "the Desire of all 
Nations," even though it was by so many overlooked 
or rejected. All human wisdom seemed at length to 
have paused in its exhaustion, turned to heaven, and 
sighed for a voice from thence. The whole field of 
speculation had been traversed and explored; and, 
though glittering spoils lay around its many labourers, 
the treasure which all sought was not foimdi tiie deep 
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want of the soul of man was not met, and — as if in- 
stinctively — the whole host of earthly philosophy aban- 
doned its position of inquiry, and in strange, wild, 
fantastic devotion asked of heaven to give what earth 
had hopelessly failed to supply. Heaven had, indeed, 
supplied its remedy, had anticipated and answered the 
call ; but the capricious activity of the human mind had 
meanwhile constructed its own device to meet it, and 
the broken cisterns mocked in unhappy imitation the 
fountain of eternal life. Christianity was, to many, lost 
among its counterfeits. For every Divine wonder it 
could narrate, a thousand mocking miracles rose around 
it ; for every blessed promise it could offer, ecstasies and 
raptures more transcendent still — ^the felt presence of a 
Deity — ^were boasted by its foes; its visions and pro- 
phecies were not altogether denied, but they were 
degraded as the easy attainments of ordinary wisdom ; 
and its defenders might almost become ashamed of its 
pure and lofty maxims when they saw how easily they 
could be debased into the decorations of a fanatical im- 
posture. But the genuin-e work of God was at length 
vindicated as His; it remained, it still remains, the 
strength and consolation of thousands; while, after a 
feint expiring struggle, shifting from city to city, — ^like 
the ghastly spectre of Philosophy haunting her old 
abodes, — the illusive Wisdom of Rome, Alexandria, and 
Athens vanished from the world, to become in a remote 
age the harmless object of speculative inquiry among the 
disciples of its celestial Rival. 
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LECTURE I. 

ON THB PSYOHOLOaY OF ABISTOTLB. 

It will probably be found most eligible— cer- ;J^^* 
tainly most in accordance with the usual course Jj^^ 
of modem philosophical investigation — ^to com- citato. 
mence an account of the views of Aristotle with 
his opinions on the nature, faculties, and destinies of the 
Sold. Much of the interest which belongs to such a 
writer — ^to one of such antiquity, and in many respects 
so unlike our modem teachers — arises from the pecu- 
liarity of his way of contemplating the subject itself; I 
mean, his conception of the general problem lio be solved, 
as contrasted with particular opinions on its details. This 
can best be conveyed by keeping close to the original, 
though perhaps widx some sacrifice of grace and variety. 
In commenting on Plato the case is different: there we 
are in most cases obliged to collect the great author's 
principles from a vast number of distinct sources; — ^to 
gather his primary principles is itself an exercise of in- 
ductive inquiry. But Aristotle's writings are express 
philosophical treatises, probably among the very earliest 
of their kind; they profess no other object but the 
didactic exposition of simple truth; and though certainly 
the conciseness of the slyle, and the utter dissimilarity 
to modem views of many of the arguments and proposi- 
tions advanced, create much difficulty, — sometimes an 
almost impenetrable obscurity, — ^it does not appear that 
Aristotle himself ever contemplated any object but the 
unadorned declaration of what he conceived to be truth, 

889 
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or that his contemporaries found any perplexity in those 
reasonings which so painfully tax our powers. We mast 
endeavour to throw ourselves into their attitude, to read 
with their eyes and hear with their ears, — a transforma- 
tion difficult indeed, but necessary, if we would escape 
the narrow-minded superciliousness of modern criticisms 
of antiquity. The best preparation for either Aristotle 
or Plato, but especially for the former, on account of his 
constant habit of historical reference, is the careful study 
of the few relics that remain <^ the ante-Socratic philo- 
sophy. Without this, it is impossible to do jastioe to 
Aristotle as the great systemalazi^ of Giedan qg^eculao 
tion; we cannot measure his advance unless wtt know 
precisely where he stood* In a former Course^ I believe, 
I noticed this Q>ecial benefit to be derived from study 
of these neglected but meet majestic fragments of the 
earliest philosophy of Greece : they are the rough-hewn 
masses, cumbrous and ungainly, but often solid, whidx 
Plato and Aristotle, Epicurus and Zeno, employed in 
constructing those magnificent edifices which are still 
the wonder of mankind. 

We will tum^ then, to the treatise of Aria- 
ii^l!* totle, ntpl ^u^^^j^ — a treatise which he regarded 
^^c as a portion of his general course of physical 
inquiry. You must now be prepared for asser- 
tions laboriously supported, which you will probably 
deem unworthy of such anxious disquisition; but you 
must not outshine Aristotle with his own light, or forget 
that he has himself powerfully contributed to make thoaa 
propositions trite and fiuniliar whose triteness surprises 
you in his pages. Aristotle at one time (in tiiat long 
period of gestation which preceded the birth of the 
modem philosophy) exerted an influence so powerfol 



> [On Soul, or '* On Uie Vital Prinoiple^'' under which latter title the 
book has very recenil j been transfatted bj Dr. OdOier. In.] 
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and BO universal that every thing he upheld became in* 
oorporated in the general mass of thought; and every 
inUh he maintained we have directly from him. This in- 
fluence^ protracted as it is into the very philosophy of 
the present hour, and manifested in the common terms 
of philosophical l&nguagei is the great glory of Aristotle, 
-^his truest monument Instances of this, proo& that 
the phraseology und recognised principles of our late 
and living teachers are in a large degree such as they 
are just because of this man who taught two*and-twen1y 
centuries ago in Athens, will, I think, start up before 
yoo at aearly every step in the very subject and treatise 
we are about to consider. 

I confess I consider this treatise a veiy extra- 
ordinary production* It is (with the exception 
of a few |M»sages in which the tathor, perhaps, 
confounds merely logical distinctions with physical dif- 
ferences) a perfect specimen of fair inductive inquiry, 
pursued according to the legitimate method, and often 
with veiy satisfitctory results. There can be no question, 
it must, at the time of its publication, have conveyed a 
vast quantity of new and well-arranged information; 
nor is it to be doubted that, however we may be per- 
plexed with some of its conclusions, and however we 
may be forced to admit that now and then the illustrious 
au^or escaped with pronouncing an ambiguous verdict 
rather than give up a difficulty, the books De Animd are the 
true foundation of the '^inductive philosophy of theMind/' 

Aristotle, who never delays at the threshold afufoM. 
of his subject, begins with a few rapid observa- ^^^uSm.^ 
tions on ttie dignily of the investigation he is s^oki. 
about to undertake. If we value knowledge^ he p^jS^ 
observes, and if we make a distinction in the ^''^^^- 
objeets of knowlege, either for superior exactness or 
superior dignity, both these characteristics meet in the 
laropia r^c i^^TPi^ — ^the natural histoiy of the soul. Fur- 
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tber, this species of knowledge plainly tends to elucidate 
all varieties of trath, especially the science of Nature; 
inasmuch as the soul is, as it were, the principle of living 
things, {olo)f ApiKJri ra>v ^^a»v.) This statement marks at 
the very outset the wideness of significancy which Aris- 
totle imports in his use of the term Soul. You will soon 
see that his view extends beyond the human to the 
brute, and even to the vegetable, creation ; though of the 
last he speaks briefly and conjecturally. The treatise, 
you must remember, is itself only one of a series on the 
various characteristics of the animate creation. We 
seek, he continues, to discover the nature and essence 
of the soul, {fuatv xal obaieof.) This subject of inquiry, 
which modem teachers (especially after tiie well-known 
disclaimer of Locke) have generally repudiated, belonged 
naturally to Aijstotle's conception of soul, and to the 
place his investigation occupied in a general course of 
physical instruction. It was also in some measure forced 
upon him by the bold assertions of the elder schools; 
and it corresponded, in fact, to nothing more mysterious 
or transcendental than our modem controversies about 
life and organization. Besides the inquiry as to the 
nature of soul, he professes further to examine its phe- 
nomena, (iaa aofi^i^xe nepi abnjpj) whether actual mani- 
festations of the soul itself, {Idta ndSijy) or indirectly its 
results in living beings. It would not be easy to sketch 
the outlines of the subject with more completeness; and 
we must always remember that in the history of science, 
whatever be the success of a solution, it is no small 
merit to have stated the problem correctly. But in 
reference to the nature and faculties of this principle of" 
Soul, he unaffectedly confesses that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to obtain any satisfactory assurance about it Here 
we observe the struggles of a powerful intellect, whose 
experience of scientific discovery had not been suf- 
ficiently extensive to decide his logical views. He pro- 
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fesses some uncertainty as to the mode of proof by 
which the inquiry is to be regulated, — ^whether the 
essence, the r/ itntVy is to be ascertained in this instance 
as in any other, or by some peculiar process; the latter 
supposition increasing the difficulty of the investigation. 
But even when this preliminary point has been settled — 
whether demonstration, or division, or any other method, 
be adopted— other difficulties remain : the principles of 
different subjects are themselves different, and throw 
little or no light upon each other, — ^thus, the fundamental 
ideas of geometry and arithmetic. Aristotle next proceeds 
to mention the questions whose solution he conceives 
indispensable to a complete comprehension of the sub- 
ject. They are such as these:— to what genus the Soul 
belongs? — ^is it to be entered under substance, quality, 
quantity, or any other of the categories? Again: is it 
of those things whose being is merely potential^ {iv iovd- 
fut,) or is it a positive principle of activity (ivreXix^td 
«C ? — ^18 it divisible or indivisible ? Are all souls of the 
same species (6/ioee^e?c) ? and, if not, is the distinction 
even generic f A question of importance, because in- 
quirers seem altogether to restrict themselves to the soul 
of man. Is, then, our definition (A6^c) to describe it 
simply as the common principle of animated existence? 
or is there to be a particular one for each class, — as of 
horse, of dog, of man, of the divine nature? — ^for, as to 
the "universal animal" {tb ^tfov rb xaMXoo) of the Pla^ 
tonists, it is either a nonentity or a formation of the 
mind subsequent to observation of particulars, \j^Tot oo&iv 
ioTiP^ Tj 5aT€pop,Y Again : if there exist not a multiplicity 

' [De An, i. 1, 2 5. This ptusage is noteworthy, as it involves the 
controversy between the Realists and Nominalists. It is not the only 
passage in Aristotle in which his consciousness of the problem is appa- 
rent: but I l^now no other which seems to pronounce so decidedly 
a^nst the realistic theory. Gomp. Trendelenburg's note, and see the . 
references in note 2, p. 107 of this volume. Ed.] 
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of souls in the frame, but only parts of the same soul, 
flhould we first inquire into fhe whole or the parts? Nor 
is it easy to determine which of these parts-^intellect^ 
sense, and the rest— actually differ from the others. 
Another important point in the management of the snb- 
ject is this: should the parts of the soul, or their opera- 
tions, be the first matter of examination; and if the 
operations, should not eren their objects {rii dytanipBepa) 
take precedence of these (the aiadyjrbv before the aiirdijTe* 
x6u^ &c.)7 It is true that such inquiries as these 4I0 not 
directly answer the question, what the Soul is; but they 
iaul to that answer. For as the knowledge of essences 
enables us to discover properties, so the knowledge of 
the latter leads us to tiae former; and hence it is that 
every definition which does not state, or suggest, the 
properties of things, is merely disputative. To resume: 
another most important question regards the interde* 
pendence of soul and body,— 4t being manifest that 
some affections (ttMij) are dependent on body, as anger, 
courage, desire, and all the forms of sense ; while such 
operations as those of intelligence seem exclusively 
mental. Yet even (as he sagaciously observes) if in- 
telligence require a basis of conception^ {fauraaia) to 
work On, it would seem that to supply this requisite 
the material oi^nization is demanded. The question 
whether soul is separable from body will depend upon 
the question whether any of its operations or affections 
are altogether and exclusively its own: if this be not 
the case, we can speak of its separate properties no more 
than we can of those of a line or surface whose purely 
mathematical relations can never be exemplified in real 
existence. Accordingly, without here stating any thing 
definitively with respect to the purely intellectual prin- 

* [Rather "imagination," reproduotire or paMi^e, as distingaished 
from creatiTe ; for this is the import of ^avraeia. Ed.] 
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eiple, Aristotle pronoimces that there is satisfactory evi- 
dence tiiat the passive affections are dependent on the 
body, and thus that they are 3i6pH Iwioi.^ Hence it 
follows that they become a portion of the territory of 
the physical inquirer, who defines chiefly by the material 
canse, as the logician chiefly by the formal; though, in 
truth, both these causes, as well as the final, concern the 
student of nature. In short, the physical inquirer is 
engaged with all the affections and properties inseparable 
from particular bodies, and considered as such ; the maihe- 
matieian^ in properties separable not actually, but by 
abstraction, {i^ dfcscpi^eu^l) the student of ih» firH jphUxh 
9ophf^ in those which are actually separate existences. 
To the first of these classes, then^ belong the passive 
affections of the soul. 

Such are the chief topics of the introductory disserta- 
tion of Aristotle's treatise. They are calculated to im- 
press the difficulty and variety of the investigation, and 
do in reality comprise nearly all the principal psycholo- 
gical problems which have perplexed mankind since the 
days of the author. The materialist tendency of Aris- 
totle's views is clearly enough observable throughout,-^ 
a tendency which is not very fully counteracted by his 
subsequent assertions (few and rather ambiguous) of the 
distinctness of the higher (or active) intellectual prin- 
ciple. But of this hereafter. 

The next chapter brings us to Aristotle's in- ch^ur 
variable preliminaries, an historical summary ^Jgj^f. 
and discission of the opinions of his predeces- JJj;^ 
sors. He observes that all inquirers have seen 
that the animate differs from the inanimate in two 
principal characteristics, {xtw^^u re xai xt^ alaOdy%aOaL^ 
in motion and sensation. And, inasmuch as they con- 

^ [This phrase is ezpliuned by Philoponus (ap. Trendelenb. Comm, 
p. 206) as equivalent to Mi h iXy rb eJvai ixovra Ktd ob ;t6y)Mrrd,-- '' Forms 
which haye th^ir beiii|; in miUter, audi ai» aol separabW Kd.] 
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ceived (erroneously, ^according to Arietotley for this is 
one of his most cherished principles^ that that which 
moves another mast itself be in motion, they pronounced 
the soul to be itself in this state of constant agitation. 
Hence Democritus and Leucippua endeavoured 
tMiUue^ to apply their coarse atomic conceptions to the 
substance of the soul, — with whom Aristotle 
joins some of the Pythagoreans, who, it seems, were 
guilty of the same preposterous hypothesis, that the 
matter of the soul was the same as the restless motes 
in the sunbeam, though others rose a step higher, in 
declaring the soul to be identical only with the influence 
that moved these particles. Aristofle remarks that these 
philosophers — as well as, in a less decided degree, even 
Anaxagoras himself— lost sight of the funda- 
mental distinction between the mere moving- 
principle and the mind, in its higher Acuities, 
i^^X^ and vo5c ;) when he especially (Anasagoras) pro- 
claimed that Mind not only governed but directly moved 
the Universe, {uovp xtu^trae rd ttop.) Thales, impressed 
with the importance of the character of motivity in the 
soul, attributed a soul to the magnet In all these in- 
stances, as well as in others, we observe the universal 
confession of this attribute, combined in most cases with 
the ungrounded supposition that the mover must itself 
be in motion. The other class established by Aristotle 
is that of those teachers who were chiefly struck by the 
attribute of perception and of knowledge. With these 
philosophers there reigned a maxim of great antiquity, 
whose author is probably undiscoverable, — ppaMyxurffat 
bfiotip Sfiotov^ — ^that like is known by like ; and hence they 
determined the nature of the soul by the number of 
elements they admitted into the external world. Thus 
Empedocles composed it of all the recognised elements. 

* \Phy9. viii. 0. 5, f6q. £d.] 
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Others, struck by the intellectual capacities of Anfwfe- 
the soul, and in accordance with their theory 
that numbers were the true principles of the Universe, 
applied their numerical formulas to the perceptive and 
cognitive powers of the mind, — ^to intellect, science, 
opinion, and sense, (voDc, ijceanj/jaj^ Wfa, wladijat^.) And 
when to this they had added the capacity of originating 
motion, they obtained their well-known definition that 
the soul is a " self-moving number." Another influence 
affected these determinations, the conviction that the 
essence of the soul was removed from body ; and hence 
those who did not unite all the elements selected that 
which seemed to be most refined to incorporeality. De- 
mocritus (indirectly) pronounced for fire^ Hera- 
clitus conceived it that exhalation {dofoffu/iiaat^) ^fc"***^ 
firom which, as ever fluent, his obscure system 
deduced the universe. Alcmseon, Hippo, Critias, sought 
it in such substances as approached, in their estimation, 
nearest to these attributes ; and even those who formed 
the world from contraries assumed the same rival prin- 
ciples for the soul. The earth alone, Aristotle observes, 
except in the system of Empedocles, has not been num- 
bered among its constituents. And thus, on the whole, 
the attributes apprehended in the soul have universally 
been motion, sense, and incorporeality, (bplZovzai . • . 
xiw^cety ahOijaitj rip daa}/juiT(p,) I need not remark to 
you how valuable are these scattered notices of the elder 
philosophers to the critical student of speculation, or 
how the rapid summary of Aristotle attests the great 
attribute of his mind, — ^its unrivalled power of classtfi- 
cation. 

The arguments by which Aristotle, according to his 

usual custom, proceeds to overthrow the theories of each 

of his predecessors, conduct us into a world of thought 

• so foreign to our existing habits, that I fear it would be 

- impossible to secure them fix>m (perhaps very undeserved) 
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depreciation without an extent of detail and comment 
for which we have now no time or oj[>portnmt7. He first 
attacks the iyntem which finds the essential character 
of the eonl in self-motion; by which yon are here to 
nnderstand, not the power of originating motion in the 
body, but the power of putting iiseif in motio&,-*« doe> 
trine which (as we shall hereafter see) would negative 
one of the main tenets of the whole Aristotelian meta» 
physics, the impossibility of motion being produced in 
any substance by its own energy. The soul does indeed 
move tiie body, but its own actual motion is only that in 
which it participates with the body it moves. If the soul 
be thus in motion, it must move either xaff abtb or naff 
€T€povy — either by a proper motion of its own, or by being 
in that, or attached to that, which is moved,-^-either as a 
man walks, or as he is borne in a vessel. Its motion too 
(which seems much the isame division) will be either 
natural or accidental. But the former of these supposi- 
tions is not admissible. A natural or essential motion 
of the soul would infer the occupation of place: it would 
include the possibilily of a violmt impulse of the soul to 
motion and rest, which is altogether inexplicable. If it 
be held that the soul is moved as it moves, it must be 
moved by a motion of translation, (fopdi) it is capable 
then of leaving the body and returning to it, of which 
no instance is producible^ Kor, if the soul be essentiaOjf 
motive, can it be rightiy conceived movable indirectiy 
by some distinct object; yet this impulse xara mi/^jftp^, 
incidentally by objects distinct from itself is the very 
mode of operation to which we are most accustomed in 
the phenomena of sensation. Aristotle pursues the 
subtie argument into the inmost intricacies of possibility, 
by urging liiat, as motion is the outgoing <^ the thing 
moved, if the soul (as is maintained by his adversaries) 
move itself, and therefore be itself also moved, it must 
issue out of its own very essence. Democritus, it Bf- 
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pears, urged that the soul in its motionB moved the hodjr 
it animated; but Aristotle replies that the perpetual 
motion which that philosopher attributed to the soul 
would, on this supposition, prevent the possibility of 
rest, — ^while it is also inconsii^ent with the true mode 
of mental influejuces. Aristotle next enters into a refu- 
tation of the account (not dissimilar in principle to that 
just mentioned) given by the author of the THnuBus of 
the constitution and agency of the soul of the world, — 
a refutation perfectly justifiable, indeed, if we regard 
that account as intended for a literal statement, and at 
all events not unwarranted by the unnecessary par- 
ticularity to which Plato carried his too romantic hypo- 
thesis. Modem criticism will, however, I fear, pro- 
nounce that the refutation is nearly as unintelligible as 
the original doctrine. It attributes, says Aristotle, 
magnitude to the universal soul, and thereby deprives 
that soul of its purely intellectual character, degrading 
it to the merely sensitive* or concupiscent principles. 
For intellect is essentially indivisible, (dfufnj^,) or, if 
continuous, not continuous as magnitude, but, like its 
thoughts, (poijfiaTa,) in the successive way of number. 
I will not delay you with the further prosecution of this 
part of the argument, but notice another objection 
which is characteristic. Aristotle denies that the opera- 
tion of intellect can be symbolized by the circular 
motion of this general Soul, inasmuch as the act of 
ratiocination is not thus perpetually recurrent, but 
terminated at the one extreme by its principles, at the 
other by its conclusion; and the active exertions of 
intellect are similarly bounded by the end for which they 
are wrought 

Another theory in much vogue in the age of -^'^^'^J^ 
Aristotie was that which was principally patron- ^^ » 
ized by hi^ own pupil the musician Aristoxenus, 
and which pronounced the soul to be a ^^ Harmony.'* 

Vol. IL 80 
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This doctrine, you may remember, is also controverted 
by Plato in the Phasdo. The harmonists alleged that 
the body was composed of contraries, that harmony was 
the "crasis and synthesis" — ^the temperament and con- 
ciliation — of contraries, and that, this office being per- 
formed by the soul, the soul must be truly definable as 
Harmony. But the soul is no composition of mixed 
elements, replies Aristotle; yet this alone is harmony. 
The soul gives motion to the frame ; but what harmony 
originates the motion of the instrument? The health of 
the body may be styled its "harmony;" but the principle 
of soul is more and higher than bodily sanity. Harmony 
implies composition and proportion of its constituents; 
but, if we pronounce that the soul exists wherever these 
are discoverable in the body, we must admit not one 
soul but many, according to the number and variety of 
its different combinations. Hence, concludes Aristotle, 
after a cursory notice of some peculiar views of Empe- 
docles, "the soul can neither be a harmony, nor move 
in circular motion: it can be moved indirectly, and even 
move itself by a reflex operation, when it moves the body 
in which it is; in no other sense can it possess local 
motion." "It is not the soul that is angry, compas- 
sionates, learns, reasons, but the man by the soul," and 
considered as having a soul, which gives him conscious- 
ness and recollection of all organic changes; while as 
to the higher intellectual principles it is essentially im- 
passive, and undergoes the appearance of decay merely 
on account of the failure of its instruments. 

The Pythagorean definition of the Soul — ^the 
^JX!^ "self-moving number" — is next transpierced by 
u^$^ the rapid and penetrating criticism of Aristotle. 
ZSSi'.» To all the former objections to the actual motion 
of the soul he adds a cluster of new difficulties 
that beset the arithmetical metaphysics of Pythagoras. 
The very motion of this " unit in position" will geome- 
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trically form a Ime! Buch a unit is incapable of being 
more than the agent in motion; it cannot be also moved. 
Numbers are capable of subtraction, and thus leave a 
number different from the former; but the soul remains 
unchanged in animals that have undergone amputations. 
With such arguments I will not detain you. It is hard 
to believe that the symbolical language of Pythagoras 
did not carry some weightier import than the puerilities 
which are here so easily overthrown; but, though we 
owe Aristotle much for his records of the old philosophy, 
we certainly are not much assisted by him to its illustra- 
tion. His criticisms are almost without an exception 
depreciatory; nor does he seem to have known the en- 
joyment to be found in tracing truth through all her 
disguises of antique symbolism and mysterious proverb. 
In this he offers a striking contrast to the more conci? 
liating spirit of Plato. We. may, however, grant his 
concluding objection to the Pythagorean definition, — 
that it will be found no easy task ^^to explain from it 
the affections and operations of the soul, its thoughts, 
sensations, pleasures, and pains." 

I have already mentioned the opinion so largely chtmttr 
entertained in remote antiquity, that " the like ^Igjj^ 
can only be known by its like," — a maxim which ^*« 
Plato applied chiefly to the ultimate unity of £'***■ 
Beason and Truth, of the Spirit of Man and 
the Spirit of the Universe. In the natural philosophy 
of Empedocles, this principle seems to have been em- 
ployed for an humbler purpose; which indeed Plato 
himself did not altogether disdain, though I cannot be- 
lieve that he valued it much. The soul, thought the 
philosopher of Agrigentum, must itself be the counter- 
part of the external world ; to comprehend that world it 
must be similarly constituted ; it must, then, be a com- 
position of the same form of elementary natures which 
surround it, mingled and actuated by the same two 
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powers of concord and discord. Aristotle refutes this 
notion in his fifth chapter in a great variety of ways. 
There are, he urges, substances which the soul appre- 
hends and which yet cannot be traced to these elements, 
or, at least, which depend on a union and proportion of 
these, elements forming a new whole, which whole ought, 
therefore, according to the principle of similars, to be 
found in the souL Grant that it apprehend the elements 
of beings by virtue of its own elementary afiinity with 
them; diXA rh aovoXov Ttvt yvmpuX\ unless it carry within 
it the veiy proportions and combinations {i!Op>t ^ wpOicei^) 
which regulate these elements. His next objection is 
taken from the doctrine of the categories. Real being 
{vd ov) comprises aU these generic notions or classes: 
shall the soul, then, be of a structure to correspond with 
them all? This is inadmissible, for the principles of 
these categories are mutually distinct: shall it consist 
only of the principles of substances (Sjb; and c?iSoc) 7 how 
then shall it apprehend any thing dse^ as the veiy ar- 
rangement of these categories presumes it can? Must 
it not become a mere quality or quantity in order to 
detect these classes? and how is this consistent with 
its substantial being? This doctrine o^ Empedodes is 
likewise inconsistent with his own maxim, that '^ the like 
sniffers not from the like," {djtoBiz etwu rb i/wtou Imb too 
bfioiou ;) for his school will allow that sensation, and even 
intellection, are passive affections. Why also are none 
of the outward earthly constituents of Body endowed with 
these perceptive powers ? Why, indeed, is not perception 
universal, and every portion of elementary existence 
capacitated to recognise itself through the universe ? 
Kor is this system suitable to the real dignity of the in* 
tellectual, or even the vital and conscious, essence, — 
which stands altogether above the bondage of material 
elements, and the former, plainly prior to them in exist- 
ence, [voSc npo^euiaraTO^ xai xupto^ xard yiHrev,'] Aristotle 
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adds a curions observation, which may remind us of the 
peculiarity of the philosophy we have to deal with, and 
serve to warn ns in how different a climate of speculation 
we are breathing when we open these ancient pages. If, 
he remarks, '^ the soul must be formed of elements, there 
is no need of them aU in its constitution; for either 
member of a contrariety will discern both itself and its 
opposite ;" adding a maxim which has become proverbial, 
— that "by the straight we judge both itself and the 
crooked, for the rule is singly the test of both," [xpcrij^ 
dfjupoiv & xaveiv.y 

Nor will Aristotle admit that the principle of o.6.ji7. 
soul is diffused through the world universally, 
as Thales and others hastily decided. We cannot admit 
soul where there is no evidence of animation, without 
destroying all grounds of reasoning ; nor will the most 
resolute upholder of this fantastic theory venture to give 
the title of " animal" to the elements singly or in their 
insensible combinations. But the following argument 
was urged, it seems, as the strength of their case. The 
whole and the parts of the elements are homogeneous, 
{5Xop ifwetikc t-otc fiopiot^;) and, since the parts are en- 
dowed with animation in animal organisms, we may 
conclude the whole must be so. This is of course easily 
answered, by reminding the objector that the principle 
of soul maybe superadded to- some matters, though not 
to all ; but Aristotle further keenly retorts, by arguing 
that this allegation would infer that the soul mingled 
though the elements must be of literally the same kind 
with that in animated bodies, which is confuted by the 
very admission of the adversary, who cannot deny the 
distinction between his soul of fire or air, and the prin- 
ciple of life, motion, and thought. * 

Finally, Aristotle asserts the unity of the principle of 

' [C. 5, i 16, ed. TrendelenbuTg. Ed.] 
80* 
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BOol. It constitntes Id his view the combining-power 
that comprehends and binds the whole organizatidi of 
the frame ; and, as there must be such a bond until death 
has removed it^ we shall have to seek it in an infinite 
seriesy unless we stop with the soul itself as the simple 
and indivisible principle of unity. And thus, he observes^ 
the whole soul of the insect is found in each of its parts 
which live and move after section. The whole soul, then, 
is engaged in each exercise of the &cultie8 of the soul ; 
and wherever one faculty exists in the frame the entire 
is formally present, even when, as in the case of the in- 
sect, not numerically the same in each portion. You will, 
I think, be inclined to consider that this obscure distinc- 
tion does not throw much light on the subject: this 
formal presence of an indivisible soul is, however, of 
much consequence in the Peripatetic psychology.* 

Having thus rejected all preceding solutions of this 
great problem, the founder of the Lyceum has cleared 
the way for his own views, — ^views which you will not 
expect to remove the difficulty of the question, when 

* Aristotle frequently returns to the same perplexing problem, and 
allows it awoplav ix^iv, (ii. 2, 7.) Yid. Hitt. Animal, iy. 7. The property 
itself of separate yitality and reproductiye power is a characteristic of 
the lowest forms of organic nature, and diminishes as we ascend in the 
scale. Thus, (as' Aristotle himself constantly obseryes,) it is chiefly 
manifested in plants, in which eyery slip will propagate its species ; it 
is manifested in the polypus kind most of all the animal kingdom ; in 
worms the sections generate a head and tail, but, as I am informed* 
with a limit to the number of possible diyisions; when we adyance fur- 
ther, the separatiye power ceases, but in the part that retains the 
centre of yitality the reproductiye power is still strong, — ^thus, the lob- 
ster regains its claws. This, too, gradually diminishes: and, from the 
reooyery of an entire limb^ the power at length lessens in man to that 
via medicatrix which heals a wound. ... In eUmmtary animals (as they 
may be called from their simplicity) this independence of parts is found 
united with another curious property, — a facility of exchanging /uncHon» 
among the different organs. If the polypus be turned inside out, its 
nutrition is performed with equal effect by its exterior surface. 
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yOQ remember that the veiy interpretation of them has 
been among the bitterest and most ■ protracted contro- 
versies in the whole history of philosophy. The chief 
obscurity of Aristotle's account arises from his having 
connected it with his own dark, and often, it must be 
allowed, ambiguous, metaphysical principles; for Aris- 
totle, though always attached to the pursuit of truth by 
observation, valued the conclusions of observation mainly 
as they tended to illustrate these ultimate arrangements. 
Another cause of the obscurity of the Aristotelian defini- 
tion is its exceeding generality, — a feature which you 
must always bear in mind in criticizing its merits. Aris- 
totle found the principle of soul wherever there was a 
moving organization, a perpetual succession of changes 
under a common form of being, and with an internal 
principle regulating the change. The definition was, 
therefore, to be framed so as to meet all the varieties 
of this organic condition ; it was to apply to this inter- 
nal principle of organic changes wherever discernible; it 
was to suit vegetable, animal, and rational existence. 
Ei Tt xotifbv im ndai^z ^^^ ^^^ UyuVy — and r/c ^^ 9;hj 
xoivdraro^ Xojo^ a&r^C) is his introduction to his definition. 
He compares it (ii. 2, 1) to a geometrical definition of 
figure, common to dll and peculiar to none. And, though 
I am aware that our proud conceptions of our own nature 
(perfectly just as regards its exclusive and special prero- 
gatives) tolerate with impatience the notion of such an 
affinity in the inferior elements of our being, there can 
be no question but that the views of Aristotle as to a 
progressive claim of organic existence are verified by 
true scientific observation. Between organic and in- 
organic beings there are plain, palpable, and absolute 
differences. Springing from a germ and so reproducing 
its species, nourished by intimate combination of matter 
according to laws of assimilation, every part contributing 
to the common purpose of the whole, and, after evincing 
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a peculiar power of resisting the common laws of matter, 
decaying and dying after definite periods, the organized 
portions of the creation are at once and easily recog- 
nised. Nor does it appear (though it has been attempted) 
that any real terms of continuity can be established (as 
in crystallization) between these separate provinces. 
But the case is very different when we have once arrived 
among organized natures. There are, indeed, decided 
differences between animal and vegetable beings, — ^the 
powers, namely, of sensation and voluntary motion 
which belong to the former ; yet we know how difficult 
it is in the case of (for instance) the zoophyte to deter- 
mine whether any such distinctive attribute is really 
possessed. And it may be questioned whether the most 
perfectly organized brute does not differ more from the 
zoophyte than the latter from the sensitive plant Aris- 
totle, then, by what is substantially an admissible gene- 
ralization, comprehended all organized beings in one 
vast class as gifted with a ^{>;^ or soul, whose different 
kinds or faculties {duvd/ui^) distinguished the different 
species, — each species in the ascending scale retaining the 
faculties that preceded it, and adding on the new ones. 
It was necessary, then, to construct a definition applica- 
ble to all these developments of soul; and such a defini- 
tion as would also compete with those characters of sub- 
stantiality and yet indivisibility which Aristotle thought 
universally recognizable in all its manifestations. Now, 
there are two ways of declaring the nature of a thing: — 
one, to reduce it to some known class; the other, profess- 
ing it to be unique and irreducible, to direct the mind to 
observe it, by simply pointing out where and when and 
how it is found to exist. It was, unquestionably, a 
misfortune to the Aristotelian philosophy, and one of 
the great causes of its injurious influence on the progress 
of knowledge, that it too ambitiously attempted the 
former of these modes of communicating scientific in- 
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fonnation. Tou must at once perceive how this habit 
of reducing all things to genera already known must 
inevitably confine the energies of investigation: the 
true business of science and its greatest glory is, as far 
as possible, to establish new genera, to discover modifi- 
cations of being before altogether unsuspected. After- 
wards it will, by these vast and simple properties, explain 
multitudes of phenomena, and thus verify its discovery; 
but the crown still belongs to him whose sagacity has 
detected the new genus. It is not too much to say that 
the whole of the Baconian reform turns upon establishing 
this simple maxim, — ^that the lo^cal definition by genus 
and difference is not to be the great primary aim of phy- 
sical science, but its subsequent and inferior application ; 
and, as a consequence, that the proper work of "syllo- 
gism" is also not the establishment, but the application, 
of the general laws of man and nature. These remarks 
belong to another part of our subject, and have here 
been incidentally suggested by the attempt of Aristotle 
to define the soul, or supersensible principle of organized 
beings. To that definition and the further details of the 
subject we shall proceed at our next meeting. 



LECTURE II. 

THB SAMB SUBJECT, (continued.) 

The object of the Aristotelian investigations, I con- 
cluded by observing, is mainly classification, the redac- 
tion of beings to previonsly-known genera. The attempt 
to perform this office for the soul in Aristotle's universal 
sense of the word piust necessarily lead to unprofitable 
subtleties, even though, as in many other unprofitable 
pursuits of mistaken science, valuable observations may 
be gained on the journey. The principle that maintains 
life, sensation, and reason, in conjunction with an oigan- 
ized body, and with whose cessation these cease, is single 
in the world ; it is plainly different from any thing ob- 
servable in the inanimate creation; and we may be 
assured that any attempt to generalize it must terminate . 
in some false, or ambiguous, or nugatory proposition. 
It is clear that it can be done only by two courses, — 
either by quickening the inanimate world or by deaden- 
ing the animate; and, as &r as I have penetrated the 
spirit of Aristotle, it seems to me that he had an evident, 
though subdued and disguised, tendency to the former, — 
which, for the rest, is, as you know, not strange to the 
philosophy of antiquity. Let us now see by what means 
Aristotle endeavoured to fix the idea of soul among his 
logical assortments; premising that you will find his 
definition chiefly intended to apply to the inferior func- 
tions of the soul, from which he afterwards ^separates 
the supreme agency of intellect so decisively as to lead 

368 
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some of his interpreters to conceive that he attributed 
a double soul to man. 

In his strong faith of the value and efficiency ArisMe- 
of the categories, Aristotle begins with the most ^o/soui 
abstract of conceptions, in order by regular 
descent to obtain the due location of soul in that 
system of human thoughts. The most universal of ideas 
is t6 tlvaij bare existence, which comprises all the cate- 
. gories. Among the rest, and holding a position of great 
importance, it includes the notion of obmoj or substance. 
Substance is either possible, with a capacity of reality, 
or it is that which gives reality to mere possibility, or, 
finally, it is the compound of both.^ In technical lan- 
guage, it is either matter, (SAj^,) or form, (jJtopf^^ eldo^y or 
X&fot:^ or the resultant of both in real existence, — the 
actual natures that surround us in the universe. !tTow, 
it is a characteristic of Aristotle's philosophy that his 
"forms" are. essentially active; our word "actual" to 
express reality is strictly Aristotelian, for forms alone 
confer reality, and they, as real, are by Aristotle con- 
ceived to consist in a state of " energy" ever active yet 
ever complete. Whether this conception originally 
arose from regarding the soul as a "form," or from 
purely metaphysical speculations as to the best mode 
of accounting rationally for the existence and laws of 
the universe, it is plain that it aided the construction of 
Aristotle's definition, and naturally led to it. Matter, 
then, being capacity^ (duuafu^,) and Form being act or 
iureXixscay Aristotle proceeds to affirm that iHgunoum 
bodies are plainly substances,' and that natural %^l!fi? 
bodies are universally so, as being the ground- ^**""' 

* [Xtyofiev 6fl yhoq tv rt rav ivruv t^ owrtav, raimff 6i rb f/iv 6c vAj/w, {b 
fu0 avrb likv wk iori rdde «,) erepov 6i fiop^ ical eldoc, xaff fjv ^ Xtytrai 
rdde ri ; mi rpirov rd U roirrav, De Animd, ii. 1-2. £d.] 

' [ovclai 6i fidhtrr' elvai doKowri rd aCtftara kcH roirruv tcL ^utd. lb. 93^ 
Ed.] 
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work of all others. When to the natoral body is added 
the possession of Ufe^ it still remains a sabstance, and as 
such cannot be confounded with or affirmed of soul : it 
is not the attribute of a subject, but itself a subjects 
matter.' Body, then, considered apart^ is materially 
and potentially a natural living substance ; and the soul 
is that which formalizes and exalts to actuality this 
naturally living substance previously endowed with a 
mere susceptibility of these attributes. But we have 
not yet reached the entire definition. In the general 
notion of activity Aristotle discovers a distinction which 
is in various fonns of veiy extensive application in his 
metaphysical philosophy. There is a principle of energy, 

and a direct exercise of energy; a dormant 
tn^aid activity and an operating activity; even as 
Mpytio. ^Q^Q ig ^ habitual knowledge and an immediate 
contemplation ; or, as he otherwise illustrates it, as there 
is the state of sleep and the state of waking. This seems 
to be the previous distinction of power and act trans- 
ferred to tie re^on of energy: thus, he compares the 
soul shortly after, in this same respect, to ^ ddwipuK: ro5 
dpydvooy sc. the organ of sight Now, in the nature of 
the case, the former of these — ^the source of energy — ^is 
prior to the other; it is the first conceivable state of the 
activity afterwards manifested. Here the soul becomes 
^^ the jirst energy" of the body. Further, the body, both 
in plants and in animals, is evidently instrumental or 
^^ organic;" a term and notion first, as far as I know, 
fully developed in the writings of Aristotle, and for 

which the world is still indebted to him. And 
(^^^ thus we gain the entire definition, so famous 
"^ and so contested, which pronounces the soul 

universally considered to be "the first enideehekC' (or 

• [wK av elff Tb aofia fvx^, ov y&p kari tov naff inroKetfihcv t6 eoftOj fioXkw 
6k inmselftevw ml ihi' lb. 94. Ed.] 
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energy) " of a natural organic body, which body itself 
haa life potentially."* The sonl, he adds, is not sepa- 
rable from the body in so far as it is the " energy" of this 
body: were the eye an animal, the visive power would 
be its soul, and, that power being removed, it could no 
longer, except homonymously, be termed an eye: thus 
also, passing from part to whole, the soul is the essence 
of the particular organized body to which it is attached. 
At the close of the following chapter (ii. 2, 12) he reca- 
pitulates his views succinctly. "The soul is Xip}^ and 
eTiSoc, not Hhj and (moxtifuvov. And as substance is three- 
fold, — ^form, matter, and the compound of the two,— of 
these matter is capacity, form is act ; and as that which 
is made up of both is ifjt^ojpv, animate, the body is not 
the act {ivc^ixua) of the soul, but the soul itself is the 
act of a certain body. And therefore they rightly judge 
that neithfer is the soul without the body, nor is the soul 
body, but (^ci/iaroc r^) something pertaining to the body. 
• . . And each soul is in its own proper and peculiar 
body; for such is the nature of things that the ^ente- 
lechy' of each thing is in that particular thing which is 
U potentially, and thus is ever inherent in its own proper 
matter." AH this refers to the inferior nutritive and 
sensitive soul only ; though Aristotle (not according to 
his usual precision) leaves us to collect this from other 
passages in the same and subsequent chapters, in which 
he expressly declares his opinion that the voDA or theo- 
retic faculty is another genus of soul, and separable, and 
eternal. I may here observe that it forms no slight' 
difficulty, in determining the sense of Aristotie's psycho- 
logy, to fix in what degree he meant to include the intel- 
lectual faculty (whether passive or active) in his general 
descriptions of the nature and qualities of soul. He 

* [^xi ^OTiv hrtkkx^ta ^ vp^ni adfjurroc ^unv 6w6ftti ^oifv ixo*^<K» t 5. 
Ed.] 
Vol. II. 81 
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perpetaally meets us with nspi dk tou OecapijTtxou wA 
Srepoc Xirfo^y (ii. 8, 10.) 

Such, then, is Aristotle's effort to fix the generic cha- 
racter and essence of the soul. He afterwards proceeds, 
in the spirit of the modem method, to describe it by its 
properties, and with remarkable sagacity and success for 
his age of science. But we may pause for a moment on 
the investigation we have completed. 

It is evident that this reduction of the notion 
of soul to the notions of substance, form, and 
energy is of little scientific value ; that it shares the fiite 
of all attempts to classify that which is absolutely unique. 
To say that it is real substance is merely to affirm that it 
has more than possible existence ; to call it a form is 
merely to intimate that the body is more than a confused 
heap of undetermined capacities of being ; to name it an 
energy of the first order is to pronounce that it has that 
in faculty which subsequently appears in act. The de- 
fect, then, of the definition is this, — ^that it adds nothing 
to our knowledge of the subject, and gives little or no 
assistance in mental classification; the merit of it, as 
compared with its predecessors, is, however, this, — ^that 
it also assumes nothing hypothetical. It may also be 
observed that, Aristotle having once divided universal 
being into the two classes of potentiality and actuality, 
of matter and form, he at least allied the vital and con- 
scious principle with the loftiest elements his scheme of 
existence supplied; and, having established his form, 
* causes, or principles of being, he found in the soul the 
noblest three, — ^the formal, the efficient, and the final; 
for these he blends together as accomplished in the 
nature of the soul, which is at once the form, the 
agent, and the ultimate end of the body it animates, 
(ii. 4, 8.) 

^^ There is a distinction of perpetual recurrence 

aiap.n.qf in Aristotle (see Phya. i. 1, 2; Eth. Nicom. L 4) 
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between that which is clearest in the nature of tj^Mcnnd 

hook of the 

things and that which is clearest to our appre- 'f^Sf ** 



hensioris ; and this forms the ground of transi- 
tion from his definition of the nature of the soul in itself 
to a description of its faculties. The animate is 
manifestly distinguished from the inanimate by SJ/^ 
the possession of life, which manifests itself in JSJ^** 
many various faculties. The lowest is the nutri- 
tive, possessed by the vegetable creation in common with 
all other living things ; which world of mere vegetation 
is accordingly said to " live," every plant having within 
it this d.pyyj and dupa/ju^ of increase in all directions. That 
this faculty can exist without the rest is plain ; but that 
the others can exist without it is manifestly impossible, 
at least iv rdc^ Ovfjzo'i^. The (^(fov rises above the 
iporbv by the attribute of sensation, dtii ttjp aarOrjacv ; not 
necessarily, observes Aristotle, by that of local motion ; 
for all admit that the animal nature truly belongs to 
beings altogether unable to change their place, (as the 
whole tribe of zoophytes. and adhesive shellfish.) In the 
sensitive faculty itself the feeling of ioicch is itself as 
separable as the nutritive function from the sensitive; 
being frequently possessed by animals who seem to be 
endowed with no other sense whatever. And this ac- 
cording to the scheme of progress; for touch, which 
includes taste as one of its species, is the sensitive faculty 
most necessary for the purposes of the nutritive. With 
sensation, again, is necessarily connected appetite^ (vb 
dpexTixdu;) since sensation involves the pleasurable and 
the painful, (see iii. 11, 1,) and these must infer desire and 
aversion. Beyond these, again, is the motive and the in- 
tellectual faculty. "*" And thus we gain a second skwndde^ 
and more intelligible definition of the soul, thewd. 

* Each step of adyance implies the rest that precede it: — " As/' says 
Arist, '' the triangle is implied in the square, so the nutritive in the 
Bensitive faculty." (ii. 3, 9.) 
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(ii. 9, 12,) as being that (roDro) by which we live, 
and feel, and reason — ^/><iTaic— (that is) as the first 
principle of these faculties, — always remembering (for 
this he perpetnally impresses) that the soul is not to 
be considered as the matter or simple subject of these 
powers, but as a nature essentially active, and which 
by its innate efficiency, even when dormant, rales, ani- 
mates, and realizes the body. We are said, he observes, 
(ii. 2, 16, 16,) to be healthy by health itself as a principle, 
or healthy as to the body as a subject; this principle of 
health is as an ttdo^^ a koyo^y an ivipy^ta of the body, 
inherent in it ; and it is in this sense of activity, not 
that other of passivity, that we are to affirm that by the 
soid we live, and feel, and understand. The history of 
the soul, then, is the history of the principle that per- 
vades organized nature, and rises by regular and distinct 
gradations from the lowest form of vegetable being to 
the mind of Aristotle himself. Nutrition and reproduc- 
tion, sensation by touch, sensation by other senses, de- 
sire and aversion, power of local motion, faint powers 
of memory and conception, intellect recipient and intel- 
lect active, — such are the successive regions to be sur- 
veyed and characterized by the philosopher of soul. 

I need not remind you that this fine outline of physio- 
logical inquiry, thus drawn by the masterly hand of 
Aristotle, and comprehending the whole organized crea- 
tion, has directed nearly all subsequent investigations, 
and in some form or other prefaces our treatises to this 
very day. It is difficult to say in what degree Aristotle 
was indebted for it to his predecessors: his powerful 
faculty of reproducing all antecedent learning in new 
forms doubtless was manifested here ; and it is not im- 
probable that Plato has lost much of his due credit by 
preferring his own graceful way of dialogue (in which 
systems of this kind can scarcely be clearly stated) to— 
except in one or two instances — ^the form of methodical 
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exposition. But though Aristotle, who, we must remem- 
ber, was the descendant of a long line of physicians, may 
have obtained many hints towards his arrangement, the 
style of the whole performance is marked with characters 
of independent research scarcely to be mistaken. 

To the vegetative principle — ^the first mani- rhefmro, 
festation of an organic "form" — Aristotle as- Sg*;;?^ 
signs the same two leading characters which JSf^ 
. are still attributed to it, — those of alimentation 
of the individual, and reproduction of the species. The 
latter he ascribes, singularly enough, to a certain myste- 
rious appetency of the immortal and divine, which, unable 
to realize itself in the perishable individual, tends to the 
perpetuation of the kind. As the soul is in three re- 
spects the akia and d.py^ of the body, — as its formal prin- 
ciple of being, and the actuality of its mere capacity; as 
its final cause, nature working ever with an end in view, 
and the body being to the soul an instrument for its own 
purposes ; as its efficient or moving cause, — so this last 
cause, is manifested not merely in local motion, but also 
in the other species of motion, — those, for example, of 
change {dkXoi(oae^) and augmentation or diminution, {atj^ 
ctQ and fOi<rc^.) The motion of variation is instanced in 
sensation ; the motion of augmentation in the process of 
nutrition. The remaining discussion of the subject of 
this inferior soul does not offer much matter of interest. 
Aristotle censures the idle hypothesis of Empedocles, that 
the growth of plants downward and upward depended 
on the principles of earth and fire respectively, and dis- 
cusses the agency of heat in the business of nutrition, 
— » notion which seems to have got currency, according 
to Aristotle, (and these rude conceptions are not without 
interest as illustrating the progress of physical science,) 
from the fact that fire alone, of the four supposed 
elements, appears to be itself capable of assimilation 
and increase. But, though Aristotle exalts fire to the 

81* 
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dignity of a (toi/aiuop, hB still contends for the disposing 
and moderating power of the soul. The soul or vital 
principle employs heat to modify aliment ; as the pilot 
uses his own hand to move the radder of his vessel, 
(ii. 4, § 16.) Whether alimentation takes place by the 
operation of contraries on contraries, was another ques- 
tion which thede early physiologists attempted to solve 
by supposed universal maxims; as ^'the impossibility of 
like affecting like," &c. Aristotle justly enough distin- 
guishes by the period of the process; which in its early 
stage will present contraries, and in its final stage simi* 
lars, as we are accustomed to recognise in our term 
" assimilation." The philosopher's power of distinction 
is next exercised upon the respective ideas of augmen- 
tation, nutrition, and generation: the animated body 
possesses the first, as it is a quantity, (jf ttw^Sp n ;) the 
second, as it is a definite substance, for the conservation 
of the same substance is the purpose of nutrition ; the 
third, as it is qualified to preserve, not the same, but 
the similar^ (pb ro5 rptfo/jtiifoi^ AiX ciov rb rp^fopMyov^ 
§13.) 

The great cause of imperfection in Aristotle's 
^^p^ treatment of these subjects is his unhappy pre- 
-'Wjtofiw't ference of merely logical distinctions to physical 
observations. The reader perpetually laments 
that a sagacity so perspicacious and so universal should 
be wasted through half a treatise, in labouring to recon- 
cile hasty observations of nature to arbitrary maxims 
previously assumed, and in applying a multiplicity of 
distinctions which at best can avail for littie more than 
mere propriety of expression. Potential and real, pas- 
sive and active, are the feeble keys, that, easily fitted 
into all the wards of nature, have yet no strength to 
stir the bolt. His treatise on the soul, as all his trea- 
tises, contains many valuable suggestions and many 
important fitcts; but, no matter how interesting the 
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-particular discnssion, the chance of a minnte metaphj- 
sical distinction is ever sufficient to win him from his 
subject into a labyrinth of obscure and profitless dis- 
quisition; and he seems to .value facts only as they may 
grace or illustrate these artificial classifications. 

This character is too applicable to the chapter mts^ 
that succeeds the one on which we have been o^S^ 
engaged. It treats of sense in general, but alto- 
gether in reference to those distinctions of which you 
have already had so much. Aristotle determines that 
sensation is motion and passion, and, of all the species 
of motion, variation. Elsewhere he defines actual sen- 
sation with great exactness as ^^a motion or excitation 
of the soul through the body," and as thus belonging 
equally to both. (De Somn. i. p. 185, b.) The question 
next arises, why there is no sensation of the sensitive 
faculties themselves; and this difficulty is solved by 
establishing that the sesthetic or sensitive is only potenUcdj 
even as the combustible has only a fitness for co'bibus- 
tion : the sensitive, therefore, cannot feel until its power 
be exalted into act This customary distinction is then 
elaborately reiterated and its differences mtiltiplied by 
new dissections. In passive variation there are also two 
species, — alteration destructive and alteration preserva- 
tive, the latter of which brings the faculty into act. 
After insisting on these distinctions, which Aristotle 
seems to consider of very high importance, though till 
then, as he tells us, without a definite name, he proceeds 
to the more obvious differences of the acts of sensation 
and of general seienee. The objects and active causes of 
the former are external, are singular, are necessarily 
present (and only occasionally can be present) for the 
act of sensation; those of the latter are inward, uni- 
versal, and ever the property of the soul. The knatcledge 
of things merely sensible is similarly restricted with its 
objects themselves; and thus the ahOijuxbv is in power 
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only-until the aiaOifjTbv is in act : the active operation of 
the latter on the former is tucOTjat^^ in the accomplish- 
ment of which the sensitive and the sensible qnalitj 
become ultimately alike, (ii. 5, § 7.*) 
Th^aiok Aristotle considers that the objects of the 

cS^^ senses — ^their external causes — should first be 
^iM/iiL discussed; the acts and the faculties of sense 



next in succession. It of course necessarily 
follows that the obscurity in which the external media 
of sensation were in that age involved — they, as you 
know, forming the last and most refined subject of 
physical inquiry — ^must affect many of his conclusions 
with error. Yet hints of native sagacity offer them- 
selves often to the reader, and render these pages still 
of interest to the historian of physical research. 

The proper objects of sense, declares Aristotle, are 
twofold : — ^those which are apprehended by a single sense, 
and those apprehended by more, or all the senses. Ton 
will recall Ihis division in the "Essay" of Locke. The 
subjects of all the senses are, motion, rest, number, 
figure, magnitude ; of which motion is plainly sensible 
to touch and sight. And all the rest, he elsewhere 

* In the act of seasation, Aristotle urgently maintains a distinct 
being for the sensible ohjed. The ancients, sajs he, (iii. 1, 16 ; see^ 
also Mdaph, ix. 3,) have not correctly conceived that nothing is white 
or black except when aeeuy and that there is no saporific quality withoat 
taste: this is true as respects act, but not as respects power. Both the 
sensitive and the sensible are to be understood, each of them, as exist- 
ing potentially and actively : in sensation the act of both is combined 
into one, though still essentially different; and in this active sense 
hearing and sound (for instance) arise and expire together ; but poten- 
tially their existence is mutually independent. And he observes that 
it is only in some of our senses that language supplies distinct names 
for the active or energizing state in the cMtrrucbv and the omiAf^: 
thus, while we have in one case sound and hearing, we have no term 
answering to "vision'' for the active or operative state of colour* M 
exciting it. 
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observes, are perceivable by motUm, (iii. 1, § 5;) "as mag- 
nitade by motion; as well as figure, for figure is a mode 
of magiritude; so also rest, as the absence of motion; 
number by the negation of continuity, (rj Ajzoipdau zoo 
tfui^epDc;) unity by every sense. And thus there is no 
special sense of each of these: — ^for it will be as we now 
apprehend the sweet by sight, — ^because we have a sense 
of both, in which when they coincide {ycau aufmiacaai) 
we know accordingly." See also ibid. 4. To these two 
classes of sensible objects is to be added a sort of sensa- 
tion xara arjfi^&^xo^^ as when we are said to see the son 
o( Cleon, when that he is "the son of Cleon" is really 
an inference from the direct object of sense. The senses 
are not deceived, but conclusions inferred from sensible 
appearances. The cases of deceit he states, (iii. c. 3.') 
The perception of each object of proper sense is scarcely 
at all fialse, {dUptrcov liaoaa xh ^&j8o<:;) the inference as 
to the subject of the sensible quality may be false ; judg- 
ments as to the common qualities, such as motion and 
magnitude, still more so. This observation might lead 
us to expect a close analysis of the ideas ordinarily 
attributed to mere sense ; by which the modern inquirers 
might have been anticipated in that detection of asso- 
ciated judgments which has made one of their chief 
titles to glory; but Aristotle pursues it little further. 

I do not purpose to present you with any detailed 
account of Aristotle's views as to the objects or media of 
the various senses. They belong less to the history of 
general speculation than to that of natural philosophy. 
A very brief notice may, however, be not uninteresting, 
as illustrating the slight advance the most sagacious 



' [This ourioufl chapter would seem to have been suggested by the 
discussions on the conditions of false opinion in the Theaiehu and 
Sophiaia, 2 ^ is an evident critique of p. 264 of the latter dialogue. 
En.] 
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mind can make in such a field without patient experi- 
mental investigation. 

With regard, for instance, to the object of 
«««<ir*<- sighi, the question turns in Aristotle upon the 
conception of three principal subjects, — colour, 
transparency, and light. Colour is the direct object of 
vision ; it affects that which is actually transparent, and 
by means of this actually transparent medium becomes 
visible; it is xeiojuxdu too xar^ ivipyttav dtafopou^. The 
transparent medium, then, must possess some acti^ity 
of transparency, some diaphanous virtue, to effect this; 
and it must be when deprived of this activity that colours 
become invisible. Now, this actuality of the transparent 
medium, which makes it indeed transparent, is light; 
which is hence described by the definition so often — and 
not altogether unjustly — subjected to modem ridicule, 
as ^Hhe act of the diaphanous considered so far forth as 
diaphanous." (§ 2.) Sound is the sonorous body in 
act, light is the pellucid body in act; and the latter 
reveals colours^ as the former reveals the varieties of 
acuteness and gravity, (ii. 8, § 8.) They differ, however, 
in this, — that sound is motion and light is not, {De Sens. 
vi. p. 676, B.) Light, according to Aristotle, is not itself 
a body, nor the efflux of a body; for then it should 
occupy the very same place with the diaphanous medium, 
— ^which is contradictory: it is, "as it were, the colour 
of the diaphanous medium, when it is actuaUy diapha- 
nous by fire or the like." 

He proceeds to treat of sound and hearing in 

Oft ^mutui 

and Hear- the samc stylc ; maintaining for both, as for all 
the senses, the absolute necessity of a medium. 
He observes that there is a reflection of both sound and 
light, and considers both to be the perpetual conditions 
of hearing and seeing; plainly enough accounts for 
sound by impulses of the air continued to the organ, 
(ii. 8, § 3, &c.,) and seems to have had some conception 
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of Blow and rapid vibrations as causes of differences of 
pitch, (ib. § 8 ;) though this (affirmed by Dr. Gillies, p. 50) 
is very doubtfal in my judgment. Aristotle attempts to 
explain the fact of hearing by the supposition of a 
ao/jifoijc djjp in the meatus of the ear, — a notion which 
seems to have originated in a principle countenanced 
elsewhere by Aristotle, and stiated by Plato in the 
TimceuSj — ^that there is an internal relation between each 
"element" and the constitution of each organ, and the 
cause of the possession and privation of voice, — observa- 
tions which, as all Aristotle's physiological remarks, dis- 
play wonderful vi^lance and variety of observation, with 
an equally singular confidence in precipitate and super- 
ficial explanations. 

Of smell Aristotle observes that it is our most on the 
defective sense, that air and water are its appro- ^^^^^ 
priate media, and that its objects are usually f^y 
dry, as those of taste are eminently moist. This 
latter sense he considers a species of touchy and 
in truth only one of its numerous varieties. Nor is 
either taste or touch absolutely without a medium; 
though the objects of these senses differ fi'om the rest in 
affecting at once the medium and the sense. It is, says 
Aristotle, as the soldier receives at once the pressure of 
the shield and the stroke that smites it. The real organ 
of both these senses is, he considers, beneath the outer 
surface, — a faint conjecture not unlike the real truth. 
The objects of touch he pronounces to be the differences 
of body as body, {dtaipopau^ ffdfjuiTo^ jf awfxa ;) in other words, 
the "primary qualities" of Locke. The organ holds a 
kind of mediate position between the extremes of its 
objects; and it is the excesses or deficiencies above or 
below this mediate intensity which it detects. 

Aristotle closes this book of his treatise by Thttmdjih 
stating of the senses in general, that they are omeiue 
all "recipient of sensible forms without the iunc^ 
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«gM/^ matter;" an assertion not absnrd if understood 
MrtiAeiMtf. in the author's sense of matter and form, and 
not in the gross way of atomic effluxions; an 
assertion the substance of which is, perhaps, involved in 
all our ordinary admissions, that the material ground of 
sensible qualities is not itself directly apprehended by 
sense. He illustrates it by the well-known comparison 
of the impression of the signet on the wax: — "the wax 
receives the brazen or golden seal, but not quaienus it is 
brass or gold ; and the sense of each object is affected 
by that which has colour, or taste, or sound, yet not as 
each of its objects substantially and materially exists, 
but as it is such, and according to its formal essence^ 
And thus though the sensorium and the object agree, 
yet they differ also : the sentient organ may be a definite 
magnitude,^ but the sensitive faculty is no magnitude, 
but a proportion and power answerable to it This pro- 
portion must be duly maintained between the sense and 
iU object; and hence excessive impulses destroy the 
organs. And the reason why plants are without the 
sensitive power is just this : that they are naturally with- 
out this proportioned recipient to detach the forms of 
the sensible objects, and are thus affected by the whole 
complex material mass, when they are affected at all. 
And in all similar cases inanimate bodies are not affected 
by light or darkness or sound or smell as sensible forms, 
but by the bodies in which these sensible forms are con- 

* [y TotavSi Kal xarh rdv Xdyov. { 1, ue, in yirtue of its qualities, and 
formal description. Ed.] 

' [The Tulgar reading (retuned by Bekker and Trendelenburg) of 
this passage is, /UyeBog fih> y^p hv ehf rb cuodavSfjtevov, w fo^ t6 ye <ua9irrtK^ 
elvai. Read with Simplicius, r^" ye alaO, elvai. " The organ which per- 
ceiyes maj be a definite corporeal magnitude, but not as it is sentient:" 
i.e. its perceptiye power is no function of its material bulk, nor vice 
versd: it is an immaterial power, not a certain quantity of matter. 
Ed.] 
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vejed: it is not the sound bnt the concussion of the air 
that cleaves the tree in a thundeivstonn." (§ 5.) Else- 
where e2q)reB6ions occur more emphatic as to the trans- 
ference of these sensible qualities; yet they are still 
essentially distinct from any effluxion of matter. As 
(iii. 2, § 8) ^^That which sees is m a manner cohwredj 
(iariv (5^ xsj^pefputuarai ;) for each sensorium {ala0rjv^pi6v) 
is receptive of the sensible quality without the matter; 
and hence when the sensibles themselves are absent, 
sensations and favraaiat remain in the sensoria." Such 
are nearly the expressions of Aristotle on this important 
question of the communication of the senses with the 
external world. You will observe that the sensible 
forms of which he speaks are essentially immaterial^ 
and certainly, whatever may be thought of the value 
of the theory in any shape, are very different from the 
coarse caricatures which are presented of his doctrine in 
many modem publications. The ^< forms" of 
Aristotle may be illustrated by comparing them ^J^,^^ 
with the "forms" of Kant, the modem meta- ^^^ 
physician who in every respect most nearly re- ^^jem' 
sembles him. Aristotle-— impressed, as all must 
be, with the menial character of the qualities of the 
external worlds-separated them from their material sub- 
stratum, at least in conception, — xazd, jlo^^ov,— and held 
that from their posts in the external world they, and 
they exclusively of their " matter," held connection with 
the mifid, becoming in a manner one with the mind that 
apprehended them. And if matter be real, and the 
qualities of matter real, this statement cannot be thought 
extravagant : it is true that matter is directly perceived 
by no sense, and that the qualities or "forms" of matter 
are the subjects and furniture of the sentient soul ; it is 
these that detach themselves from their material basis 
and alone afibct the sensitive principle. The view of 
Eant is simpler; but it recognisesy at least as regards the 

Vol. II. 82 
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principal of these qualities, the same general problem, 
and attempts its solution in a way not dissimUar. He 
thought it preferable to regard the chief of these same 
forms as completely the issue of the mind itself which 
according to its own laws invests external objects with 
them: they do not come to us, but we create them. His 
theory of forms was indeed more limited in its applica- 
tion to the objects of sense than that of Aristotle, — ^being 
confined to the ideas of time and space; and it was also 
confirmed by researches into the distinction of the evi- 
dence of experience and demonstration, of which Aris- 
totle appears little cognizant; but the separation of form 
and matter belongs to both, and is as justifiable in the 
one as in the other. 

Aristotle proceeds io show that there exist no 
A"tai;^ senses beyond those he has enumerated. The 
^^rd arguments employed are scarcely worth delaying 
your attention, — ^turning chiefly on the ancient 
notions concerning the four elements. He remarks a 
principal advantage in the possession of a variety of 
senses ; that thereby we are enabled to distinguish the 
primary qualities of number, magnitude, motion, &c. 
from the secondary with which they are associated; were 
every thing white we should not distinguish colour and 
extension.^ This is one of those pregnant observations 
that make us regret that Aristotle should suddenly desert 
the most promising investigations, after (as we should 
imagine) getting so admirably within view of them. He 
also raises the question of a consciousness distinct fix>m 
the mere sensation, which you will perhaps remember 
has been largely discussed by a late writer.* "Since," 
says our author)**^ " we perceive that we see and hear, it 

• [B. lii. c. 1, 2 8, Trendelenb. Ed.] 

* [Dr. Thomas Brown, Leotare IX. on CoDsoioiuniesB. Sd.] 
" [B. iii. c. 2, 2 1. Ed.] 
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is necessary that we be conscious of our seeing either 
by sight or by some other faculty. The sense must be 
conscious of itself, or there will be two sensations of the 
same object Moreover, if there be this farther sense of 
the sensation, either the process must go on to infinity, 
or some sensation must be conscious of itself: this, then, 
may as well take place at the first stage. On the other 
hand arises the difficulty that, as the proper object of 
sight is colour, if the sight perceive itself, that self must 
be eoJmredy To this he replies by a distinction, and by 
observing that there is a certain quality of colour even 
in the organ, (as before cited,) — as often, stating the 
question better than he solves it. 

The second chapter of the third book of the jjjj?^* 
treatise dz Animd introduces us (§ 10) to a tenet " 



which has been considered a peculiar glory of 
the psychology of Aristotle, — his doctrine of the 
common sense, to which all sensible apprehensions are 
supposed to be referred. Many expositors seem to con- 
sider this doctrine, as in Aristotie's view of it, a conclu- 
sive proof of the unity and immateriality of the soul ; it 
may, however, be much doubted whether this inference 
does not exaggerate and distort his real meaning. The 
^^ common sense" of Aristotle appears to be still a 
" sense," and generically nothing more, though invested 
with more extensive prerogatives than any single sensi- 
tive faculty. His argument for its necessary existence is 
nearly this. The differences of things sensible must be 
apprehended by sense. Yet this detector of differences . 
cannot be any peculiar or special sense among the five 
external ones ; for each can but perceive its own object, 
and none can compare with the rest : — oure xsj[CDpta[ihoiz 
ivdixtvat xptvuv. It can no more be effected by distinct 
senses than by distinct persons. There must then be 
some single faculty of sensation, the common judge of 
all. Nor, again, can the objects be presented to the 
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sense in different times any more than by different organs, 
if a single indivisible judgment is to be pronounced: the 
two objects must be included in the one instantaneous 
judgment Hence, there must exist some common centre 
of sensation, in -v^hich all the sensations of all the senses 
are received and compared. This sense must indeed in- 
clude contraries, and is thus in one sense indivisible, in 
another capable of division. It is strange that the neces- 
sity of admitting this fact should not have suggested to 
Aristotle that he had no right to assimilate this &culty, 
as a disceming-fiiculty, in any manner to the functions 
of sensation. This seems to be little raised above the 
confusion of Condillac and the other French expositors 
of Locke.* Aristotle seems to assign other senses like- 
wise to this centre of sensation. It is it which becomes 
singly conscious of the separate organic affections ; it is 
it (he sometimes seems to say) which becomes cognizant 
of those notions which are derived from many senses, — 
as motion, figure, and the rest ; it is it also, he tells us, 
which is mainly affected in the state of sleep \ the sense 
of iovjch^ as the universal one, he appears to associate 
intimately with it, and argues from hence that the true 
seat of this sense cannot be merely external. The sctisus 
commimiSj then, is what we should in this day call the 
nervous centre ; Aristotle's inaccurate anatomy refers it 
to the hearL^ 

However difficult it be to conceive that the perception 
of a relation of difference should by Aristotle be ascribed 

* However, it may be that Aristotle merely meant to make it the 
general receptacle of sensationSy and to attribnte the disoeming^power 
to the intellect. See iii. 5» 10. [This can hardly have been Aristotle's 
meaning. Compare the treatise De Somno^ c. 2: De Senfiu, <^* 7> &• J^ 
JuventutCf o. 1. tuv Idiuv aiadirrripiuv kv ri koiv6v hmv tuadtp^ptav, ei{ h roc 
Kaf hipyetav cuaO^aeig avayKcuov awavrgv, Ed.] 

" [De Juo. c. 3. av6yKtj xdl t^ cuaBrrrtK^ lud nyf ^peirrus^ i^^XK ^ rf 
Kopdi^ n)v apxffp elvcu Tcig hcUfiotc. Ed.] 
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to sense, (whether special or general sense,) the diflEiculty 
is scarcely alleviated by his subsequent affirmation of the 
essential distinction between intellection and sensation. 
This (whether reconcilable or not with the former) he 
strongly asserts. Many, he observes, among living things 
possess the one, comparatively few the other; sense is 
never false in its report of its proper objects, reasoning 
often erroneous. Fancy again {(pavTcurloL) is also very 
different from mere sensation ; a truth with the obvious 
grounds of which it is needless to trouble you. From 
all the faculties that tell us of true or false the ^apraaia 
is plainly separated ; as Aristotle, repeating some of his 
previous reasonings, establishes through all the spheres 
of sense, opinion, intellect, and science, with a minute 
exactness which we could gladly exchange upon this 
evident argument for greater clearness where it was more 
required.* These gradations conduct us to the last divi- 
sion of the Aristotelian psychology, — the intellect active, 
passive, speculative, and practical. 
f 

* Of memory, Aristotle tells us that it is founded on the ^avraaia ot 
conceptiye [imaginatiye? Ed.] power, even in the remembrance of 
things " intelligible.'' He observes that reoolleotion is guided bj asso- 
oiative laws, in a passage which has often been quoted since modem 
investigations hare given a peculiar interest to the topic, and, distin- 
guishing it from avdfimjaic or voluntary reminiscence, makes the posses- 
sion of this latter faculty a prominent distinction between the human 
and the inferior animal creation. The book irepl fn^fOK km avafw^eo^ is 
not unworthy an attentive perusal. [The second chapter of this treatise 
is especially interesting, as it contains (H 7, 8) the only attempt at a 
theory of association to be found in any Greek philosopher. The student 
should compare Coleridge's remarks on this subject in the Biographia 
LiUraria with those of Sir J. Mackintosh in his Dissertation on Moral 
Philosophy. Ed.] 
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LECTURE III. 

THE SAMfl suBJBCTy {continued.) 

Gentlemen : — 

We proceed to the congideration of Aristotle's 
tojfjwj^ view of the intellectual fooulty, — ^a sahject of 
2j;^^ great intricacy and ohscurity, from the unhappy 
conciseness of the author's style. For this con- 
ciseness, which is a heaaty where the suhject is, and 
properly admits of being, expounded with the exquisite 
exactness and regular consecution of mathematical me- 
thod, becomes a most harassing tax upon attention, and 
a most invincible obstacle to perfect intelligibility, where 
the subject is new to the reader, is tp be explored by 
observation of facts, and is liable to be viewed in a great 
variety of aspects. Still nu>re is the difficulty increased 
when to this conciseness of each sentence is added a 
most perplexing collocation of the sentences themselves ; 
uncertain queries, positive assertions, doubts, and deci- 
sions, following each other without any discernible 
ground of connection, and resembling less the finished 
treatise of a great writer than the loose hints and in- 
complete speculations of his note-book. However ad- 
mirable the method of Aristotle appears in some of his 
writings, (the Kicomachean Ethics, for example,) and 
would perhaps appear in all of them if we possessed 
them in their original state unmutilated by the chances 
and changes of centuries, it is certain that some of his 
chapters as they now stand present the most puzzling 
combination of brevity and prolixity — ^brevity in every 

378 
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clause, prolmty in fheir number and reiteration — to be 
fonnd in the compass of philosophical literature. 

The human intellect, it is well known, is ^JSSi 
divided by Aristotle into two chief departments, SSt^ 
— ^the intellect passive and the intellect active; '$S^ 
or, as they might perhaps be more truly termed f^i^^ 
in relation to his metaphysical views, the intel- 
lect potential and actual: for it is on this universal and 
characteristic distinction that the psychology of Aristotle, 
as every other portion of his philosophy, mainly turns. 
"Since," he declares, (iii. 6, 1,) **in all nature there is a 
something which is the matter to each kind, and is all 
things in capacity, and another something which is the 
cause and efficient (ahtov xal Troajrexdp) in the actual ef- 
fecting of all things, (just as art is related to its material,) 
it is necessary that in the soul also these differences 
should subsist. The intellect is one thing because it 
becomes aU things^ another thing considered as it produces 
all things, — as a certain ^ habit,' even as light; for this 
latter intellect is as light, which actualizes those colours 
which without it were only potentially colours. And 
this intellect is separable, unmixed, impassive, its very 
essence being activity ;^ for the efficient ever ranks above 
the patient, and the principle {dpj[)j) above its matter, 
{tjhj.y The active and patient intellect? of Aristotle, 
then, are manifestly that in the world of mind which 
the efficient cause of form and matter are in the external 
world. The active intellect impresses forms upon the 
patient, exactly as the efficient cause in the universe 
combines them with the recipient matter; and thus the 
san^e process is acted over in the mind of man as in the 



> [So Simplioiua understands the passage, reading r^ owri^ tw kvkpyeta. 
Vulg. kvtpyei^, £o.] 

* [Noi)f noarriKh^, vov^ iradifrucdc. The latter ytverai irdvro, the former 
muel ir6vTa, See Trendelenburg's Commentary, p. 493, fol. En.] 
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world it contemplates. Aristotle (as you most now re- 
member) perpetually illustrates his doctrine "of power 
and act by the various states of knowledge. A man may 
be conceived wholly without knowledge, yet with a cs^a- 
city of it; with knowledge habitual, yet not in direct 
exercise; and with knowledge in actusJ exercise of con- 
templation. These states exemplify the patient intellect 
in its original apathy, in its habitual condition, and in its 
formalized activity as inspired by the higher energy of 
the active. Aristotle gives no proof from immediate 
experience of consciousness — or next to none — of this 
duplicity of the human intellect; from the nature of 
the case it could indeed admit of none, for the patieut 
intellect can as little be the object of knowledge as the 
materia prima; his statement altogether rests upon what 
he considers the self-evident universality of the principle. 
The same considerations that establish it in the outer 
establish it in the inner world. Another analogy which 
confirms it, and which forms a kind of transition from 
the material to the mental, is the process of sensation, 
{(uadTjat^j) in which we have already seen that the two 
elements are carefully distinguished, — the activity of 
the sensible object and the passivity of the organ of 
sense, which excited by the former accomplishes the 
reality of sensation. It may indeed be asked why the 
ifoijTa or " intelligibles" might not themselves, according 
to the spirit of Aristotle's teaching, possess enough of 
this " energetic" quality to be independent of the vo5c 
noiT^txd^l It seems to me that Aristotle was on this 
point impressed partly by the/eZ/ activity of the intellect 
in the work of thought ; partly pleased by the oppor- 
tunity which the doctrine gave him of identifying (in 
the universal spirit of antiquity) the " agent intellect" 
in the mind with the prime eflEicient cause in the uni- 
verse, by thus making it energize the intelligible, as 
that does the sensible, objects of the soul. 
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Aristotle accordingly treats of the patient and ^^ 
agent aspects of the soul together.* The in- ^^^ 
tellect in general must be considered as im- 
passive, (flbrai^ic,) but as recipient of forms, {dsxre- 
xbp TOO etSou^j) and as being such potentially as it becomes 
id act. As the sensitive faculty to sensible objects, so 
the intelligible to intelligible objects. There is here, 
however, (c. 4, § 8,) some variety of reading. It must 
be d/iipj^j — unmixed, — as otherwise it could not rise 
superior in its oomprehending-power to all things, but 
be confined by its peculiar composition; it must be 
specially unmingled with the body, as if it were cor- 
poreal in its constitution it should undergo bodily modifi- 
cations, — as heat and cold, — ^and should possess some 
definite instmmeat as the sense does, which Aristotle 
denies it. Thed;r{£(9€<a of the sensitive and intelligent 
is also remarkably different in this: — ^that a powerful im- 
pression fatigues or destroys the sense, while the most 
perfect object of intellection only strengthens and extends 
the intellective power, — the sensitive being bodily, but 
the intellect distinct from body. This noetic fitculty re- 
ceives and is conversant with forms of being abstracted from 
their particular material subjects. He therefore, in accord- 
ance with the view I have given you, pronounces the intel- 
lect, in its passive or potential aspect, to be the ri^roc sldafu^ or 
place of forms, as it had been styled by the Platonists;^ the 
region in which alone they could dwell in a state separate 

' [De An. iii. o. 4, ed. Trendelenb. £]>.} 

* [The original mns thus : — Kdl e^ di) ol Xkyovreq Tijv infxth^ ehat tAkov 
ilSiiiv, irl^ brt obre bXij aXX* ^ voqrudi^ chre hntXix^lqL oAAd 6w6ftet ra eUtf, o. 4, 
{ 4; ue, the Platonists would be right in affirming that "the soul is the 
region of fbrms or ideas," if thej wouM limit the assertion to the intel- 
lective (noetic) seal } for it is there only that ideas exist, and even there 
not actaallj, but potentially. The intellect must produce (or, as we 
saj, develop) them by its own energy. The passage, it will be seen, is 
more in the spirit of Kant than appears from Mr. Butler's translatjion, 
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from matter; an expression which (as I before hinted) is 
literally suitable to the most celebrated philosophical 
system of our day. The intellect, however, seems as- 
signed by Aristotle a complete supremacy over all the 
functions of the soul, and as extracting its tribute of 
knowledge from each; it knows the sensible by sense, 
the intelligible by its own inherent power. Aristotle 
enters into a very abstruse disquisition to determine 
in what sense the intellect is to Usdf potjtS^. In things 
^^ actually*' intelli^ble, the intellect and its object become 
one, — a result which we before saw admitted in the case 
of sensation. In this way, then, the intellect becomes 
itself its own object, as being itself intelligible ipepj^^ 
On the other hand, things potentially intelligible, and 
still immersed in matter, are not thus blended with the 
intellect that apprehends them. How this doctrine of 
the unity of the intellect and intelligible is Platonic, I 
need not remind you. 

All this is mainly spoken of the receptive intellect, of 
which Aristotle in this place tells us, in words which 
have been so often quoted and commented, that "the 
intellect is potentially intelligibles, but actually none of 
them until it intelligize ; as a poge on which nothing has 
yet been actually written," (iii. 4, 11.) Of the agent in- 
tellect Aristotle adds to what I have already cited, that 
it incessantly is in aciy our forgetfulness arising from the 



from which the reader should omit the words " in its passive or poten- 
tial aspect," the Greek words which correspond referring to the Mf, 
not to the mind. 

It may be observed that great obscurity hangs over the Aristotelian 
distinction (found, I believe, only in the De Anima) of 'the passive and 
productive vovc" <ui obscurity which Aristotle himself nowhere clears up. 
Trendelenburg has attempted an explanation, (in his Commentary on the 
De Anim. iii. o. 5, 2 2,) which, however, is far from satisfactory. The 
difficulty is clearly stated by Zeller in his Philosophy of the GrtekSf toL 
ii. pp. 489-492. Ed.] 
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deficiency and corruptibility of the vo5c Tcadijrad^; that 
it alone is separable, immortal, and eternal.' 

The objects of intelligence are simple ideas, ^?1J^ 
as moderns call them, (rd ddeaipsrOf "indivisi- 9*^^ 
bles,") and propositions; of the latter of which 
truth and falsehood are the attributes, the office of in- 
tellect being to combine them into the unity of a single 
judgment* The indivisibility of the act and object of 
intelligence in its simple apprehensions is closely pur- 
sued by Aristotle. There is that which is actually un- 
divided, and that which is impossible to be divided. 
Things actually undivided are quantitative or formal. 
The latter — as, for example, the essence of any kind of 
animal — are apprehended by a single instantaneous act 
of the mind. The former are of different sorts; as we 
consider the whole, — or the parts,— or the parts as one 
with the whole ; and the act of mind will be single or 
manifold accordingly. The other class — things which 
have no continuity, — an instant, a point — are appre- 
hended only by their opposites: we know them as the 
privation of the contrary quality. 

This whole work of intelligence depends, ac- Tkeinta- 



cording to Aristotle, on sensible conceptions, Jg^^ 
{obdinoTe voti dvsu fauvda/juiTO^ 3^ jftyjr^ . . . rj Sft^U*^ 
StoifOTjTtx^ <po'][jj ra ipaindcrfmra olov aiad^fjuxra 
67rdpj[€e . • • r<i etdij rb vfnjfvtxbv iv ro?c ipavrdcrfiaat 
poe7f) and ultimately on sensible perceptions, of which 
phantasms are the images nirjp duet) iiij^» So that, as 
he adds, he who has no sensible perceptions can neither 
learn nor understand any thing ; and the business of con- 
templation, the theoretic function, cannot be carried on 

* [Ovroc 6 vcvc . . . cvx ^t f*^ voei in ^ ob voel. XjoptaOelf & karl ft6vw 
Tot& birep i<nlt ndl tovto fidvov aOdvarov ml atdtav, 0. 5, 2 2. Ed.] 
•[C. 6, ad fin. Ed.] 
^ [C. 7, K 3| 5. Compare the Treatise on Memory, o. 1, p. 449, Bekk. 

Ed.] 
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withoat these ipmniayiaxa} Yet he could not but per- 
ceive that there appear laws and principles in our minds 
not obviously reducible to this standard ; and he there- 
fore subjoins the question as to tiiese nptaza vcp/iftaxa which 
closes his eighth chapter, (b. iii.,) and in which, separating 
them from phantasms, he still seems to affirm that they 
cannot be entertained tmthoui them. 

These faytdfffmra^ which here may be called ^'asso- 
ciated conceptions," are peculiarly important in the 
practical operation of the intellect, to which a s^arat^ 
chapter is devoted. The intellect is moved by these in 
the same way as sense by sensible objects; it decides 
tiiem to be, not merely as the theoretic reason, true or 
false, but good or evil, and according to its verdict urges 
the will to desire or aversion. The theoretic reason 
terminates in knowledge; the practical, in an end or 
object of pursuit, (r^ rihi^) c. 10, § 2. 
xmimaiB ^^® entire account of the perceptive and 

j«2^**« intellective faculties of the soul is closed by 
the remarkable proposition (before occasionally 
suggested and inferred) that '^ the soul is in a 
manner all things ; for things are sensible or intelligible, 
— oiadrjzdL and poijTd; and science is in some sense its 
own objects, sensation its own sensibles.'** I^ then, the 
al(T07jux6v be thus the alffdjjTdvy and the imanifiovtxdp the 
im^mjrSpj we must at the same time perceive that this 
mysterious identification cannot be with the entire mate- 
rial things themselves; it must then be with their ttihj 
or forms. " Wherefore the soul is as the hand ; for the 
hand is the instrument oi instruments, and the intellect 
is the form of forms, the sense the form of sensibles." 
The soul, itself the form of the organized frame, be- 
comes one with the forms of all nature, receives and em- 
ploys and produces them ; even as the chief instrument 

•[C.8,J3. Ed.] •[C.8,J1. Ed.] 
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of that organized firame constructs, and wields, and 
combines itself with, all other exterior organisms. 

The remaining subject is the motive faculty ^J^^J"*^^ 
of the 8oul,T-4he faculty that impels the animal 53^^^*^ 
to local motion. On this topic Aristotle presents «««• 
us with two very interesting chapters, in which, ife^n,**. 
as always in questions that border on ethical 
speculation, he becopies remarkably plain and perspi- 
cuous. 

The motion of *^ augmentation" and ** consumption" 
obviously is but a development of the nutritive faculty. 
The motions of respiration and other internal physical 
processes are postponed to subsequent distinct treatises. 
The power of changing the place of Us limbs is the immediate 
subject of the present discussion. To what faculty, then, 
does this belong? Not to the merely <^ nutritive;" for 
this power of local motion id always iptxd tou, with an 
end in view, and dependent on imagination or desire, 
being merely compulsory when not originating in the 
effort to. obtain or avoid. It is also not possessed by 
plants^ which yet possess this nutritive function. Kor, 
again, does it belong to the ^^ sensitive" faculty, as is 
obvious in numbers of stationary animals capable of 
sensation, and in which we cannot suppose that nature, 
oddiv nolfMia fdvijUy can have failed to supply all the 
requisite orgaQS, if she has indeed supplied the power 
and impulse of motion. Nor can we ascribe the prin- 
ciple of motion to the ^^ intellectual" power merdy as 
stich; which pronounces nothing directiy about avoidance 
or pursuit, and has no direct reference to action, (npd^e^;) 
which, also, JB often wilfully disobeyed. "We see," says 
Aristotle, " that he who carries with him the medical art 
is not healed;^ so that action according to knowledge 

^ [C. 9, 2 8. OvK larai, "does not exercise his art/' being witliheld« 
says Simplioins, by some opposing passion, which interferes with 
Vol. n. 88 
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plainly depends on Bomething else than knowledge." 
N"or does mere ^^ desire'' (^/>efec) absolutely and necessarily 
govern motion ; for we see that those who have the habit 
of temperance act deliberately against the Bolicitations 
of appetite, and follow reason/ 

^^ A farther prosecution of the analysis thus 

^SSm^m. auspiciously begun would have led Aristotle 
into a clear perception of the peculiarity of 
the pure spontaneity of the voluntary effort as distinct 
equally from appetite and from deliberation. His object 
in this place seems, however, to have been different ; at 
least, he appears content with a lower aim. He therefore 
pronounces that the sources of the motions of animated 
beings are two, intellect practical — ^that is, intellect which 
reasons with an immediate view to action — ^and desire :^^ 
imagincUion being often (and to some animals always) the 
substitute for the former, and, even in the very agency 
of reason, interposing immediately before the operation 
of <lesire. He elsewhere, treating the same question, 
names other operations or faculties concerned in the 
work, and reduces them similarly, (De Animal. Mot. vi.) 
Both these faculties work in view of an end, {viXo^y iuexd 
revoc.) But desire is plainly the ultimate ground of 
action ; for the practic intellect itself and imagination 
tend to action only as they are animated by desire ; while 
desire can urge to action independent of them. The de- 
sirable, which is either real or attainable good, when its 
possession is regarded as dependent on our agency, is 
then the object of action. This desirable {rb dptxtbv) is 
manifested in many ways, according to the fiEVCulties of 
the soul ; thus in beings that have the XP^^^ aiaOTj^nv — 
the sense of time— contrary desires contend, pressing the 



the natural impulse of the professional man to work in his calling. 
£d.] 

" [dpef <c Koi Stdvoia vpaicrut^, 0. 10, 2 2. En.] 
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claims of the fiitare, and mere appetite those of the pre- 
sent; still, however various the motives, the desirable as 
desirable is the prime source of action. Fow, according 
to Aristotie's great principle, the ultimate mover must 
be itself unmoved ; all change must originate from some- 
thing itself unchangeable; nor should philosophy ever 
rest until it has traced up, through all the departments 
of scientific observation, every series of successions to its 
final stationary principle, ta the present case, then, — 
animal activity, — ^this last immovable mover is rb npaxrbu 
dfodbvy (practicable good ;) and as secondary to this, the 
appetitive &culty, which both moves the living being 
and is moved in the very act of appetition; that which 
is moved by this faculty is (as has been said) the animate 
being; and that organ by which the motion is effected 
is in Aristotie's physiology the heart, finally, — ^and in 
each limb its point of flexure." And even in those 
animals which seem to possess no sense beyond that of 
touch, desire must exist, since pleasure and pain exist ; 
and a sensitive though not a deliberative {oIcOtjtIx^ 
though not fiouiwTtxij) &ncy, which urges them by tiie 
mere force of the preponderating suggestion. 

The subject of these chapters {de An. iii. 9, 10) J^f«S«r 
is further and more largely treated in the curious •••'^""«- 
and interesting dissertation on the Motion of 
Animals, which appears, from a citation of the present 
treatise (vi apud init) to have been written subsequentiy 
to it. It is every way worthy of perusal ; but it would 
be premature to enlarge in this place farther on a subject 
which, in Aristotie's comprehensive mode of treating it, 
belongs chiefly to ethical inquiry* The operation of 
appetite is reduced under the syllogistic formularies, 
(ch. vii. ;) it becomes the general principle in an argu* 
ment. Hoziou /wiy declares desire; this is a potable 

19 [De Animft, i 8. Ed.] 
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liquid, declares sense, op imagination, or judgtnent; the 
act is the conclusion.^ But, as he remarks, ftppetite is so 
very prone to reason in the rapid way of enthymeme, 
that it is only by very minute observ^tioii We can dis- 
cover it to syllogize at all. 

This celebrated tlreatise on the Soul is closed 
il^ii, by some general observations! o<i the utility and 
12; S?***" mutual relations 6f the diflferent functions, — 

some of which are necessary that the animal 
exist, others that it exist well and happily, — and on the 
complex composition of the body which the soul ani- 
mates. The necessity 6f thd functions of tiutritioti is 
obvious in a being formed for* growth, vigotir, aild de- 
cay. Sensation is impossible, as Aristotle thinkEl, in per- 
fectly simple bodies, and needless When thet^ is no 
fie^culfy capacitated to receive immaterial *• forms;" it Id 
thus not found in the vegetable creatioli. But in ani- 
mals it is plainly indispensable for alimentation, as well 
as the power of local motion in all whose proper aliment 
is not (Supplied by nature in their stationafjr abodes. And 
those endowed with intellect will also find in the power 
of sense a principle requisite both for soul and body. Of 
the senses, touch and taste (a specie^ of touch) are uni- 
versally needed for conservation. The others, which are 
affected by media, belotig to the tnbfe perfect stages of 
animality ; but touch is essentially connected with very 
vitality; and hence, argues Aristotle, while excesses of 
other sensible impressions are borne without loss of life, 
that which injures or destroys this universal and primary 
sense injures or destroys life itself. 

The real opinions of Aristotle ad td the im- 
A^^^ mortality of the htiman toul h&ve ih t\\ ages 
ti v!^ been a subject of discussion. I do not hesitate 
!Elb2/ to pronounce that to ine the evidence in favour 

of his having really held this sublime and con- 
soling doctrine is &r from satis&ctory. It is impossible 
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that, if he held it, the very importance of the quefltion, 
and the natural earnestness which such a conviction 
would bring with it, — as well as its certainty of a strong 
sympathetic support in the hearts of all his auditors, — 
should not have led to statements more decisive and un- 
equivocal than any which the most scrupulous research 
can detect in his extant writings. It is not sufficient to 
satisfy the demands of human an^ety on this subject, 
that an eternity should be pronounced essential to an 
active intellectual principle, which itself seems described 
as unable to exercise any cotiscious ener^es apart from 
the bodily structure, — a quickening essence whose very 
existence retreats into nothingness when it is left nothing 
that it can quicken. The spirit of Aristotle's physiology 
unquestionably is materiality ; and in exalting the " active 
intellect" above the human bodily structure he seems to 
have exalted it above humanity itself. It is quite evident 
that Aristotle was (and naturally) perplexed to conceive 
the kind of existence that could belong to a separate reason, 
and has altogether evaded the consideration of it Here 
a striking difference is manifest between him and Plato. 
Plato, perpetually regarding the intellectual principles of 
the universe as separate from their sensible manifesta- 
tions and prior to them from all eternity, could easily 
imagine a state of being in which these alone might be 
the direct objects of the emancipated rational faculty : it 
was but to replace that faculty in its original state and 
relations to its proper objects. Reason and its objects 
had dwelt together from all eternity: they were both 
immersed in body for a brief temporary period ; but it 
was only that they might again meet and embrace in the 
same eternal world to which they both inherently be- 
longed. All this was perfectly consistent ; whether true 
or false, it was at least beautifully harmonious. But the 
theory of Aristotle which, proclaiming the eternity of the 
world itself, conceived the forms which the reason con- 

38* 
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templates as naturally inseparable from matter, evidently 
laboured tinder a peculiar difficulty when it attempted to 
represent the reason as detached from a bodily organiza- 
tion, and still contemplating these objects. For though 
even in this state of existence he held that the inind did 
habitually separate the " forms*' or mental element from 
material things, yet this he always represented as 
achieved only by a series of processes in which the 
sensuous organization and the imagination performed 
a necessary part How the reason, left to itself, was to 
converse with its own peculiar objects, he nowhere at- 
tempts to show ; and hence the sort of existence which 
he allows the active intellect after death fades into a 
state of mere being, — a state with which our present 
consciousness can scarcely find any thing in any degree 
common. 

And thus, though the portion of our human nature to 
which Plato positively and frequently, and Aristotle occa- 
sionally and hesitatingly, allows immortality, be really the 
same, — namely, the rational, — ^yet in their historic results 
Plato has been the perpetual patron of the doctrine of 
human immortality, and Aristotle almost as constantly 
has been cited as unfriendly to this great tenet. In 
almost every age, it is unquestionable, the majority of 
his followers have spoken doubtingly of the doctrine, — 
unless where the Aristotelic views have been forced to 
harmonize (however rudely) with the principles of a dif- 
ferent system. The ancient fathers assuredly regarded 
Aristotle as specially perilous on this account, (Euseb. 
Prcepar. JEvang. xv. 9 ;) and the ablest of his own com- 
mentators, in proportion as they have escaped foreign 
influences, have verged to the doctrine of utter and abso- 
lute materialism. Alexander Aphrodisiensis (perhaps 
the best of his earlier expositors) does not hesitate to 
maintain the doctrine on the part of his master; and it 
is well known with what eagerness and constancy the 
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Arabian Averroes endeavoured to nphold it I do not 
gpeak of the professed assailants of Aristotle, (Bessarion, 
&c.,) who of coarse tnade his Views on this question a 
capital article in their pleadings ; but there is no mis- 
taking the tendency of his avowed disciples, or the force 
of theii^ admissions^^^^f Bu6h teachers as Pomponatius, 
and his contemporaries. I conceive it to be the safest 
verdict upon this long-disputed point, to conclude that 
Aristotle held, indeed, the imperishable nature of the 
supreme rational principle in man, but that he held it in 
such a sense as was altogether foreign to human and 
earthly interest8,^n a sense which leaves the surviving 
principle scarcely any link of connection with the present 
form of being, oi^ With any conscious nature of any kind. 
Kor, it must be conceded, has any thing, ever since his 
day, been done to make an utter and absolutely embo- 
died condition of soul cotnbined with real consciousness 
in any degree more easily conceivable. As &r as our 
interests are concerned, the Christian revelation, by as- 
serting the resurrection of a bodily structure, has provided 
for the most important section of future existence ; and 
for the intermediate state, the hypothesis is always pos- 
sible for those who find an insurmountable difficulty in 
the notion of a purely embodied soul, of a very refined 
material organism which (like many other material 
agents) may be imperceptible to any of our present 
organs of sense. 

It is, indeed, scarcely possible to express the service 
which has been done to human knowledge by the reve- 
lation of this momentous truth, — ^the recovery of the 
bodily organization, for the purposes of a future state. 
It at once supersedes all those discussions of painful 
difficulty that regard the possibility of embodied exist- 
ence in a world of space, — discussions in which every 
step only betrays the confined limits of our real know- 
ledge, and whose uncertainty may best be judged from 
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the fact that nearly all the ancient upholders of the 
eternity of the pore reason of man haye, like Plato, — 
their chief guide, — been forced to introduce it after 
death into a mysterious world which transcends space 
and time, and all the other forms of our present con- 
sciousness altogether, and in which, therefore, it is al- 
most impossible that we should here feel any practical 
interest The ordinary escape from this course has been 
the doctrine of a perpetual transmigration, by which the 
desire of futurity, and the discontinuance of the present, 
and the apparent necessity for some future bodily ap- 
paratus, might all be conciliated. And this did not 
appear altogether impossible, when the strong indica- 
tions of some faculties common to those of man were 
observed in the brute creation: a temporary eclipse of 
the higher powers might easily be imagined, such as so 
often takes place ii^ the state of dreaming. Still, one 
great difficulty seems to have been unnoticed in this 
hypothesis, — the removal of the conscious and vital 
principle from one frame to » another, with its identity 
and immaterial quality still preserved; for it is very 
evident that, if the soul can exist apart from body 
during one minute of time or the transit of one inch 
of space, there is no inherent reason to prevent its doing 
so for ^ny indefinite period whatever ; and such a state 
of absolute separation from body is conceived in the 
period of translocation from one animal fiame to the 
I other. Whether this or any similar objection convinced 
them of the imperfection of this hypothesis, it is mani- 
fest that it was never regarded by the leading teachers 
of antiquity as an ultimate solution of the question, — 
as any thing more than a temporary supposition which 
might assist the imagination in conceiving the posthu- 
mous existence of human beings. To all these diflicul- 
ties Christianity has brought its peculiar light, by in- 
forming us that for the vaster portion of the everlasting 
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future a system of bodily organs shall be ready to minis- 
ter to the undying spirit; and, as regards the interme- 
diate state, by leaving us (where it is of less conse- 
quence) to adopt the supposition of total, or only par- 
tial, disembodiment, as may seem most suitable to the 
analogies of existing nature. It has ascertained to us 
that not the pure reason alone, but the whole aggregate 
of our fitculties, shall accompany us into the world to 
come; rendering us capable in that state not merely of 
an abstract intellectual contemplation, (itself surely not 
easily conceivable without a power other than pure in- 
tellect to supply its materials,) but also of a happiness 
and a misery &r more exalted, that arise and can only 
arise from llie exercise of the affections, — ^from remorse 
and hatred and despair, or from a love and hope and 
gratitude that then alone shall find their own real 
privileges of happiness when expanded to meet an 
infinite and eternal object 
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149-152; specimeiis of those of 
HeracUtus, i, 298, 299, n. 

ApoUonius, reputed author of the 
Ptolemaic system, ii. 197, 

Apollonius Tyaneus, ii. ^18. 

A priori reaaonings, t 68. 

Apuleius, iit 18, 87. 

Arceailaus, the &ther of the Academic 
Skepticism, ii. 298-800, 

apxi, ** Principle" of the UnlTcrse, i. 
288; distinguished from aroixclov 
by Plato, t6.; "water*' according 
to Thales, 290, 298 ; " air** accord- 
ing to Anaximenesy 295 ; "fire** ac- 
cording to HeracUtus, 296,297; 
« earth*' according to Pherecydes, 
299. 

Architecture, old Indian, i. 240. 

Arohytas, of Tarentum, Plato's inr 
stmotor in the doctrines of Pytha- 
goras, ii. 22. 

Argununi, the " dominative," 6 Kopi- 
eijuv X&yoc. Sometimes ascribed to 
Biodorus Cronus, i. 895, n. 

Axi0tippnS| fpunder of the Cyrenaics, 



An auditor of Socrates, i. 414; his 
"Hedonism," 416, 429, 482. 

Aristobulus, a Neo-Platonic teacher, 
admitted the facts of the Old Tes- 
tamenty ii 818. 

Aristotle, his sentence on poetry, i. 
46; his interpretation of "Wis- 
dom," (tro^) 74 ; of " Dialectic," 
80, n.; his " Metaphysics,*' 81 ; his 
description of the "Philosophia 
Prima," 82, n.; his character as an 
Historian of Philosophical systems, 

188, 285; his treatment of his 
predec^flsprs criticised by Bacon, 

189, n.; is studied at the period 
of the reriyal of letters, 201- 
208; his judgment of Anaxa^ 
goxus, 989; his criticism of the 
Pythagorean "Antichthon," 825, 
n.; his testimony as to the doc- 
trines of Xenophanes of Colophon, 
888, n.; his relation to modem 
« Nominalism/' ii. 107, and note; 
he traces a connection between the 
" Numbers" of Pythagoras and the 
"Ideas" of Plato, 114, 115, which 
latter he inyariably represents as 
true, and real, and distinot exist- 
ences, 121; he pronounces exan- 
pHat ideae to be mere "poetical 
metaphors," 144; accuses Plato 
of neglecting efficient and final 
causes, 162 ; criticised by Bacon, 
f6.; contrasted with Plato in re- 
spect of their physical theories, 
ib.'f he denied the creation of 
"Time," 175, n,; his vhf corre- 
sponds to Plato's diretpov, 179, r,; 
his astronomical dogmas, 197 ; his 
small influence on the age imme- 
diately preceding the Christian era, 
807,808, and note; his tbcatisi 
Hep^ ifVX^, 889-398; his style, 
840, 878; analysis of his treatise, 
841; his materialism, 845, 890; 
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his criMoisms on hia predecessors, 
845-864; power of classification, 
847, 856; asserts the onitj of Soul, 
858; disposed to quicken the inani- 
mate world, 858; his "forms," 859, 
compared with those of Kant, 878 ; 
his Tiew of Body, 860 ; definitions 
of the Soul, 861, 864 ; yalae of his 
physiology, 864; imperfection of, 
866; characteristics of yegetable 
life, 865 ; his analysis of sensation, 
867-^75; Sound, Hearing, Smeli, 
Taste, Touch, 870, 871; his "com- 
mon sense," 875 ; Fancy, 877 ; M&- 
mory, 877, it.; theory of the Intel- 
lect distinguished into Passiye and 
Active, 879, 881, n.; his view of 
the motive foonlty of the soul, 885 ; 
of the motion of Animals, 887; his 
opinions on the immortality of the 
soul contrasted with those of Plato, 
889, and with the Christian reyela- 
tion, 891. 

Aristoxenus, his doctrine " The sonl 
is a Harmony" criticized by Aris- 
totle, u. 849, 850. 

Arithmetic, its nse, in Plato's view, as 
a guide to "Dialectic," ii. 76-78. 

Arrian, his discourses of Epictetus, 
i. 895. 

Art, taste for, fayourable to specula- 
tive habits, i. 268; the outward 
expression of conceptions of order 
and harmony, 268 ; genius of the 
Greeks for art, 840, 841. 

Asceticism, i. 416; it fosters pride, 
424; practised by the Neo-Plato- 
nists, ii. 882. 

''Association,'* i. 162, n.; theory of 
in Aristotle's treatise irepii ftv^fOK 
KoX itvoftv^dJCi ^* ^77, ft. 

Ast, denies the genuineness of the 
"Platonic Epistles," ii. 21, n.; re- 
jects, as spurious, twenty-one of 
Plato's Dialogues, 49, n. 
Vol. n. 84 



Astronomy, study of, has been found 
historically to precede that of the 
other physical sciences, i. 25 ; In- 
dian, 288 ; notions of the Pytha- 
goreans, 825 ; scientific study of, a 
prelude to " Dialectic," ii. 78 ; sys- 
tem presented in the Timceus, 194. 

Atheism, of Leucippus, i. 809 ; ten- 
dency of materialism to, 488. 

ideoc, Theodoras, one of the Cyre- 
naics, i. 484. 

Athenseus, L 197 ; his list of some of 
the most distinguished of Plato's 
pupils, ii. 22. 

Atoms, Buddhist theory of, i. 258 ; 
doctrine of, attributed by Plutarch 
to Empedocles, a fact which Aris- 
totle seems to deny, 800, n.; theo- 
ries of Democritus and Leucip- 
pus, 808-810; Atomistio doctrine 
" points to the corpuscular theories 
of modem times," (Whewell,) 307, 
note. 

Attention, of mind, indispensable ele- 
ment of scientific genius. Example 
of Newton, i. 166. 

Augustine, believer in the objective 
reality of knowledge, i. 55 ; influ- 
enced by Platonism, ii. 9 ; believed 
in the immediate inspiration of 
Plato, 41 ; passage from his De 
Doctr, Christian, claiming for 
Christianity the truths discovered 
by heathen philosophers, 48 ; his 
view of the Platonic theory of 
Love, 272. 

Authority, excessive deference to, more 
prevalent in the field of human than 
of natural philosophy, i. 174. 

Averroes, the Arabian, maintained 
materialism on the part of Aris- 
toUe, ii. 891. 

B. 
Baoon, Lord, his opinion of the value 
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of the <'Philoso))lila Mma,^' L 
82 ; Us jtutification of bis apho- 
ristio method* 90; he considered 
hia induetiYe method applicable to 
mental no less than to physical 
phenomena, 126-127 ; M. Cousin's 
critiqae of him, in comparison irith 
Descartes, elamined, 126-129; Dn- 
gald Stewart's opinion of his genius 
for the Philosophy of Mind, 129, 
n.; his influence on pqrohologj, 
180 ; speculatiTe side of his philo- 
sophy imperfect, 181 ; his views of 
the relation of Religion to Philo- 
sophy, 181, f».; not responsible for 
the errors of his followers, 182; 
his diyision of the faculties into 
Memory, Imagination, Reason, 
164; his censure of Aristotle's 
treatment of his predecessors, 189, 
n.; his idea of a History of Philo- 
sophy, 204 ; his term *< Lumen Sic- 
cum" probably deriyed from a false 
reading of Heraolitus, 299, «.; com- 
pared with Socrates, 860-868 ; his 
belief in magic and witchcraft, 
869 ; compared to the angel-guide 
in Paradite LotU ii. 106 ; his criti- 
cism on Aristotle's '* final causes," 
162, n. 

Bailly, his opinion of the antiquity 
of the Indian astronomy, i. 288. 

Barrow, influenced by Descartes, i. 
180, n. ; one of the << Cambridge 
Platonists,*' ii. 9, n, 

Baur, his essay '* Das Christliche dee 
Platonismus, oder Socrates und 
ChristuB," ii. 16. 

Bayle, i. 207. 

Stauttftd, the, Ii. 70; unity of with 
the Just and the Gk>od, 261; 
treated of in the Phadrut and the 
Symposium, 274, 276. 

Betngf, one of tfie three principles pre- 
ezlstent to the formation of the uni- 



terse^ aocordisg to the Thtuttu, iL 
184. (See Piaee and Frodutthn, ) 

Bellarmine, Cardinal, Assuades Cle- 
ment YIIL fSrom sanctiomng Plft- 
tonism, iL 17. 

Bentley, beUeved in tiie authenticity 
of the Platonk JBpttOei, ii. 21, n. 

Berkeley, ii. 26. 

Bemays, his JBteraOUea, &o. L 297, n. 

Sodff, its connection with the soul, 
according to Plato, fl. 287, 288; 
his hatred of; 284 ; ecntempt of by 
the New Platonists oontrasted with 
Uie Christian iwweaoe, 882 ; Aris- 
totle's tiew of, 860. 

Bopp, i. 241. 

Bouterwek, i. 62, and ndU, 

Mrakmi Sutra, the» L 250. 

Brandis, Us CimmenUOUmet SUtaiat^ 
i. 829, n. 

Brown, Dr., his rdatioa to Hume, L 
54 ; denied the possibility of H priori 
deduction as applied to the Deity, 
tft.; his oontroyersy with R^d, u. 
94, fk, 800, n.; question of con- 
sciousness distinct from sensationy 
874, 876. 

Bmcker, his Histoiy of Pliilosophy, 
i. 208 ; considered Philosophy tike 
science of lu^pinetM, i. 218 ; hie ac- 
count of the piiilosophy of Empe- 
docles not to be relied on, i. 808, 
fl.; his section on Plato tiie worst 
part of his great work, &. 265. 

Brutea, Plato's tiew of them in rela- 
tion to man, 227, 228. 

BuddhitU, 1 244, 260-268 ; Buddhism 
known at Alexandria, 286. 

Buffon, i. 214. 

Buhle, his History of PhOosophy, 
criticised by Dugald Stewart, L 
211. 

Burnet, his notice of tiie ^ Cambridge 
Platonists,'' ii 9, II. 

Butier, Bishop, his JbMlogy, fl. 160; 
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lufl aeoonat «f the eonrte of tomp- 
talion Qoaip«nd ivith the 1117th m 
the Phadnuy 217; hU wgonent 
to»ft&tiixelife^289. 



GaUij^iUy hw eetronomieel notions, 

liie?. 
Catyttugom, (he, i. 289. 
Cambn4ge FUUwmti^ U. 0, fi. 
CampaneQa, i. 894. 
CftmpbeU, ThomM» hU Hues oa the 

mnbow, i IM. 
Capila, the fS^wdev of the SeaU^Ta, 

i. 246, 247, 249. 
CapUitU, the, i 261. 
Gerneades, the moet eelebrated toMbr 

er in the ^mmImV, IL 298-802 ; his 

poflitloa oinUir to thai of Kant, 

80L 
CasaiihoB, Iiaae, IL li. 
Cau8<awn, i 80-82» 107. 
Cebea, diedple of Soeratea, His H^ 

1^, or TahxOa, t 872* and no^ 
Cmobitu, i. 827. 
* Omtwry. 17th, Philosophy in the, i. 

87 ; religioQS iran of, 160. 
Chabrias, a pnpil of Pialo, ii. 28, n. 
Ohao9, expresses prohabljrthe imtpov 

of AnaxKmander, i 804. 
Chemutry^ influeaoe of the stndj of; 

on mental soienoe^ i. 162, and note, 

807, fi. 
Ohladni, L 110. 
OkrUikmUyt its bearing on tiie stndy 

of the PhUosophj of Mind, i. 140l. 

148; oonneotlon oi; with Plato* 

nism, iL 11-17, 42, 48; oompai«d 

with Platonism, 64, 66, 282, 286; 

dootrine of the resoneotion of the 

Bod», 286, 882. 
Ohrysippos, i. 886, 887, 896. 
Cieero^ his definition of Philosophy, 

how to be understood, L 79, and 

note, 99; his ohax««ter as an His* 



toriaa of Philosophy, 190, 191, «.; 
his notioe of the Sooratio 9tyle^ 
869 ; his oomplaint of the mdeUeaef 
of the Cynics, 424; his eulogy of 
PUto's style, ii. 26 ; his desoxiption 
of Phidias's idtal, 166; his testi- 
mony as to the date of the Pk(»- 
dhMj 216, n.\ as to the Aoademio 
system, 292; his aooount of the 
dootrines of Antloohus, 808. 

Clarke, i. 279 ; his d priori arguments 
for the existence of God similar to 
those of the Eleatics, 88e. 

Ghsiicft radiscoTery of the, i. 202. 

Cleanthes, L 896. 

Gemens Alexandrinus, wrote on Bud* 
dhism, i. 286. 

Colebrooke, he aarigns the Yedas to 
1400 B.c.,L 242, 246. 

Commtnttmnt on Aristotle, ii. 807. 

Cone^tnaUvn^ theory of, stated and 
rejected in the Parmmideiy ii. 108. 

CondiUao, a doTolopment of Iiooke, L 
228. 

Condoroet^ his Esquisse, i, 210. 

Carudouineii, i. 228 ; questioB of a, 
distinct ttom mere sensation, raised 
and discussed by Aristotle and 
Brown, ii. 874, 876. 

Copernicus, his acknowledgment of 
his debt to Cio^ro's notice of Hi- 
eetas, ii. 196. 

Cousin, Victor, his critique of Bacon 
examined, i. 126-129; his charac- 
ter as an Historian of Philosophy, 
211, 227; his Essays on Xeno- 
phanes and Zeno, 829, n. 

Crantorj an Academic teacher, iL 
292, 

Crates, an Academic teacher, ii. 292. 

Crafylus, Plato's teacher in the doo- 
trines of the Heraditeans, ii 21, 
97,11. 

Cudworih, his InUUeetMol Sjfttm, i. 
206. 
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Cifnies, the, maintAined that Yirtae is 
di6aKT6v, i. 856, n.; their doetrines 
distortions of the Socratio teach- 
ing, 418 ; ethical rather than spe- 
ealatiye, 419 ; discussed, 414-428. 

Cyrenaict, the, compared and con- 
trasted with the Cynics, L 414r-421 ; 
their philosophy discussed, 428- 
486. 

Cyrene, its former magnificence, 1. 
486. 

D. . 

J>mnon, sorcalled, of Socrates, i. 857, 
and note, 

B'Alembert, his character as an His- 
torian of Philosophy, i. 210. 

Damastes, his work Uepl iroofrav isal 
ao^ujTw, i. 187. 

Death, Plato's view of, ii. 79, 288. 

Definitiofu, of Philosophy, i. 212-214. 

IMg^rando, his HUtoire Compariet L 
200, 211. 

Pe Lannoy, i. 206. 

Democracy, leads to examination of 
principles, i. 159. 

Democritus, of Abdera, i. 808-810, 
and notet; criticised by Aiistotie, 
ii. 846. 

Descartes, 1. 58, 66, 81, n.; his Medi- 
taUonet de Prima PhUosophia, 82, 
88 ; his rules in the Tract, de Me- 
thodo, 128; Bngald Stewart's opi- 
nion of him compared with M. 
Gonsin's, 129, n.; his inflnence on 
the Cambridge Platonists, ib.; in- 
fluenced by Plato, ii. 9; his doc- 
trine of the nature of matter, 171 ; 
he classed the ]t>rute creation with 
the purely mechanical, 228. 

Design, popular argument of, incom- 
plete, i. 108. 

Detpotiem, its effect on philosophy, i. 
282. 

Destult-Tracy, i. 86. 



IHagoras, i. 847, and note. 

Suupiffetc, the, of Plato, coUeeted by 
Aristotie, ii. 48. 

Dialectic, Aiistotie's description of, i. 
80, and note; its invention attri- 
buted to Zeno by Diogenes Laer- 
tius, 886; in Plato's treatment, 
the science which treats of eter- 
nal existences, ii. 65, 66; the 
<* atr'' to which other sciences are 
the "prelitdet," 79; examination 
of, 81-147 ; answers to Aristotie's 
Meiaphyeici, 81 ; the term derived 
from the Socratic mode of disens- 
sion, t^.; the science which appre- 
hends aheolute certainty, 86. 

Dialofftie, invention of the, attributed 
to Zeno by Diogenes Laertius, IL 
25; Plato's treatment of it com- 
pared with that of Cicero and 
others, ib,; tendency to enoonrage 
skepticism, 295. 

Dialoytiet of Plato : diq)uted genuine- 
ness of some of them, ii. 49, «.; 
order of composition, 51 ; classifi- 
cation of by Thrasyllus in tetraUH 
giee, ib.; Schleiermaoher's principle 
of arrangement, 52 

Diderot, L 899. 

Diodorus Cronus, of the Megario 
School, L 889-401. 

Diogenes ApoUoniates, L 295, and 
note, 

Diogenes, the Cynic, i. 877; styled 
^^cMcpdrjfc fuuvdfievoc, 419 ; his cha- 
racter, 422. 

Diogenes Laertius, his character as 
an Historian of Philosophy, i. 194, 
195, and note, 

Dominicans, their name ( Dominieanet) 
compared with that of the Cynics, 
i. 422, n. 

Domer, his Von der Person Ckristif 
ii. 12, n. 

dd^a, see Opinion, 
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IhihtB^ly Ilia De C<m»€iuu VeUru €t 

B. 

Bartkf 8ee &pxi ' rotetioA of, held by 
Plato MoozdiBg to Aristotle'p we^ 
neons itaiemen^ tt. 196. 

JUaelieMiii, of the later Qteek Sohool0, 
iLSOIr^Oe. 

JBdueation, fMbleneea of all hurnaii, in 
Plato*8 Tiew, ii. 28. 

f/oMJisi86,andfio(A 

Egypt, inflaenoe of on Oredan philo- 
aophj, i. 269 ; did Oeomstry oome 
from? t&. n.; Plalo'a s^joom ia^ iL 
20, and naU. 

cMof, how &r diatingaiahable tfom 
idia, IL 121, and noU. 

tUpuvtia, the, of Socratea, Sebleier- 
maoher'a doBcription of, i. 866, and 
note. 

jBleatict, the, oonnection with the 
atomists, I 808; UMdnly a met^ 
phytical aect^ 814; their school 
founded by Zenophanea, 829; its 
dootrinea diaonwed, 82^^88; oon- 
nection with the Megarica, 876, 
401. 

EUmmU^ the four, according to Plato, 
iL 204; their geometrical forms, 
ift. 

iREioc, or Entriac School, identified 
with the Megarie by Cicero, i 412 
and 418, n. 

Ellis, B. L., his opinion of the edu- 
cational efficacy of mathematical 
analysis, L 168, n. 

Bmanatiam, theory of, according to 
Empedoclea, i. 801, a.; according 
to Plotinns, ii. 828. 

EmotioM^ thttr place in the Platonic 
scheme, u. 270, 277. 

EmoiiD9 part of the soul eonceiyed by 
Plato to be mortal, ii. 212, n. 

Empedodes, his poetry, i. 264; his 



doctrines, 299-808; his c^aipot, 
800, 11.; his theory of emanations, 
801, ».; his scheme a compound 
ftrom the Ionic, Pythagorean, and 
Eleatic Schools, 808, n.; his con^ 
position of the son!, ii. 846 ; criti- 
cized by Aristotle, 861, 866. 

Empirical^ see Knowledge. 

Empirieit the, or Seiuaiumalii$Uf iL 
88. 

hreXix^uh distinguished from dbvofus 
by AristoUe, iL 869. 

Epitt poetiy, the parent of history, L 
262. 

M^fieureaiu, the, a derelopment of the 
Cyrenaics, L 228, 418; their theory 
of the dime apathy attacked by 
Plato, ii. 166 ; their notion of Time 
compared with Plato's, 174, 176; 
inadequacy of their system to eaiiefy 
men in the age immediately pro- 
ceding the Christian era, 807. 

Epiphanius, author of a short His- 
tory of the Greek Philosophy, L 
196. 

Epittiee, the Platonic, question of 
their authenticity, iL 21, and note^ 
42. 

Erittke, the, L 887. 

Eroe, the Platonic, iL 182-184, 
272. 

Eternity f not merely an infinite exten- 
sion of Hme^ ii. 176, 286, n. See 
also tu6vtoQ, 

Eubulidea, his seren sophisms, L 886, 
886, and noiee, 

Euolides, founder of the Megario 
School, L 876-886; a hearer of 
Socrates, 877; he identified the 
Good and True with the Eleatic 
One, 881, and note; he rejected 
analogical reasoning, and attacked 
not premisses but consequences, 
888 ; anecdote of his OTasiye sar- 
410. 
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Eadozus, a pnpil of Plato : modified 
hU astronomy, ii. 196. 

Eanapios, his lAvet of the Sophists, L 
197. 

Eosebius, his remark on an ironioal 
passage from the THmcnu, ii. 27, n. 

Enstathins, his Commentarj, L 197, 
note. 

Enthydemns, i. 847. 

EuthydemtUj the, ii. 28. 

Eutkyphron, the, ii. 81, 206. 

Evidence to the diyine origin of Chris- 
tianity fomished by the study of 
Peychology, i. 288. 

EvU, impersonal, a negation of excel- 
lence, in Plato's view, ii. 140; its 
origin, ib, n.; connected with mat- 
ter by the Alexandrian School, 828. 

Escpeetatioriy principle of, ii. 82. 

F. 

Fabricios, the Bibliotheca GrsBca, 1. 
207. 

Faith, iise of the term by Proclns, IL 
880. 

Fathers, the Christian : as authorities 
on the History of Philosophy, i. 
196 ; opinions respecting Plato, ii. 
88. 

Fichte, i. 86, n., 228. 

Final Causes: teleological character 
of Plato's Physics, ii. 161. 

Fire, see apxfi' Its place in Aristotie's 
physiology, ii. 865. 

Foreign influences on Greek Philoso- 
phy, i. 268 ; on Plato's doctrine of 
the pre-existence of the soul, ii. 
228. 

Force, i. 80, 81. 

Forgeries, literary, fireqnent in the last 
century before Christ, i. 815, n. 

Form, keenness of the Greek percep- 
tion of, in preference to substance, 
i. 840, 841. 

" Forms," of Aristotie, ii. 859 ; com- 



pared with those of EaAt) 873 ; the 

intellect, r6K0Q dSov, 881. 
Free Oovemmenis, their influence on 

philosophy, t 282 ; exemplified in 

Greece, 264. 
Free WiU, i. 146, 178. 
French Materialists, the, i. 186. 
French Revolution, the firsts L 160. 
** Fusion," I 168,11. 

G. 

Gale, Theophilus, his Court of the Oen" 
tiles, &c., i. 206. 

Galen, the physician, his tract on the 
History of Philosophy, i. 194. 

Gedike, his collection of the passages 
In Cicero relatire to ancient Philo- 
sophy, L 191. 

Genesis, book of, first yerse, i. 281, 282. 

Oeograqthieal position, influence of, on 
the speculations of a people, i 282, 
247, 271. 

Geometry, i. 29 ; did the Greek come 
from Egypt ? 269, n.; Pythagoras's 
view of, 819 ; study of, an intro- 
duction to Dialectic according to 
Plato, iL 77. 

Gibbon, his notions of Plato, ii. 12, 
and note; an error of corrected^ 
20, n. 

Gnostics, the, ii. 817-819. 

God, his existence proved by d, priori 
reasonings, i. 68. 

Gods, subordinate, employed in the 
work of creation, according to 
Plato, ii. 164, 225. 

Godwin, i. 44. 

<* Good," the idea of: the ultimate 
object of Plato's Philosophy, iL 60, 
and note; did Plato identify it with 
God? 61, and note; his conceptions 
of, 76, 257 ; unity of with the Just 
and the Beautiful, 261. 

Goguet, his work on the Origin of 
Laws, Arts, and Sciences, i. 210. 
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Gorgias, i 846. 

Oorffiat, the, ii. 29. 

Greek Empire, literati of, i. 202. 

Orote, Q., hia view of the SopkitU, i. 
840, fi.; his remarks on Protagoras 
and Xenophanes, 846, n,; his belief 
in the antlienticitj of the Platonic 
Epiitlety ii. 21, n. 

Grotins, i. 197. 

Guizot, his notions of Plato, ii. 12, n.; 
he shows that there is no Logos in 
Plato, i6. 



ffabiu, inflnence of upon Philosophy, 
i. 281. 

Hamilton, Sir W., mistaken in the 
date which he assigns to the tra- 
dition of f^ek iyeafih-pffTOc elclrUf 
ii. 77, fi.; his critique on Percep- 
tion, 94, n. 

Harmony, "Unity in Multiplicity" 
the leading idea of Pythagorism, L 

. 821-323; the doctrine of Aristoxe- 
nos that the soul is a " Harmony" 
probably Pythagorean, 816, n.; cri- 
ticized by Aristotle, ii. 849, 850. 

Hebrmo writings, supposed inflaence 
of npon Plato, ii. 21, 38, and noU, 

Hedonism, of Aristippus, i. 416 ; its 
connection with eeruationaUsm, 480; 
its dark side, 484. 

Heeren, his edition of Stobsens, L 
197. 

Hegel, the author of the term Pheno- 
mertology, i. 84, n.; his conception 
of an d priori history of human 
knowledge, 227, n.; his opinion of 
Heraclitus, 298 ; his treatment of 
the Sophisms of Enbulides in his 
History of PkHoeophy, 387, n. 

Hegesias, sumamed neurtddvaroc, i. 
486, n. 

Helvetius, his comment on the story 
of Coriolanus, i. 60. 



HeracIeidflB, inyasion of the, i. 261. 
Heraclitus, 6 ffiooTeiv6c, his apx^, 
"fire;" doctrine of M, i. 296, ii. 
91 ; his melancholy and obscurity, 
i. 297 ; Justin Martyr's opinion of 
him as yirtually a Christian, ib. n.; 
Schleiermaoher's dissertation on 
him, and Bemay's HeradiUa, ib. 
n.; his influence on Plato and the 
Stoics, 298, n.; Hegel's opinion of 
him, ib,; his description of the soul 
as an hvaSvfdaatq, iL 847. 

Hermotimus, of Clazomenss, said to 
have anticipated the conclusions 
of Anaxagoras, i. 282. 

Hesychius, of Miletus, i. 197. 

Hicetas, of Syracuse, his conception 
of the rotation of the earth, ii. 
195. 

Hipparchus, followed Apollonius in 
establishing the Ptolemaic system, 
ii. 197. 

Hippias, the Sophist, L 846. 

Hippias Ma^'or, the, ii. 29. 

Hippias Minor, the, question as to its 
author, ii. 50, and note. 

Hippocrates, his remark on the suc- 
cess of scientific experiments, i. 200. 

Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus, his 
PhUosopkwnma, ascribed to Ori- 
gen, i. 195, and note; his Confuta- 
tio HcBresium throws some light on 
the fragments of Empedocles, 299, 
note. 

History of philosophy, included in the 
philosophy of Man, i. 44-51 ; sen- 
tence of Aristotle asserting its in- 
feriority to poetry, 46; its course 
determined by minute causes, 50 ; 
Grecian History the child of Epic 
Poetry, 262. 

Hobbes, his opinions called forth the 
Cambridge Platonists, ii. 9. 

Holt Spi&it, the, Plato's apparent 
belief in His operation, il 264. 
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Homer, tke BtbU of the earlj pliUo- 

eophers, i. 280. 
JS<mm9meriA^ dtflonbed bj Lonrettiu, 

LS07»fk 
Huet, his BfMmgtUta l Ikmcmttmtion^ 

i207; hiB philotophj impend by 

hi« religioiu habita, 281. 
HoflM, s disbeliever in Ontologjt i. 

64 s hie theoiy of oftnee eod effect, 

ii86. 



Umblichw, of Alexeadrie, 
tetor on Pytfaagoni, i. 76, 77, n.; 
one of the principal teeohen of 
Neo-Pletoniem, ii 821; theologi- 
oel oheraoter of his phUosophj, 
829. 

Idea, the, of MUton, i. 77. 

/tfMw, the PUtonic, doctrine of; coa* 
nected with the teeching of Pjtha- 
goras, i. 77 ; connected by Aristotle 
with the 6oer»ti« <« dtfnkwM,'' tL 
44; historical genesis of, 109; the 
theory oC stated, 118; eompared 
with the ''Zfomben" of Fythar 
gorsa, 114^ 116; of rdtUioni and 
of W0ry existence, 117, 129; the 
LaiM and JUatcm of all pheno- 
mena, 118, 127 ; separate f^om the 
Divine Mind, 118; uoi tbttraetioM, 
U9; nor eonuptioni in the mind 
of GkKi, 120; olgeetirity of; 268; 
Phraseology of the Theory, 121- 
124; '16ia and Bldof, how tn dis- 
tingnisliable, 121, and noU\ Jdeat 
haye a threefold relation, firtt, to 
the human reason, 181; uamd- 
ly, to the sensible nniyerse, 140; 
OdnOif, to the Dirine Katore, 144, 
146; their coetemity with the pore 
«< reason," 187; their use in the 
constmction of the Platonic Pkif- 
me$^ 164; their application to 
Bthics, 266; IdM of the Good, 



266; how we "behold id^as," 269; 
unity of the IdMu of the Bean- 
tiftU, the Jnsti and the Good, 
261. 

Ideolo^, a term inyentad by IC. Dee- 
tatft-Tracy, L 86. 

Imofmationf one of the three Facul- 
ties of Bacon, L 164 ; predonunanoe 
of in the speculations of the early 
Oieek philosophers, 280, 268, 264. 

ImmarUUUy, see Soul. 

IneamaHoHf Doctrine of the, peculiar 
to ChristianUy, i 142; its pagan 
oounierfbiti^ t5. 

lMidq»endeM$f desire oi; the common 
root of the Cynic and Gyzenaio 
phUosophies, L 414. 

Indian philosophies, i 286-266: as- 
tronomy, 289; date of the Indian 
TabUt, 289 ; Indian Dialectu^ 248 ; 
possible connection of Indian sys- 
tems with the Greek, 286 ; influ* 
ence o( upon Greece, has pro- 
bab^ been unduly magnified, ii 
816. 

Induction, employed by Socrates, i. 
862, fk; described in the PAisdhft, 
ib. 

InUlleet, Aristofle's yiew of, ii. 878- 
886; Pasiioe and Active, 879; 
T^iroc eldCfv, 881, and note; is it 
voiiTbc to itid/f 882; cannot act 
without the senses and imagine* 
tion, 888 ; ultimate unity of, with 
its objects, 884. See also Novf. 

Ion, the, of PUto, U. 29. 

Ibnie School of Philosophy, i. 276; 
classification of; 290 ; distinguished 
from the Pythagorean and Bleatio, 
814. 

Irony, see eipuveia. Skeptical ten- 
dency of the Platonic, ii. 296. 

Isocrates, passage in the Phadnu re- 
specting, ii. 46, n. 

Italic School of Philosophy, L 276. 
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Jaeobi, his definition of Philosophy, 
i. 214. 

John, St, borrowed the term Logos 
from Alexandrine Platonism, ii. 12, 
n., 14, 16. 

Jones, Sir W., his opinion as to the 
dates of the Vedas and of the Laws 
of Menon, i. 242. 

Josephos, ii. 88, n. 

Juba, King of Mauritania, his patron- 
age of literature led to literary 
forgeries, i. 816, n. 

*' Justice,^* use of the term by Plato, 
ii. 246. 

Justin Martyr, his assertion that 
Socrates, Heraditus, and the like 
followers of Reason, were Chris- 
tians, i. 297, n, 

K. 

Kant, his Critique of the Pure Reason, 
L 61 ; his sympathy with Platon- 
ism, ii. 10, 72, 178 ; he does not 
adopt the Platonic OvftS^, 212, n. ; 
relation of his "Ideas" or 
"Formsf' to 6v6fivjf(nCf 282, n. ; 
his position resembles that of 
Cameades, 801; his "Forms" 
compared with those of Aristotle, 
878. 

Karica, the, i. 268-266. 

Karsten, editor of the Fragments of 
Empedocles, i. 299, n. ; his remarks 
on the sect and theology of that 
philosopher, 808, n. 

Knowledgey distinguished in the Re- 
public from 66^a, ii 70; three 
theories of, 82, 110-112 ; its na- 
ture discussed in the Thetetetue, 89- 
103 ; it is the " intuition of ideas," 
262. See also Neo-Platoniam, 

•*Know ihyeelfy" Plato's interpreta- 
tion of, i. 866. 



L. 

Laehee, the, of Plato, ii. 61. 

Ladiet, attendants on Plato's teach- 
ing, ii. 22. 

Lanfftufge^ a key to the Laws of Con- 
sciousness, i. 110, 116; Plato's re- 
Terence for, ii. 186. 

Laplace, his opinion on the date of 
the Indian Tables, i. 289. 

La Rochefoucauld, i. 161. 

Law9f the, of Plato, question of their 
genuineness, ii. 60, and note, 168, 
226, 278. 

Lawt of Menou, the, i. 242. 

Lecture*, object of, distinguished from 
books, i. 20. 

Leibnitz, i. 88 ; his opinion of the 
Schoolmen, 66, and note, 207 ; in- 
fluenced by Platonism, ii. 9, 164; 
his "nihil est in intellectu quod 
non prius in sensu — nisi ipse intel- 
leetus," 288. 

Leucippus, the father of the Atomic 
Philosophy, I 808, and note, 809 ; 
criticised by Aristotle, ii. 846. 

lAfe, art and objects of, i. 102. 

Light, nature of, explained by Aris- 
totle, ii 870. 

Locke, his Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding, i. 168 ; his chapter on 
Memory compared with a passage 
in the TheceUtus, ii 99, n. ; his 
"simpleideas,"100;his "primary 
qualities," 871. 

Logic, defined, 1. 67. 

Logos, the, use of the term by Plato 
and St John, ii. 12, n., 14, 16. 

Love, see Eros, 

Lucian, his satire on the Cynics, i 427 ; 
his eulogy on Plato's style, ii. 26. 

Lucretius, as an interpreter of Epi- 
curus, i. 192 ; passage from, on the 
AofiMBommo, 807, n. 

Ludoyious Yiyes, i 208. 
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M. 

llM]dnto«h» Sir J., 1 168, n. 

Ma^tta MaraUa, the, ii 268, n. 

uauvTtK^ rkx^^ the, of fiopnitai, L 
866. 

Matelnmiielie, i. 56. 

Mankhekn^ oppoMd to Plaio'a phi- 
losophy, ii 141, 172. 

Hftrathoii, b^ttte ot^ iti tnw Tilve, 
i.268. 

M^UHaUam, of AriBtoUe, U. 846, 89a 

Mathmnaiie$t origin ftiid ohaiMtor of, 
L 26 ; limitation of, 29 ; oompared 
with metAphytioal studies w so 
iDstnunent of eduoatioii, 168-172^ 
•ndfuXe; Plato's yiew of themes 
preperatorj for the stqd j of real 
ezistenoe, ii. 186, «. 

JfoMcr, Plato's eoDoeptiaii ot, ii 148, 
end not€, 169 ; Twrioos names for, 
170; its attributes those of pure 
space, 171 ; question of its etenutj, 
171, 175 ; * logical rather than a 
physieal entity, 178 ; mmera utmdi 
potsttaa^ 179 ; cognisable only v^ 
Xoytcfi^ 178, 188 ; Plotinns's ao- 
oount of; 827 ; Arietotie's, 878 ; his 
IXff, 179, n, 

ireeAofiMto, of the Ionic School, t. 290, 
292. 

fiu/Seit 6yea/thfUfTot tialTu, ii. 77. 

Mtfforiett the, successors of the Ele- 
atioe,i 887{ asserted that Virtue 
is SidaKT6v, 866, n.; examination 
of their philosophy, 876^11 ; criti- 
cised by Plato, 882, n. 

Melissus, one of the Sleatic leaders, 
L 829 ; he denied the being of 
Space, 884, and note, 

MemorabOia, of Xenophon, the true 
Socratic gospel, i. 188. 

Memoria teehniea, i. 165. 

Memory, one of the three mental 
faculties in Lord Bacon's AnalyaiSy 



1. 164; Aristotle's account of, iL 
877, ft. 

JfeMTo, Ohaldaic equiTalant for 
Logos, iL 15, and note. 

Menedemus* second founder of the 
Sliac or Eretriac School, l 412. 

Meno, the, iL 45, 188, ft., 282, and nole. 

Menon, Laws o( L 242. 

MeU^hffeieey the name> L 80, 81, and 
note ; dirision o( into Pi^ehology 
and Ontology, 58 ; study ol^ as an 
instrument of eduoataooy 168-172. 
See also PhOoeoph^. 

Metempeyekfme, iL 227. 

/i^<c and fdfi^iCf meshing of the 
tenns, ii. 256. 

Metkode, the last tUn«i peifected ift 
philceophy, L 286. 

HUton, his " Idea,'* L 77 ; his " Ben- 
son DiBcursiTe" and <<BeaBon In- 
tuitive," U. 187, ft. 

Mimansa, the Purva, L 242, andftote; 
tiie Uttara, 25a 

Monteaquimi, his £^mt tke Me, L 
209. 

MordUty, faidependent of God*8 will, 
iL145. 

Moi^genstem, his opinion of the /2e- 
puhUc of Plato, iL 68» ft. 

Motion, presiqppQses Force and Spoee, 
L 81 } eternity of, according to De- 
mocritos, 809 ; reality ot^ denied by 
Zeno and the £leatics, 884, and by 
Diodorus, 899 ; motion of the soul 
critidaed by Aristotie, u. 848. 

Mullach, his Qumttwrn J>emoerite9, 
L 808, ft. 

Mueie, Pythagoraa's view U^ L 828; 
of the Spheres, •&. 

JfyetsneMf the Greek, L 267 ; phrase- 
ology of; adopted by Plato, IL 258, 
andno^ 

N. 
yeeeeeity, principle oi; in the philoae- 
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pliy of Len^ppiit, I. 8M ; of Dlo- 
donu, 396; of Plato, iL 168. 

Ife^Flaiatdim, r^pifestnti tho doo- 
trinal Tesolt of PUtoniim, it 294; 
difloussion of its toMihon» nd oh*- 
nMteristios, 820-386; its theory 
of knowlodgo, 821 ; oonqMulson of, 
with pure Plstooism, 824, 826; 
theory of the Unitene, 826; ten* 
denoy to produce aicetieiBni, 882 ; 
its ethics oompared with those of 
Christisiiity, 888. 

Newton, Sir Ibmc, his use of ^e 
aphoristic method, L 162; his 
account of his own genins, 106, 
167. 

yammaiitm, adopted by Antisthenls, 
iL 106, n. ; Plato's relation to, 107 ; 
AfistoUe's support of; 848, n, 

Vavc, in the pliilosophy of Anaza- 
goras, i. 806, and note/ distin- 
guished from 66^a, U. 182, 188 ; in 
the philosophy of Plotinus, 826; 
distinguished from ^^xi by Aris- 
totle, 861; his theory of, as the 
inteDeetnal fhculty, 878; "passlre 
and productiTe," 881, and note. 

IfkmberM, their relation to the Pytha- 
gorean system, i. 816, a., 820 ; the 
soul a moring *« number," 826; 
comparison of, with the Platonic 
"Ideas," tt. 114, 116; appUcation 
to the soul in the Tkntnu, 198. 



Ontology, relation of, tD P^chology, 
i. 68 ; of the Schoolmen, 66 ; de- 
ilned and described, 67-72 ; Plato's 
method for arriring at, ii 182. 

Opmionj (<^a,) distinguished by So- 
crates ttom imowledge, ii. 70^78, 
98-101, and notet; ''ihlse opinion" 

* analysed in the TheaUtut^ 98 and 
note; distinguished from Novp in 
the Timttue, 182, 188. 



OpHmum^ the basis of Plato's physi« 

eal system, ii. 168, 186. 
Oral teaekmfff its peculiarity, L 20; 

prefalenoe ot, one cause of the 

corruption of tiie eariy Greek 

Philosophy, 848. 
OrdeTy idea o( its influenee on the 

mind and doctrinssof Pythagoras, 

1816-819. 
OrientdUem, its influenee on the 

Schools of Alezsndria, ii 816. 
Origen, erroneous ascription to him 

cf the PhUoeophmmena of Hippo* 

lytus, L 196, and noU; influenced 

by Plato, iL 9. 
Orphic vereee, the, iL 816. 
obMc iic^ KOKdc, Socntie maadm 

adopted by Plato, iL 262, end 

note. 



PteiflBtius, the Stoic, ii. 804. 

Pa^Uhekwiy of the early Greek Phi- 
losophers, L 281 ; of Empedodes, 
808, n. ; of Plotinus, ii. 82a 

Parmenides, a leader of the Eleatio 
School, deliytred his doctrines in a 
poem, L 264 ; his relation to the 
Atomists, 808, a. ; his philosophy, 
829-^88; his dictum rd avrd vaehf 
re KOi dvoiy 829, n. ; Plato's ascrip- 
tion to him of Oavfuurrdv P660Q, ib, 
876 ; his oounsel to Socrates, ii. 
128. 

Parmemdee, the, of Plato, iL 84, n. ; 
objections against Realism dis- 
cussed in, 107 ; restriction of the 
Ideal Theory recited in, 128. 

Pascal, his philosophy impaired by 
his religious habits, L 281. 

Patricius, his Dieeeneionee Per^a- 
tetiecB, L 208, n. 

PeUriotien, L 47. 

rd iripac, opposed to rd tmetpoVf 
(matter,) ^Ui, 179, n. 
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Perteption^ Plato's theory ot^ oorre- 
Bponds with the modem "repre- 
sentatiye theory," ii. 98, n. ; Sir 
W. Hamilton's critique on the 
yarious theories of, tft., and 800, n. 

Peripatetics, the, IL 807. 

Pertonifieation, tendency to in the 
infancy of Philosophy, i. 291. 

PhsBdo, founder of the Eliao or £re- 
triac School, i. 412. 

PhcBdo, the, of PUto, il. 160, 161, 
289, 267. 

F/ugdnu, the, of Plato ; question of 
its order in the Platonic dialo((ues, 
ii. 46, and note, 216, and note; argu- 
ment for the eternity of the soul 
derired from its principle of self- 
motion, 210; celebrated myth of 
the charioteer and the two horses, 
217-222 ; denunciation of tniting, 
264 ; the Ideal Beauty, 275. 

^avroffia, Karahfirrudjf doctrine of 
the Stoics, ii. 296, 800; Aristotle's 
use of the word, 844, and note, 
877, n. 

^avrdoftara, << associated concep- 
tions," term employed by Aris- 
totle, ii. 884. 

Pkenofnenology, 1. 84, and note, 

Pherecydes, supposed master of 
Thales, declared Earth to be the 
original matter, i. 299. 

PhUehutf the, of Plato, passage Arom, 
respecting the Reason, ii. 186; 
question of the highest happiness 
discussed in, 270, and note, 

Philetas, died oyer the study of the 
sophisms of Eubulldes, i. 886. 

Philo-JudsBus, his coincidence of 
phrase witii St John, ii. 12, n., 15, 
40, n. ; admitted the facts of the 
Old Testament, 818. 

Philo, one of the leaders of the Aca- 
demy, ii. 298, 808. 

Philolaus, said to be the first Pytha- 



gorean foriUr, i. 815, n., 819, ii. ; 
his firagments present coincidences 
with parts of the Timtgu*, ii 186, 
n. ; his saying about the reyolutlon 
of the sun, moon, and earth, 196. 

Philoeophia Prima, described by Dee- 
cartes, Lord Bacon, and Aristotle, 
L 81-88, and note, 

PhUoeophy, the term ascribed to Py- 
thagoras, i. 76 ; defined by Cicero, 
79, and note; originally a professed 
history of belief^ 186 ; definitions 
of, 212-215 ; its first manifestation 
usually in the form of a meta- 
physical physics, 229; with ten- 
dency to Personification, 280, 291 ; 
how influenced by circumstanoeSy 
280-282. 

Mental Philosopht. Ifay be 
regarded in two lights, — as the be- 
ginning, or as the end, of all human 
studies, 21-24; historical genesis 
of, 25-88; all special sciences lead 
up to it, 88 ; description of, 85 ; 
practical influence of the study of, 
86, 89; considered as Inductiye 
Psychology, it embraces four great 
fields of inquiry, 51 ; but it is not 
exdusiyely Inductive, 52; sur- 
passes all other Scienoes in dignity, 
185. 

HisTOBT or Philosopht, 185, 
202 ; object of, 226; sphere of, 219 
-227 ; inyolyes the Philosophy of 
History, 221; difficulties in the 
way of, 282 ; its tendency to pro- 
duce tolerance, 288. 
Indian Philosophy, 285-256. 
Gbbbk Philosopht. Poetical 
origin of, 268; transition from 
poetry to phUosopfay, 264; auxi- 
liary deyeloping causes, 265-268 ; 
foreign infiuenoee, 268 ; three great 
periods in, 270; boldness of the 
early period, 272. 
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FkOoiophif of the Mind, the term, i. 86. 

Philostratus, his Lwt» of the SophiaU, 
L 196, n. ; his definition of the art 
of the Sophists, 840, n. 

Phodon, mentioiied by Platarch as 
one of Plato's pupils, 28, n, 

Photins, his MytiohibUon, i. 197. 

^p6vtf<nc9 high dignity of, according to 
Plato, ii. 261. 

Phy9ki, relation to Metaphy^cs, t 
80, 86, 88; the Ionic, 278, 288, 
289, 814 ; early interest of Socrates 
in, 860; stady of regarded by 
Plato as a rdaxatian from Dialectic, 
ii. 66 ; sphere of, rd do^aarAv, 72 ; 
Phtsios Of Plato, 158-207; use 
of the Ideal Theory in, 154 ; un- 
certainty of, admitted by Plato 
himself, 156, 185, n., 206 ; teleo- 
loglcal character of, 161 ; mathe- 
matical rather than experimental, 
162, and noU; anti-mechanical 
character o^ 164; optimism of, 
185. 

Ftacey Plato's account o^ ii. 184. 
. Plato, not strictly an Historian of 
Philosophy, i. 187; how far he 
represents the Socratic method of 
argument, 851, and note; influenced 
by the popular Sophistic method, 
887, and note, 

Philosopht 01 Plato, ii. 7-286; 
main divisions in the treatment of 
— A, discussed generally — aa a 
whole, 58-80; B, Platonic DiaUctic, 
81-148; C, Phytice, 151-207; D, 
Psychology, 208-244; E, Ethice, 
245-286. 

Wide-spread influence of, 8-11 ; 
congeniality with Christian senti- 
ment, 11 ; relation to Christianity, 
11-17, 54; personal history of 
Plato, 18-25 ; form of his writings, 
25-81 ; ancient testimonies to the 
ezceUenoe of his style, 26; his 
Vol. n. 85 



ironyj 84; question of Hebrew 
influence, 21, 88, 44; cannot be 
understood without a knowledge 
of the systems which preceded 
him, 86 ; his real monotheism, tb. ; 
influence of Socrates, 44 ; of He- 
raclitus, ib,\ of Pythagoras, 46; 
disputed genuineness of some of 
his Dialogues, 49 ; their order, 51 ; 
eminently ethical character of his 
Philosophy, 44, 59 ; his conception 
of Philosophy, 59, 68; Union of 
the Good and the True, 62; his 
Dialeetica, 65, 79; Phytica, 66; 
PoUtiea, 67, 27^ his Tiews regard- 
ing arithmetic, geometry, and as- 
tronomy, 76, 187*, and note; on 
death, 79; mediator between the 
Eleaiics and Empirics, 89; his 
Theory or "Idbas," 109-147; 
conceivability of, 112; his '* Ideas" 
compared with the ** Numbers'' of 
Pythagoras, 114; his Eros, 182, 
272 ; contrasted with Bacon, 157 ; 
his conception of Matter, 169; of 
THme, 172, and notea; his habit of 
representing the abstract by the 
concrete, 184 ; his astronomy, 194 ; 
his modesty, 216; how far he is 
original, ib. ; his Tiew of his own 
myths, 228| and note; his avdfcvtftTic, 
45, 282; union in him of the 
speculatiye and the practical, 249; 
perfection of the soul the aim of 
his whole philosophy, 250; the 
complement of Socrates, 251 ; his 
practical merits, 280 ; defects, 281 ; 
had no adequate conception of the 
punishment due to 8in,ib.; com- 
pared to Alexander the Great, 
286; skeptical and positiTO ele- 
ments in, 298; question of his 
identification of Reaaon with Being, 
824 ; his view of immortality con- 
trasted with that of Aristotle, 889. 
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Jta^mim, s *<w»7 of thinking;" iL 
249. 

Plotiniif, tlM Ne<HPUtoni8t, iL 820; 
liiA d90trin6t» 826-828; NAiMd to 
•Uow Mb ^toM to b« 



Plntaroh, aa an HistoriMi of Philoeo- 
pby^ L 194; m an expositor of 
Plato, U. 818. 

*'Foem,** the tem said to have been 

iBTented hj Plato, ii 48, and note. 
Poetry^ included in the Sdenoe of 

Mind, i. 42; Ariatotie's saying 

that it ia of h||her dignity than 

^ittoiy, 46; TersaiUity of the 

poetical fjMollj, 154; TarionaldndB 

0^264. 
JPolemon, a teacher of the Aoadeaiy, 

ii. 292. 
PoMfM, connection of with Philoao- 

phy, i. 169 ; of Plato^ ii. 67, 277. 
Polyptychiamt belief in, among savage 

nations, i. 280. 
I^lythmm, Socrates' toleraUon oi; i. 

869; discQssed in the Enthyphron, 

iL 146, 206 ; inflnenoe of in shaping 

Plato's PAymei, 188. 
Porphyiy, disciple of Plotinos; iL 

821. 
Poaidonina, the Stoic, iL 804. 
iVtf-eaMtenee, Platonic doctrine oi, 

ii. 187, 228-244. 
Pr^udieu, arising from iitpHmm and 

doffmatum, fatal to netaphysical 

stady, L 177. 
iVeM, the, influence of in conyerting 

a conflict of paissions into a conflict 

of opinions, L 160, 161. 
H-iathoo^ evil infloence of in Hin- 

dostan, L 248; nature of the ofEice 

in Greece, 267. 
Prodns, the Neo-PUtonist, U. 821 ; 

his doctrines, 880-882. 
Prodicns, the Sophist, chavge against 



him of compting youth, L ^CT, 
and note. 

JP^oAuthn^ Plalo'a aaconnt of, iL 
184. 

Pretiifikmt spirit of in Socrates and 
hia foUovers, L 861, «. 

Protagoras, Uie Sophist, his naxim 
<*nan the measure of all tfain^B,*' 
L 846, and note. 

Frotag&roM, the, of Plato, passage 
from, illnstratiTe of the estimation 
in which the Sophists were held, i. 
847; itsflnbject,iL29. 

i>y«Ael(yy, the teim, L 84; Tiewed 
IndnciiTely, » physical aeieBoe, 62. 
See also MeUi^^t^Mc$, and FkiUn^- 
phy, (Mmiai,) 

JPtoUnuuc Sif&Um^ due to ApeUoiins, 
iL197. 

PubUcU^ inflnenee of in fostering 
Greek Philosophy, L 266; in ootr- 
mpting it, 842. 

i^f4fuu, the, L 242. 

Punuha, the, or Soul, L 262. 

Pyrrha, the Skeptic, disciple of Stflpo^ 
L 401, 406; his hK6Bttm, 406; hia 
School, iL 802, 811. 

Ptthaoobas, said to be the anthor 
of the term ^Philosophy/' L 76; 
hia Tersest 268, and moU\ con- 
trasted with Tbales, 276. 

BisovssioN or his Phzumopht, 
816-828; hia worship of order, 
816 ; his extension of mathemati- 
cal conoeptiona to the aciences of 
mind and nature, 817 ; hia " Num- 
bers, 820, ii. 114, 116; «nnity in 
multiplicity" the leading idea of 
his system, L 821 ; his Tiews of 
music as a Unk between the ideal 
and practical, 828; «< Music of the 
Spheres," 16. ; his aatronomical 
notions, 826; Psyohokgy, 826; 
Ethics, 827 ; defects in his qrstsm, 
*&.; compared with the Elaatio 
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829 ; his infliienoe on Plato, ii. 46, 
818; Pythagoreuideftiiitioiiof the 
8<ml — the •^Mtf-moYiog nombor" 
— mtioiswl by Axistotle, 860. 



Qmnisume$j (iriftimf weia of Alio- 

totle,) i. 801, and noU, 
QointiliMi, his eulogy on Plato's style, 

iL26. 



Ssidiiy, of matter, bow Us admitted 
by Plato, ii 180; of the sansible 
worid, 180, 181. 

M$ann, one of the three mental tunl- 
ties im Lord Baeon's analysis, L 
164; the tenlty vhioh grasps 
**id6aty" ii 87; eteniity of; 187; 
the phrase "pare reason," and 
Milton's distinfition of Reason Dis- 
cnrsiye and Reason IntoitiTe, 187, 
ft.; identified with JMnff by the 
Neo-Platonists, 824; the iheoretie 
and practical in Aristotle's system, 
884. Bee also Novf . 

Beld, doubted the tmtii of Ontology, 
i 54 ; his oontroversy with Brown 
oompared with that of the Btoios 
and Aoademios, ii 94, n., 800, n. 

JK^Nf^Ue, the, of Plato. Noble passage 
firom, on the inadequacy of human 
edncation, ii. 28 ; oontinned in the 
l%iu8ti«, 66, n.; conld only exist 
with philosophers for inhabitants, 
67, 270 ; regarded by some critios 
as an aUegorieal description of an 
indiyidnal hnman soni, 68, and 
noU ; passages from, on the nature 
of Knowledge, Ideat, &c., 68, 68- 
78; allegory of the Cave, 78-79; 
exhibits the Ideal Theory in its 
bearing upon moralt, 166, 156, and 
note; criticism on, 278, 279. 

Mewarde and Ponishments, doctrine 



of ua 
U. 188, 



More state, h^d by Pli^ 



Bhelorie, an art to which right and 
wrong are indifferent, 1. 848. 

Bitter, as an Historian of Philosophy, 
i 211 ; maintains the self-organi- 
sation of Chreoian Philosophy, 268 ; 
his Tiew of the philosophy of Anaxi- 
mander opposed by Brandis and 
Zeller, 805, and note. 

Bonssean, reflection of upon gOTecn- 
ment» i 48, and note, 

B. 



Saerifiee, not essentially 
Tirtae, i 425. 

Sanscrit, I 241. 

Sehelllng, his description of his use 
of the term Aneehauung, i 62, and 
note; his theory of the Absolute 
Identity ooinddes with the Eleatic, 
898 ; in He physical aspect, 411 ; 
his relation to £[ant compared with 
that of the Neo-Platonists to Car- 

' neades, ii 801. 

Schlegel, Frederick, his conception 
of the Philosophy of History, i 44. 

Schlegel, William, his translation of 
the BaghTat-gita, i 246. 

Sohleiermaoher, his dissertation on 
<« Diogenes of ApoUonia," i 294, 
n.; on Heraclitus, 297, a.; his ac- 
connt of the irony of Soorates, 866, 
ft.; his arrangement of Plato's Dia- 
logues, ii 62. 

Schoolmen, the, fHvolous nature of 
their discussions, i 87 ; hampered 
by ecclesiastical dogmas, 68. 

Scottish School, of metaphysicians, i 
64. 

Seneca, as an interpreter of the Stoio 
^rstem, i 192. 

Seneaium, the mind first aroused to 
conscionsness by, i 26; how re- 
garded by DemoGiitaBi 810, and 
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noU; tbe tMOB of the Cjrenaio 
philosophy, 429; diBCUBsed in the 
ThsaMtu as a definition of JTfiov- 
ledge, ii. 91-97, 92, 98, and note; 
Aristotle's aooonnt of; 867. 

Sequence, i. 80, 106. 

fiextoB Empiricos, the Skeptic, as an 
Historian of Philosophy, L 192 ; a 
systematizer of the rp^oi ifrox^, 
U. 811. 

Shaftesbury, compsred with Plato as 
a writer of Dialogues, ii. 26. 

StmiUa timiUbtu pereipiuntur, maxim 
held by Empedocles,' i. 801, and 
note ; also by Proclns, ii 882 ; ap- 
plication of by Empedocles and 
PUto, 861. 

Simmias, the Theban, writer of dii^ 
logues, i. 878. 

Simo, writer of dialogues, i. 871. 

Simplicius, Greek commentator on 
Aristotle in the sixth century, i. 
198, fi. 

Skqttieiam, common among the So- 
phists of the Socratio age, i. 844 ; 
of Socrates, 864 ; of Plato and the 
Academy, IL 294-296; reaction 
against it when systematiied, 811 ; 
arguments of, 822. 

SmtUi Aristotle's riew of, ii. 871. 

Smith, Adam, his use of the term 
Pneumatiett i. 86; his Fragments, 
211 ; his remarks on the early phy- 
sical systems, ii. 197. 

Smith, John, one of the <* Cambridge 
Platoniste," influenced by Des- 
cartes, i. 180, n.; passage from his 
writings, ii. 77, n. 

SocBATBS, his development of the 
Novf of Anaxagoras into a Provi- 
dence, i. 807; general discussion 
on, 849-870; condition of Philo- 
sophy when he appeared, 860; 
compared with Bacon, 860-868; 
the inductive mode of inquiry, and 



the practice of seeking general de- 
finitions, ascribed to him by Aiie- 
totle, 861, n.; considered the re- 
form of physical science impossi- 
ble, 864; his "skepticism," t&.; 
principle of his Ethics, 866; his 
dogma, *< Virtue is Science," tfr., 
and note, 861, n.; his '*MaieuHe,'' 
866 ; his <* trony," ib,, and not*; 
his daifi6vtov, 867, and note; his 
religion tainted with superstition, 
869 ; his toleration of Polytheism, 
t5.; madeytM^tbe the foundation of 
Political Science, 860; his spirit 
of proselytism, 861, n.; extent of 
his influence, 867; mixed charao- 
ter of his audience, 869 ; his atyle^ 
ib,; his influence on ^ato, iL 44; 
his account of his own early lova 
of physical investigation, 160 ; un- 
fitted to be the founder of a com- 
plete syetem, 262, 266. 

Soeratiee, the two classes of, L 870, 
878. 

Scphismi, of Eubulides, L 886, and 
note, 

Sophietee, the, of Plato, iL -178. 

Sophutry, defined, L 840. 

SopkUtt, the, i. 889-848, 840, n.; the 
artists of Philosophy, 841. 

Soul, the, of the Universe, in the Pla- 
tonic Philosophy, ii. 164-166 ; the 
type of all inferior souls, 192, 201, 
209 ; composed of three elements, 
200; the ^Athf principle in the triad 
of Plotinus, 826, 827. 

Soul, immortality of, i. 144; ante- 
cedent to Body, ii. 166, 224; is it 
an ideaf 182, and note; creation 
or composition of, 192; applica- 
tion of numerical relations to, 198 ; 
account of in the THmeeue and PhtB- 
drue, 208-222; number of souls 
constant, 209, n.; immortality of; 
210; raHomal part eteml, emotim 
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pari mortal; 212, and noU\ triple 
dlTirion of, 221 ; this the founda- 
tion of the ethico-politioal Bjstem 
of Plato, 245; of brutes, 227; 
chief Platonic arguments for the 
pre-existenoe and immortality of, 
" discussed, 228-244; doctrine that 
the Sonl is a Earmony reftited, 242, 
850; Aristotle's treatise on, 88d- 
898 ; his definition of olov Lp^rl ruv 
C9<w, 842 ; his denial of the Plato- 
nic "nniyersal" sonl, 848 ; Pytha- 
gorean theory, that the sonl is a 
"self-moring number,'' refuted, 
860 ; applied to all yegetable, ani- 
mal, and rational existence, 864; 
his complete definition of as hreXi^ 

fui C<>m)v ixovTos^ 860, 861 ; another 
definition of, 864 ; his opinions on 
the immortality of contrasted with 
Plato's, 889-898. 

Sound, Aristotle's explanation o^ iL 
870, 

Space, idea o^ i. 26 ; midway between 
matter and mind, 81, and note; 
Plato's conception of, ii. 180. 

Speusippus, a teacher of the Academy, 
u. 291, n., 292. 

a^aSfiOQ, of Empedodes, i. 800, n.; ii. 
191, n. 

Spinosa, his system one of the six 
forms of philosophical Unitarian- 
ism, L 898, 488 ; passage firom on 
the eternity of the rational part of 
the soul, ii. 286, n. 

Stallbaum, error in his conception of 
the origin of the Platonic matter, 
ii. 179, n.; his opinion of a passage 
in the Tmcsui on the numerical re- 
lations of the Soul, 194. 

Stanley, his JHUtory of PkUoeophy, i. 
205. 

Stewart, Dugald, doubted the truth 
of Ontology, i 64 ; his judgment 



on the merits of Bacon and Des- 
cartes, i. 129, n.; his Dissertation, 
211. 

Stilpo, of the Megaric School, i. 887, 
890 ; his philosophy discussed, 402 
-410; his logical dexterity, 402; 
attacked the doctrine of ideae, 888, 
^., 402, 408, and noU\ held that 
only identical propositions are true, 
408; his Eihict, 406; his air6Beia, 
406 ; his contempt for the popular 
religion, 410. 

Stobnus, his Fragments on the His- 
tory of PhUosophy, i. 197. 

Stoiee, the, i. 74; successors of the 
Cynics, 420 ; rivals of the Academy, 
it 296 ; thor theory of perception, 
and of the criterion of knowledge, 
ib,; their ^avrturia KoraXtrimK^, ib., 
800, and note; weak points in their 
system, 807. 

«5i*^«c<," and "Object," i. 274; 
identified by the Neo-Platonists, ii. 
824. 

" Sueeemont,^* danger of arranging 
philosophers in, i. 286, 287, and note. 

Suicide, recommended both by the 
Cynic and Qyrenaio systems, i. 
421 ; especially by Hegesias, (iretai' 
edvarog,) 486, 486, and note; why 
forbidden by PUto, IL 79. 

Suidas, his Lexicon, i. 197. 

Surya Siddhanta, the, 1. 287. 

SyUogiem, the Hindfi, i. 248, 249, and 
note. 

Symposium, the, of Plato, ii. 29, 276. 

Sytteme, Adam Smith's remarks on 
the early physical, ii. 197 ; Socra- 
teis not qualified to establish a phi- 
losophical system, 266. 



Telesius, his account of the philoso- 
phy of Parmenides, 1. 208, n. 
Tennemann, as an Historian of Phih>- 
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■ophj, L 210, 227; his deffauti<m 
of PhUosophy, 218. 

TertnlliAn, his condenmatioii of PUto 
aa *< eoiidiiii«ntariiiB haretioommy" 
iL17. 

Testammiy the New, •• s guide to 
tnitfa, U. 66. 

TetralogiM, see Thrt^Ilof. 

ThAles, did he mdte poetryt i. 208, 
aad note; faia geometry more per- 
feot then that of the Egypttane, 
269; not the fomder of any 
"Bohool,*' or "iect," 277; the 
fiither of the lonie Sohool, 289 ; 
his philosophy dieenssed, 298» 294, 
andfiotef. 

9dTepov, term used hy Hate to indi- 
oate matter, iL 179. 

S%ecttetut, the, of Plato, ii. 80, 88; 
oareAil analysis of, 89-108 ; its ne- 
gative result, 101 ; and real import- 
ance, 102 ; probably the sooroe of 
the Aeademie theory, 800, n. 

Theism, was it held by the early Greek 
philosophers? L 277, 278, endnote; 
two forms ef, 892. 

Theodoms, 'Afleof, of (^yrene, 1. 484. 

Theodoras, 13ie matiiematician, an 
interlooator in the Theatetw, IL 
90, 97. 

Theology, eonneotion of with Philoso- 
phy, iL 817. 

TheophraetoB, on Demooritos, i« 
810, «. 

Thomasins, his History of the Tsai- 
ons Fortones of Hetaphysios, i. 207. 

Thnsyllns, arranged Plato's dialognes 
in tetralogies, ii. 61, n. 

OufioeiSiCt r^> ^0 " spirited" element 
of the soul in the Platonio system, 
U.248. 

Tiedemum, his "Spirit of Specula- 
tlTO Philosophy," L 210. 

Timsras Locras, treatise ascribed to, 
i. 816, fk, 828, and note. 



fimmu, tkt, of Plato, ii. 27, and note; 
eontlnttation of the MqntbUe^ 66, «.; 
its object and character, 168, 166, 
167 ; plan oi; 168 ; passage finom, 
respecting the generation of sonl, 
166; ftirther analjris of; 168; 
psychology ot, 182, 208; astro- 
nomy of^ 194; quotations from, 168 
-214, jNwtiiii, 247; its aooount 
of the eonstitation of the sovl of 
the world eitM^ed hy Aristoae, 
849. 

Time, Plato*s ecnoeption ef, iL 172, 
and notes ; created as a ** moving 
image of eternity," 178 ; Bpiomrean 
notion of, 174 ; not an ahbrefiatod 
eternity, 176, 286, n. 

Timon, the Sillogniplier, his-contsmpt 
for the Megarie leaders, L 878» a. 

TtnxOorey the tables of, i 28& 

Trendelenbiiig, his PkOoms Doetnna 
de Ideis et Numerit, IL 48, n. 

Trimty, in the Brahimn and the Bud- 
dhist systems, L 260 ; doctrine of 
the, is U fonnd m PUto T iL 40, n.; 
ef the Neo-Platonists, 881. 

Truth, loTO of, for its own sake, L 
176; its manifestatioBS diversey 
though itself one, 224, 286. 

Tyrmte, among Plato's pnpils, iL 22, 
and note, 

u. 



^X/f, Aristotle's tenn fbr maUier, ii. 
179, ». 

Unity, of the EleaCie School, i. 880, 
891-898 ; its reUti<m to the system 
of Bchelling, 898. 

UnwerseAe, reality of, denied by 
BtUpo, L 401 

Unioeree, &e, firing, L 291 ; intelli- 
gent, according to Plato, iL 187 ; 
single, riT^o^ koI hy^poq koX ianoo^^ 
and spherical, 191. See also PAy- 
MCf , Soul. 
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V. 

Vaeuumj question of free-will con- 
nected with, bj Leibniti, i. 87; 
existence of, denied by Aristotle 
and Plato, ii. 171, and not$, 

Vaisaehika, the, of Ean&d% L 258. 

Yalerins Mazimns, his account of 
Plato's travels in Egypt, ii. 20. 

Vedas, their antiquity, i. 287, 242 ; 
storehouses of theological contro- 
yersy, 264. 

Fiee, identified by Socrates and Plato 
with ifftioranee, ii. 46, 65 ; this doc- 
trine criticized, 262, and note. 

Yirgil, his description of the Soul of 
the Universe, ii. 165. 

Virtue, Is it science ? i. 855, and note, 
861, n.; different results of the So- 
cratio identification, 875; Plato's 
treatment of the question, n. 264 ; 
how far is Virtue " oru^* T 268. 

Viriue8f the cardinal, according to So- 
crates, i. 861, n. ; according to 
PUto, iL 267. 

Vitaliite, the Ionic School, i. 290, 292. 

Yosshis, Gerard John, his work De 
PkUoeophiA et PkUoeophorum eectie, 
1.205. 

w. 

Warburton, his diyision of Plan's 
dialogues into ''exoteric" and 
" esoteric," ii. 85, n. ; his opinion 
ascribing the notion of the deri- 
yation of the souls of men from 
the diyine essence to dU the ancient 
philosophers, 209, n. 

Water, considered by Thales the hpxh 
of the universe, i. 293. 

Whewell, Dr., his remark, that the 
atomistic doctrine ''points to the 



corpuscular theories of modem 

times," i. 807, n. 
Witdom, use of the term in primitive 

times, i. 78-78; Socrates' view of, 

861, n.; supremacy of, in Plato's 

system, iL 267. 
Wolf, his opinion against ascribing 

the Tabula to Cebes, i. 872, and noU. 
Wordsworth, passage from his Ode on 

the IfUimatione of Immortality, &c., 

ii. 280. 

X. 

Xenocrates, of Chalcedon, succeeded 
Speusippus as a teacher of the 
Academy, His philosophy, ii 291. 

Xenophanes, founder of the Eleatics, 
delivered his doctrine in 9>poem, i. 
268; his notions of the stars as 
condensations of the clouds, 274 ; 
his philosophy, 829-888, and notet; 
did he deny plurality? 881, and 
note; his God, •&., ».; ridiculed 
the gods of the popular Pantheon, 

. 846, n. 

Xenophon, his description of the So- 
cratic method of arguing, L 861, 
n.; never mentions the elpuveia^ 
856, n.; his memoirs of his master, 
188, 871. 

z. 

Zeller, his classification of the ante- 
Socratic philosophers, i. 805, n.; 
his treatment of the derivation of 
Cynieitm from the teaching of So- 
crates, i. 428, n. 

Zeno, of Elea, his paradoxes, i. 884 ; 
called by Plato the " Palamedes of 
Elea," L 885 ; his dialeotio, ib. and 
note; one of the first who wrote 
philosophical dialogues, ib. 



THE END. 
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